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CHAPTER ONE 


Dusenko. the works director. called in the man- 
ager of the open-hearth shop and handed him a 
weighty memorandum book—specifications for the 
manufacture and rolling of a new grade of steel. 

“We're shifting to a very complex alloy steel. 
Comrade Krainev.” he said, “Armour plate, for 
tanks.” 

Hlis tone admitied of no objections: but Krai- 
nev did object: 

“Pyotr Ivanovich, our melters have never han- 
dled such gteel before.” 

“Well, theyll] handle it now. The war demands 
it.’ 

Deliberately withholding the telegram received 
from the People’s Commissar. who set a weck’s 
time for the fulfilment of this defence assignment, 
Dubenko added: 


“I expect the first heat in three days, Sergei 
Petrovich.” 

“You can’t mean that seriously, Tvotr Ivano- 
vich. It'll take two days just to read the spccifica- 
tions,’ said the shop manager, weighing the bulky 
document in his hand. 

“Read at night. and use the daylime to get 
ready.” the director returned. “In three days, 
then.” He got up. evidently considering that noth- 
ing more remained to be said. 

Ordinarily. in) making new assignments, the 
director accepted the time limits set by the peo- 
ple who were to carry his assignments out, de- 
manding only—-and with the utmost stringency— 
that these limits, once set. be punctiliously ob- 
served. 

“T didnt hurry yous; you named you own 
time.” he would say in such cases. 

But now he was setting the time himself. and 
it was hewilderingly brief. 

“J can't do it in three days.” Krainev told 
him bluntly. 

“Just you try not 0.” the director ev- 
claimed. 

Sergei Petrovich was amazed by Dubenko’s 
harsh tone. by the stern lines in whieh his face 
had set. Never before had he seen the director 
in such a mood. 
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Returning to the shop, Krainev assembled his 
assistants, shift managers, and foremen, and ac- 
quainted them with the new specifications. 

“We'll have to turn everything upside down,” 
was the uneasy comment of the head furnace 
foreman, Opanasenko---an enormous man. so fat 
that his chair creaked under his weight. 

“What will we do with the ingots, Sersei 
Petrovich?” asked the teeming foreman, “We've 
always sent them straight to the rolling mill, Ini 
for this new grade we'll have to keep them in 
soaking pits. Where are we going to dig the 
pils?” 

More and more difficulties were brought up. 
Krainev heard his) subordinates out attentively. 
eiving them plenty of time to argue every point. 

It was late evening before their stndy of the 
specifications drew to a close. Turning the Jast 
page, the shop manager looked intently into the 
faces aronnd him. Opanasenko. deeply concerned 
hy the complications of the work ahead, wore 
an expression of helpless perplexity. Krainev 
amiled. In simple. everyday language. he summed 
up concisely the new process just discussed at 
such length, 

The head foreman looked more cheerful. 

“That makes it easier.’ he said. “We'll man- 


ase,” 
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The new instructions required the abandon- 
ment of traditions grown up at the works in the 
course of many ycars—required « complete reor- 
ganization of the shop, to be accomplished in 
a few short days. 

Up to that lime, the shop had made steel 
chiefly for girders and rails; now it must make 
steel that would resist armour piercing — shells. 
Preparations began. 

The specifications pointed out that this steel, 
while in process of production. was very sen- 
sitive to moisture. Again, it could not stand sudden 
cooling. and when subjected to drafts, to a flow 
of cold air, would “catch cold.” displaying tiny 
hair eracks on fracture. Henee. it demanded 
gradual cooling in special soaking pits. 

And so, the workers of the open-hearth’ shop 
set to: erecting drying plant. digving huge pits 
and fitting covers to them, checking scales. draw- 
ing up calculations, drafting diagrams, and erect- 
ing bins for materials the shop had never before 
required. 

Morning and evening, the director would make 
the rounds of the shop, stopping frequently to 
talk with the workers. 

On the third day, he came up to the shop 
manager and askcd when the first heat could be 
expected. 


Krainev reported the situation. Turning away, 
the director told him glumly: 

“I give you two more days.” 

But two days passed, and still the first heat 
was not launched. Again Dubenko summoned the 
shop manager, 

“When?” he demanded sharply. 

“In another three days. no sooner.” said Krai- 
nev, making a great effort to restrain his irrita- 
tion. 

We had hardly slept in all thig time. and was 
tired to the verge of collapse. 

“Three more days?” Dubenko repeated. greatly 
dissatisfied, 

Krainev rose heavily to his feet and went back 
to the shop. 

There were no extra hands, and workers of 
the most varied trades stayed overtime day after 
day. helping to prepare the shop for the new 
defence assignment. 

Two days later the direclor once more ap: 
peared in the shop. this time accompanied hy Ma- 
karov. the chief engineer. Krainev and Makarov 
were old friends: former fellow mellers, and fel- 
low sindents, They had separated only when. on 
graduation from the metallurgical institute where 
they had gained their engineering diplomas, they 
were assigned positions in different plants. 
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It was only two months since Krainev’s trans- 
fer to his present position, from another scction 
of the Donbas. Nehody at the woiks, however, 
reearded hin) as a neweomer. He had evinced 
from the first an ability and experience which 
relieved Viakavov of all uneasiness for the open- 
hearth shop: and = omost) of the chief engineer's 
lime was now spent oat the armour-plate rolling 
mill, where preparations were under way for roll- 
ine the new armour steel, 

“We've gol to start sometime.” Dubenko told 
Krainev. [fis voice was strained and nervous. 

“THE stuart when T have evervthing ready.” re- 
plied Krainey firmly, “PI start when I can be 
sure the first heat will come out exactly right. [ts 
not in my plans to spoil the steel, or the repu- 
tation of our shop. or—well. or my own reputa- 
tion. either.” 

Dubenko. flaring up at onee. exclaimed: 

“T insist that you begin today!” 

But Makarov diew the director aside. 

“Pyotr Ivanovich.” he said quietly. “Krainev 
is right, (We Ul be running the first few heats him- 
self, to teach the foremen and melters. He has 
no right to make mistakes.” 

Duhenko’s wrath subsided) somewhat. 

“Well, then. when do you promise the first 
heat?” he asked. turning back to Krainev. 
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“Tomorrow afternoon,” Krainev replied briefly. 

The director looked into his face attentively, 
noting the signs of fatigue. 

“Get some rest before you begin,” he said. 
more mildly. “Be sine yon get some rest.” 

“Why lomorrew afternoon?” asked Matvi- 
yvenko. secrelary of the shop Party bureau. when 
the diiector and Makarov weie gone. “Didn't you 
tel] me the first heat would be tapped tonight? 
Remember, I said Fo owas on duty at the Party 
committee tonight, and To owas sorry beeause I 
couldivt: be on hand.” 

“Ie will be tapped tonight, true enough.” 
Kraines admitted, “Onky Fe dont want the director 
around,” 


Coming inte the shop that night. Gayeyoi. 
secreliry of the works Party commiltee. stopped 
by the coutrol board in the corner. attentivels 
wilching the throng whieh had gathered around 
one of the furnaces. Many of the workers present 
had heen on duty in the preeedine: shift. Gavevat 
called to one of these. 

“What are you doing here. Shatilov?” he 
asked when the worker came up. looking enquir- 
ingly into the enereelie face, 

Gavevoi had always liked this youn foreman. 
with the scorched eyebrows and the scar across 
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his chin—an ex-soldier, who had retained from his 
army service, besides military carriage and pre- 
cision of movement, that peculiar faciiily in issu- 
ing and obeying orders so typical of junior army 
commanders, 

“What do you mean?” Shatilov demanded. 
staring at Gayevoi in frank surprise. “I’ve stayed 
on after my shift. After all. it's the first heat. 
and such steel! Why, Lyutov’s here, even, and 
lis shift comes on in the morning.” Shatilov 
pointed to a_ stocky, broad-shouldered foreman 
standing a little apart from the rest. “If we 
don’t watch, how are we going to learn? The 
shop manager wont he running every heat 
for us.’ And Shatilov hurried back to the fur- 
nace, 

Gayevoi remained where he was, quietly watch- 
ing. Krainey’s manner soon calmed his anxiely. 
The shop manager directed the work composedly 
as one engaged in the most ordinary daily task. 
Yet everything in the shop pointed to the unu- 
sua] nature of what was tuking place. The furnace 
had heen freshly whitewashec, the metal structures 
painted; the tools were arranged in model order. 
and the alloving constrtuents lay in neat piles 
on the charging level. 

Here, head foreman Onanasenko was in com- 
mand. Although, in the general run of work, 
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Opanasenko mastered new grades of steel almost 
independently, this armour alloy was more than 
he could cope with. Krainev, however, considerate 
of the head foreman’s pride, phrased the neces- 
sary instructions as simple requests for advice; 
and Opanasenko worked with his usual conscien- 
tious thoroughness. 

Proudly, he showed Krainev the test sheet 
just brought from the laboratory. Both phospho- 
rus and sulphur were extraordinarily low. Never 
in his life had he encountered steel so free of 
these clements. 

“Hadn’t we better add some nickel?” Krainev 
suggested quietly. 

The furnace crew seized their charging scoops. 
Even the onlookers turned suddenly into partici- 
pants. And the little heap of silvery squares dis- 
appeared rapidly into the furnace, Some, slip- 
ping from the scoops, tinkled lightly against the 
floor. 

Gayevoi noted with surprise thit the shop 
manager had chosen for the first heat of the new 
steel the Comsomol furnace,* run by workers far 
younger and less experienced than the others in 
the shop. Bul, noting the confidence of melter 


* Comsomol furnace—-a furnace entirely manned by 
workers who are members of the Comsomol, or Communist 
Youth League.—tTrans. 
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Nikitenko and the smooth teamwork of the entire 
crew, lhe was soon assured that the choice was 
not nistaken. 


Wiben the next test came from the express 
laboratory, Krainev ordered an assay taken. 

Instead of the usual display of fireworks, the 
steel came out of the spoon without a single 
spark. and spread quietly, like oil. When poured 
into the test mould. it filled it evenly, forming a 
oleaming. mitror-like surface. 

Whispered exclamations came from the on- 
lookers. 

“Like meseury.” said Shatilov softly, breathless 
with admiration. [le turned to ask something of 
Krainev. but the latter had already started for 
the back of the furnace, where the helpers were 
wailing impatiently at the spout for the word of 
command, 

The watchers followed. and stopped by the 
rail in lense expectation, 

No matter how many years a man haus worked 
in opcn-hearth shops. uo matter how much metal 
he has made in his day, we tapping of the 
furnace, the instant when the stcel is born, ean 
never fail to move him. It is always a moment 
of tension and of triumph. In many shops, it is 
slill the custom to anmunce the forthcoming 
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event by beating a metal disk- not slow, measured 
beats. but Bre joyous clanvor. 

This time, nobody touched the disk, Sound 
signals had been forbidden. But no signal was 
needed. From all parts of the shop. the workers 
gathered— some on the charging level. others 
aleng Une teeming box, where all was iu readiness 
to receive the slecl. 

Krainev glanced at his watch. and then at 
Opauasenko. A few seconds passed in silence. 
Then he nodded. The furnace helpers raised their 
long iron bar and launched a few powerful, well- 
directed blows at the plugged tap hole. 

lame burst, roaring dully, from the opening. 
and immediately brightened. A dazzling stream 
of liquid steel rushed with a heavy roar iuto the 
ladle. 

The teeming bay seemed afire. The crane track 
eitders and the girders supporting the roof, sunk 
in shadow until the tapping, now stoad forth in 
‘lear outline. The watchers could see even the 
tleaning eyes of the crane driver, waiting in his 
eah for the signal to lift the ladle with its load 
of steel. 

Only a moment before. all had vet been in 
the power of the man who directed the process. 
There had still heen the possibility, of chang- 
ing, of correcting, the ralio of mixture. But now 
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the choice had been made. The decision was final. 
In some twenty or thirty minutes, the liquid steel 
would begin to harden in the iron ingot moulds. 

Krainev looked up, Catching the crane driver's 
eye, he pointed to the ladle. Enormous hooks 
clicked into place. Slowly rising, the ladle moved 
heavily across the shop towards the teeming bay. 

The teemers hurricd in the same direction. 
They. too, were present in far greater force than 
usual. Like the melters, many had stayed on after 
the evening shift to see the first heat tapped. 

Only now did Gayevoi approach the shop 
manager. Stopping heside him on the stairs to 
the teeming bay, he asked: 

“Well, how is it? Success?” 

“It should be,” Krainev replied. “I kept 
strictly to calculations, But just the same, I’m 
waiting anxiously for the final test sheet, You 
know, Grigori Andreyevich—aside from science, 
in this joh, a lot depends on skill and experience.” 

“Which yca seem to have in good measure,” 
said Gayevoi. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“You keep so cool.” 

Krainev smiled. 

“You always seem cool too,” he said. “Only 
I put no great faith in that. Coldness comes with 
indifference, With you, it’s p .re self-control.” He 
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glanced at Gayevoi's temples, where the thick black 
hair was lightly streaked with silver. “Nobody 
can tip a furnace coolly. Down in your heart, 
Voure always worried.” 

And, as though ashamed of this sudden con- 
fesson. be turned away to watch the steel, now 
mounting slowly in the moulds. 

When the teeming was done, they went 10 
the laboratory, where the fate of the stecl was 
being determined. Gayevoi stood smoking sileutls. 
watching the laboratory assistants. who were work- 
Ing with unwonted hasie. Even Karevshava. the 
Jwhoratory muaeer, nenally quiet and slow-mov- 
Ing, hurried about in’ evident ansiety, Arainey 
watehed tensely. noting every change in colour of 
the solutions in the different relorts. One. of 
lieht shade of violet. canght his atlenlion for a 
jnoment, 

“Way oso little manganese?” he wondered. 
alarmed. 

But, as he soon saw. the solntion was grad- 
ually darkening. He breathed more freely. Another 
~olution. faintly tinged with yellow. indicated 
low phosphorus content. Pointing it out to 
Gavevoi, he said. with a pleased smile: 

“The less of that. the better.” 

The rest, however. was not so simple. The 
green of the nickel solution, the orange of the 
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chromium, gave him no clue, for he had seldom 
had to do with cither of these elements. He 
would have to wait for the final results. How 
painfully the minutes dragged! 

“Fight elements inslead of the usual four. 
T's enongh to drive you mad, wailing for them 
to finish.” he whispered. Gayevoi smiled under- 
standinely. 

Shatiloy came in, throwing a wary glance at 
Karevskaya. who was always implacable in ex- 
pelling the curious from her “holy of holies.” 
Melter Nikitenko edged in behind the foreman. 
turning on the mistress of the laboratory eyes 
full of half-humorons pleading. Dropping = his 
work milts to the floor by the wall, he sat down 
on them to wait. Then Lutsenko pushed in. throw- 
ing the door wide open, with a grim expres- 
sion that was meant to say: “Just try and drive 
me oul!” 

Soon other melters appeared, drawn hy the 
conmion interest in the new armour stecl. 

Karevskaya tried not to notice them, She 
moved from bench to bereh. checking on the 
work of her assistants, sharing in full) measure 
the general anxicly for ithe fate of the heat. 
The waiting workers began to talk among them- 
selves, very quictly at first. Iut laler as test 
after test was completed --with perceptibly in- 
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creasing animation. At length, only one figure 
remained to be determined—the chromium con- 
tent. 

As time passed, pungent makhorka smoke 
began to mingle with the acrid fumes of the 
reagents. 

Karevskava puckered up her nose disgust- 
edly, but said nothing. 

Krainev’s eyes were gliltering. He said some- 
thing to Gayevol, in a half whisper. and laughed. 
Opanasenko and Lyutov came in. They had been 
preparing the furnace for the next heat. 

“Sergei Petrovich.” said Karevskaya faintly, 
“the heat is spoiled. The chromium is low.” 

All eves turned to Krainev. In Shatilov’s, 
he read fright; in) Opanasenko'’s, reproach; in 
Lutsenko’s, sullen gloom. 

“There's specifications for you!’ —Lyutov 
suid, with heavy malice, 

“What have the specifications eot to do with 
it?” Krainev returned sharply. “The specifica- 
Lions provide for the final result. [Us a question 
of calculations, aud those are mine.” 

Turning to NKarevskaya, he requested: 

“Check the test again, please-—yoursclf{! Ie 
can't be rishi.” 

“Verv well. PH make another check.” Karev- 
skaya replied; but her expression, as she turned 
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to the analytical balance, seemed to indicate 
erealer faith in her assistants’ work than in the 
enginecrs calculations. 

Another hour of wailing lay ahead. 

[aying a hand on Gayevoi's shoulder, Krain-v 
said: 

“Come along. We've another furnace to pre- 
pare for lapping.” 

“Another furnace?’ asked Gayevoi, greatly 
surprised, “How's thal? You only had orders 
for one. so far.” 

“Yes. that’s se. But T look at it differently. 
[ was supposed to tap fourtecn heats in ten days, 
hut I started four days late. One furnace won't 
fill the assignment. Two will.” 

“You should have Tet the director know what 
you had in mind,” said Gayevoi reproachfully. 
“Te would have made him a little easier. After 
ali, he’s just as anxious as any of us.” 

“I believe in’ getting results before 1 talk 
about) them.” Krainev returned. “At least one 
heat.” he added, with an expectant glance in the 
direction of the laboratory, 

“To inake this steel right "3; no great merit,” 
he was thinking; “hut to fall down on making 
it --that’s a diserace.” 

“A disgrace!” he said aloud, turning sharply 
away. Gayevoi glanced at him anxiously, and, 
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thinking to divert his mind, began to talk about 
the latest reports from the front. 

“The front,” reflected Krainev bitterly. “The 
front needs) armour plate, and L- give it 
scrap. 

The conversation flagged, Both were too de- 
pressed to dalk, 

“Its the first heat.” Gayevoit told himeclf. 
serking some justification for the shop manager. 
“All sorts of little things may have eone wrone. 
It sometimes takes weeks to master grades of steel 
that are less complex than this, Only why did 
he have to shoulder al] the responsibility him- 
self? After all. there’s the chief engineer. and 
the engineering department. They could have helped. 
Is it vanily -wanting to thug all) the glory? 
No. It’s not that. Simply, confidence in himself 
and in his workers. Bul just the same, the re- 
sults....° And Gayevoi cursed himself for his 
fuilure to summon Makarov while the stecl was 
still in the furnace, 

“YH call him in for the second heat. al 
least.” che decided, and made for the nearest 
telephone. 

The director appeared beside No. 1 furnace. 
followed by the chief engineer. Makarov, gestiv- 
ulating heatedly, seemed to he urging something 
on the director; but Dubenko only waved him 
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off impatiently and strode on along the charging 
level to where Krainev was standing. 

Serevi Petrovich had the impulse to turn on 
his heel and leave. Controlling himsei® how- 
ever, wilh some effort, he remained where he 
was, 

“Here goes” he thought. 

Coming up to him. Dubenko stopped ab- 
rupliy. Ouly the presence of the workers, it was 
evident, reslrained the direetor from = a_ violent 
oulburst of indignation, 

The Jaboratory door flew open, and Shatilov 
came running out along the charging level. 

“Servet Petrovich.” he cried. “It's all right! 
The chomium’s all right! They cheeked it. The 
first test was wrone!” 

Makarov elineed at the director, 

Dubenko extended a hand to Krainev. 

“Congratulations,” he said, 

“Tm preparing another heat for tapping.” 
Krainey reported. wondering how the director 
would ieecive his) announcement, 

Dubhenko Jauehed. 

“So T see” he said, “In not blind.” 

The melters came thronging noisily out of 
the Jaboratory. Then Karevskaya appeared, beam- 
ing with pleasure. flourishing dhe laboratory cer- 
tificale of the first heat. 


And from that day on a new type of steel 
flowed from the open-hearth furnaces. 

In place of the noisy, rimming. effervescent 
mass that rushed down the spout when ordinary 
steel was made, tle Jadles received a thick, quiet, 
high-quality metal, designed for armour plate. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Coming into the laboratery, carly one morn- 
ing, Krainevy learned that No. 3 furnace had 
tuned out a heat which was nol up to specifier: 
tions, His lips sei in a grim dine. This was) the 
second failure since his shop had = beeun — to 
woik on the defence assignment. 

As always, Kerainevy beean the day by mak- 
mig oan unhurried tour of the shop. Pausing 
ato the fiimaces, he pointed out. here excessive 
draft, there a pile of rubbish on the charging 
level. Jle checked the readings of the recording 
instruments. and made several notes in his mem- 
arandum hook. Only when this was done did 
he set ont for the record room to receive the 
report of the night shift. 

Before the war, the workers had never = gath- 
ered for the report immediately upon the whiis- 
tHe. Wohad becu the eustom te come in a quarter 
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of an hour later, after turning over unhurriedly 
to the incoming shift, washing up, and getting 
into town clothes, Now things were different. 
The moment the shift was over, peopic bastene| 
to the record room to hear the radio broadcsst 
of the latest news from the front. Latecomers, 
angrily motioned into silence. wonld stop guilt- 
ih just inside the door, afraid to move lest they 
miss a word of the communiqué, 

Today. there was a report on the Jusseg of 
the German fascist troops in six weeks of battle. 

“ soud job. all that scum done away with!” 
suid) Nikiten,o. raising a hand to smooth back 
his scorehed hair. “But they keep pushing and 
pushing. the devils. on Smolensk, and Uman. and 
Belaya Tserkov, When are we going to stop 
them?” 

“If we start making steel like No. 3 last 
night.” Lutsenko muttered glumly, “we woul have 
anything to stop them with.” 

Nikitenko was about to reply; but the door 
opened, and the shop manager came in. 

An unwonted hush fell in the room. Looking 
from face to face, Krainev -inderstood that all 
the men knew of the rejected heat. 

“Tt’s a dear foreman you’ve turned out to 
he.’ he said sternly to Shatilov, who sat among 
his comrades with hanging head and lowered 
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eyes, “A very dear foreman. A nice ]ot of money 
youre costing the works. Again your steel has 
lo he serapped.” 

“Sergei Petrovich,” Shatilov began: but Krai- 
ney interrupted. 

“Youre a tankman, Shatilov. You and! 
we oneht to be alt the front. but we're kept here 
insteadl to make steel, tank steel. And what do 
we do? Six tanks could have been armomed 
out of that heat. Do vou know where the trouble 
lies?” 

“Yes. F took over from Exutov in bad shipe.” 

“For the second time!” 

“lor the second time, Sergei Petrovich.” 

For a moment Krainev did not speak, mak- 
ing an effort to restrain his rising anger. Rep- 
clition of mistakes was a thing he could never 
foreive, in’ himself or in others, At leneth. he 
said: 

“Did sou have orders from me not to take 
over from any foreman if the heat hadn't been 
condreted properly? Is that right?” 

“That’s right. Sergei Petrovich, It's my fault.” 

“Then why the devil dont you carry oul 
vour orders?” Krainev shouted. “Who gave you 
permission to spoil steel? “That's right, Sergei 
Petrovich. It's my fault, Sereci Petrovich. I 
know my name's Sergei Petrovich. Once you take 


over a heat, its your responsibility, Why did 
you do it?” 

“What else could I do? Lyntov’s an ex- 
perienced foreman. It's sort of awkward to say 
anything.” 

“Ah, so its awkward lo say anything to 
Lyutov. But it isn’t awkward, I suppose, to 
spoil a heat! Tt iswt awkward to Jet down the 
works! To Jet duwn the front!” 

Qa the Jast word. Kraineyv almost choked 
wilh indignation, 

The door swung open, admitting a_ girl in 
a White beret. She paused in the doorway, 
brushing bach a Jock of chestnut hair that had 
slipped onto her forehead. The strained silence 
in the room told hee that the report this morn: 
ine wag not an ordinary one. She glanced at 
the shop manager. then al the foreman, trying 
to euess what had «one wrong, 

“Comrade Teplova,” said Krainev, turning to 
the wirl. “draw up an order for foreman Shati- 
lov’s removal. and have the artist make a plac: 
ard: “Shame! Foreman Shatilov§ spoiled two 
heats! ™ 

Leaving the record room, Krainev” walked 
slowly to the teeming bay. ‘The ingots of reject- 
ed stecl were cooling in the teeming box of 
No. 3. Their clear-eat ov Yines and splendid sur- 
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face renewed his hitter chagrin. A trille—a few 
thousandths of one per cent of phosphorus above 
the limit-——and ten hours of intensive labour 
thrown to the winds. 

Above all, however, he blamed himself. 

“ft shows I've heen a poor teacher,” he said 
aloud. “Too lenient.” 

To him, the foreman’s error was his own. 

For some minutes after Krainey had left, a 
heavy silence hung in the record room, The first 
to break it was Lutsenko, a veteran meller wit 
had retired on pension some years before, but 
had returned to work when the war began, 

“Time and again Tye warned you, Shatiloy,” 
he said elumly. “not to give Lyulov any leeway, 
tuking over after bis shift. Aud what do you do? 
"Yes. Nikolai Ivanovich, if you please, Nikolai 
fyanovich?” A nice job you take over from Nik- 
old Ivanovich! When he’s going to tap. the 
heat himself, he runs everything just so; bul if 
he secs it won't be tapped in his shift. he's sure 
to pay some dirty trick. And you take the con 
sequences!” 

“T’s the worst thing, coming on after Lvutov,’ 
said Sasha, a young furnace helper, come to the 
works from a sleclmen’s irade school, He spoke 
very Joud. with an angry spark in the lively 
eves he turned to the foreman. 
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“What do you know about it?” someone 
asked from a far corner. 

“Mavhe I don’t know too much with my 
head.” Sasha returned. “But my back knows, well 
enough, Io can't) straighten up till next day, 
with all the limestone I have to dump im the 
furnace, when we take over after Lyutov.~ 

“A fine job: six tanks off the plan, a hun- 
dred rubles of bonus lost. and tons of material 
wasled it wont he remelted so soon! Brought 
shame on ourselyes, and lost our foreman, and 
made a hole in our awn pay ™ said Nikitenko. 
his eves fixed mournfully on the floor. 

“Shatilov!" said = Matviyenko. “Remember 
what Gayevoi said at the last mecting? ‘Some- 
limes you let one man off easy. and it works out 
against all the rest.’ ” 

“Ah. you can all go to hell!” exclaimed Sha- 
tilov. who had been listening in silence all this 
time. “As if il wasn’t enough to get it from the 
maniger, you all have to jump on me tvo.” And 
he Ieft the room. hanging the door, 

“Can't take it. can you?” Nikitenko shouted 
after him, Ile also Ieft the 100m. The others fol- 
lowed. 

Teplova was Ieft alone. For a while she sat 
motionless, decp in thought, Then, seizing the 
furnace journals, she bean leafing them hur. 
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riedly, copying out long columns of figures. And 
as the columns grew, her face hecame very grave. 

The telephone rang. It was Krainev. remind- 
ing her that he must have the data on the 
work of the shop for the past twenly-four hours. 
By the time she brought him the required mate- 
rial. there was no more than) twenty minules 
feft before the general moming report in’ the 
alirector’s office. Krafinev glanced reproachfully 
at the clock. Teplova apologized, explaining 
that she Jvid been unavoidably detaimed, 

Sereci Petrovich began to Jook through the 
material she had brought him. He was always 
pleasantly surprised by the care and thorough 
ness with which these daily summaries wert 
drawn up. Besides the essential output figures, 
they contained a wealth of supplementary in- 
formation on the work of men and Jurnaces: 
quota fulfilment, experditure of raw materials. 
and duration of the different processes. by crews 
ands shifts, A special account was conducted 
for cach foreman, indicating every heat tapped 
since the beginning of the year. In the plant 
where Krainev had worked before. detailed sum- 
maries had heen drawn up only once a month. 
Here, as a_ result of the thorough accounting 
system Teplova ‘had inslituled. this data was 
available daily. And. having such precise and up- 
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to-dale information always at his fingertips, the 
manager of the open-hearth shop invariably came 
oul the victor in arguments with the transport, 
supply, and power departments during th: daily 
general reports. How the girl managed it was 
hard to understand. 

This morning, the summary was far from 
exliauslive. But Krainev had very little time, 
and could only glance through it hastily, 

“Tt wasn't Shatilov’s fault,” Teplova said sud- 
denly. 

Krainev looked at her in surprise. 

“And what makes you stand up for him?” he 
demanded sharply. 

“You see, Sergei Petrovich, Shatilov is new 
as a foreman. Ile’s a member of the Comsomnol. 
and....” 

“As secretary of the shop Comsomol unit. 
youd be doing better to see that Comsomol mem- 
hers don't spoil steel.” Krainev put in. 

“That's just what Im trying to do, Sergei 
Petrovich, Let me ask vou one question: whom 
do you count the best foreman in the shop?” 

“Lyutov, of course.” he replied impatiently. 
glancing geain at the clock. He had very little 
time to spare. 

“fF stayed in the record 100m today, after 
you reprimanded Shatilov.” Teplova began hur- 
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riedly, “and I heard what the others had io 
say. They had it in for Shatilov, well enough; 
but they cursed Lyutov. too, for the way he turns 
over his heals to the next shift. I decided to 
make a check. Aud it’s truc. All the heats Lyutov 
taps come oul perfectly right. But both rejected 
heals came oul of furnaces that Evutoy had started 
and handed on to the next shift. And another 
thing. Even when the heats he hands on come 
out right, they drag out longer than the usual 
time, Here’s the data.’ And she showed Krainev 
the material she had been working over all) morn- 
Ing, 

The conclusions indicated were unexpected. 
and Krainev sat for some time. thinking ove: 
them, The telephone rang. reminding him that 
he was Jate. Thrusting Teplova’s materials into 
his pocket. he hurried to the director's office. 

The report had already beeun, and he had 
to ask permission to enter. When he came in 
the manager of the blast furnace shop, his 1¢- 
port. delivered. was lightine a cigarette. and 
Nechavev was reporting on the work of the 
rolling mills, Dubenko paced restlessly up and 
down, fis hands behind his hack. His — lean. 
nervous face expressed displeasure, One eye was 
screwed up. and the other eyebrow raised --a bad 
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“Another heat spoiled.” he exclaimed, inter- 
rupting Krainev, when the Jatter began the usual 
repoil ou the work of his shop. ‘Remove the 
foreman, and put Ivim on some other job: ” 

A lengthy tirade followed, Dubenko said more 
or less the same things Krainev himself had said 
to Shatilov: ut he put them at greater length. 
and in’ sharper terms. Krainev fell a growing 
irritation, He would have preferred the slerncst 
replimamd. were it) only brief! and to the point. 
to this protracted “sawiaill” as he called the 
director's moralizings. It was beyond endurance, 
Finally. he broke oul: 

“There's no need to tell me all that. Pyotr 
Kvanovieh, [ know it’ perfectly well. and PIL do 
eversthing necessary. But) Fm not going to 
remove Shatiloy.” 

“Youll remove him immediately.” 

“T wont, Pyotr Ivanovich, beeause. ...* 

“Then To owille?) declared) Dubenko. ignoring 
Krainev's explanations. 

“You wont, when you realize...” 

Dubenko pressed a finger down on the bell. 
und kept it there. When the surprised seere- 
tary came hurrying in. Dubenko dictated to him 
an order demoting Shatilov from foreman to 
melter. Krainev got up and left the room. He 
knew that this was not the thing to do, but he 
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could no longer control his irritation, The .oth- 
ers slared after him, and Gayevoi shrugged 
disapprovingly, Dubenko, however, was not dis- 
turbed. He knew his open-hearth shop manager 
well. Himself, Dubenko would flare up as sud- 
denly as gunpowder, often for trifling reasons. 
Krainey. on the other hand. would explode only 
after lone internal seething; and, once his anger 
had found outlet, would quickly regain control. 

And so it was on this occasion. Exasperated 
by the director’s peremplory decision. Krainev 
left the 100m, Test bis tongne get the better of 
him, He smoked a cigarette or two. then tele: 
phoned the shop and had a talk with the foreman. 
When Je felt that he could keep himself in 
hand. he returned to the director’s ofhee, Du- 
benko glanced significantly at Gayevoi, as thonch 
io say, “There! It's all over.” The report contin- 
ued as usual, In conclusion, Senin, the manager 
of the transportation department. announced the 
number of carloads of armour plate despatched. 

When the report was over, Krainev spent some 
time in the shop, and then returned to his office. 
The order for Shatilov’s demotion would not be 
posted until the next day, and Krainev was in 
no hurry to renew his argument with Dubenko. 
The director was stubborn. Until he had reached 
derision, he was open to argument; afterwards, he 


was impervious to the most well-founded appeal. 
Moreover, Dubenko thought very highly of 
Lyutov, and it would be dificult, #f not impos- 
sible, to convince him that Lyutov was to 
blame for Shatilov’s failure. Nor could Krainev 
himself vo any further without a thorough check 
on Teplova’s conclusions, With this in mind, he 
looked attentively through the furnace journals. 

“Suppose T send for Lyutov and talk it over 
with him frankly.” he thought, as he Jaid the 
journals aside; tut he at once abandoned. this 
idea. Tyutoy was an arrogant and overweening 
man. Holding first place in the shop, he con- 
sidered himself infallible, and would never admit 
a mistake. 

Then, suddenly, a very simple solution oc- 
curred to Krainev. Lyutov must be compelled te 
take over from himself: to work on after his 
shift. and carry to completion a heal he had been 
e\pecting to turn over to the foreman of the nevi 
shift. That would demonstrate. not only Lo Lyutos 
and to all the workers, but, still, more important. 
to the director. how dishonestly Lyutov worked. 

“And suppose even that fails to convinee Du- 
lenko?” Krainev asked thimself. pacing uneasily 
up and down the room. A moment kuer, he 
was hurrying towards the office of the shop 
Party bureau. 
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He found Teplova there, explaining —some- 
thing to Matviyenko with greu feeling and con- 
viction, Matviyenko seemed absorbed in a list of 
figures that lay before him, on a sheet of paper 
torn from a memorandum pad. Ilis heavy eye- 
lids diooped, giving his face an expression of 
eMreme fatigue. 

“So you're removing Shatilov, comrade man- 
ager?” he asked, lifting stern, thonghtful eyes 
to Krainev, 

Sergei Petrovich told him what had happened 
at the general report. Matviyenko frowned. Iv 
knew the director's temper. 

“Stull, Pm not intending to remove Shatilov.” 
Krainev declared, and went) on te explain his 
plan. 

Matviyenko thought awhile. 

“You're right, Sergei: Petrovich.” he said fe 
nally. “The Party organization will back you.” 

“That's just what To came to see yon about.” 
eal Krainev relieved. 

“Hes albany fault.” Teplova putin, “at was 
my fieures on Lyutov’s work that gave him hia 
reputation, T didwt take into account the chance 
of shifts.” 

“No, no, Valentina Ivanovna.”  Wrainev— re- 
terned. “Tt was my job to s.e into that, F should 
have realized sooner how things stood. Only we've 
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had so few failures, up to now, that I’ve never 
really looked into them properly.” 


Coming home that evening, Krainev found 
his apartment empty. There was a note tacked 
to the door: “Vadim is upstairs.” Sergei Pe'- 
rovich went up to the neat floor, and rang = the 
Makarovs’ bell. 

The door was opened by Elena Makarova. 
the chief engineer’s wife. Two little boys---Krai- 
nev’s son. Vadim, and this playmate, Victor Ma- 
karov—came running after her, and Krainev lifted 
them hoth to kiss. 

“Hes Vasya telephoned?” he asked. “Will 
he soon he home?” 

Elena shook her head. 

“Trinas away again.... 

“Yes, she’s gone oul,” Elena said, deliber- 
ately disregarding the tone of his “again.” Then. 
abruptly changing the subject, she asked: 

“Has something gone wrong al the shop?” 

“How do you knov ?” Krainev demanded, 
somewhat taken aback. “Vasva’s not home, and he 
wouldn't talk about such things over the phone.” 

Klena smiled. 

“We wives always know, the minule we see 
you. Sometinies. even, before we see you. by the 
way your feet sound on the stairs. When all’s 
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well, Vasya never seems tired. His sicp is so 
light! But when there's trouble, he walks differ- 
ently, and his voice is different, too— duller.” 

Sergei. Petrovich turned his cyes away. The 
tone of hig voice, the weight of his foolsteps 
whom thad they ever interested? Elena, reading 
his thoughts, wished she had been more careful. 

There was an awkward pause. 

“Well, TM be going,” he said. beckoning to 
Vadim. 

“Don't go, Sergei Petrovich!” pleaded Elena, 
seizing his arm. “Stay and have dinner with us. 
Please!” 

“No, thank you,” he replied deteuminedly, “PI 
have my dinner at home.” And again he turned 
away his cyes. 

“Well, then, be sure you dont give any of 
it to Vadim.” Elena warned him, when she had 
made sure he was not angry. “He and Victor 
just had a coulest to see which could eat the 
most.” 

“Who won? Victor?” asked Sergei Petrovich. 
smiling. 

“Nohady! Nobody!” the boys cried rapturously. 

“I interfered,” Elena explained. “I saw thev 
were simply gorging, so I stopped supplies. Stub- 
born as their fathers. both of them—thev'd sooner 
burst than own themselves beaten.” 
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“Why is everything so different with the Ma- 
karovs?” Sergei Petrovich wondered, as he went 
down the stairs to his own apartment. “Elena 
takes such an interest in the works, ard in her 
hushand’s preblems, After all, she has interests 
of her own, too, no less than anybody. She's 
studying Enelish, and she does a lot of reading. 
Perhaps [ dowt try hard enough to interest Tina 
in my wouk.... No, that’s not so. Pve done my 
best. and never eot an ounce of sympathy. Pve 
worried over her problems, but she never has 
over mine, Never. TL wonder why?” 

Ju the kitehen, he found a cold dinner, But 
there wes ne read. He ate a few slices of 
meese, with some vanilla rusks that were lying 
in the bread box. and Jay down on the conch. 

Nacdinr immediately scrambled up beside him. 
The boy was always eager for these rare moments 
when he could take possession of his father and 
shower him with questions. Before the war, the 
evening hours had always) been transformed into 
“question and) auswer parties.” as Sergei Petro- 
vieh called them, But everything was different 
now, 

“Well. sonny, and what did you and Victor 
play al today?” the father asked. 

Listening to the child's happy prattle, how- 
ever, he repeated|y caught himself napping. 
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Then, noticing how his father’s cyelids 
drooped, Vadim grew still. Sergei Pelrovich fell 
asleep. and the boy dozed off heside ‘him. 

They were both awakened by the telephone. 
Opanasenko was calling, from the shop. Fle asked 
vermission to send for a foreman to relieve 
Lyutov. Serget Petrovich forbade him to do so. 

A few minutes later, Lyutov tclephoned him- 
self, complaining thal he wags tired and ashing to 
be relieved, as his shifL was over. 

“You can liold out ull morning, [t's harder 
in the trenches,” Nrainev answered sharply, and 
hung up the receiver. 

Vadim was half asleep on the couch, Sereei 
Petrovich lifted him tenderly and carried him to 
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Lyulov was compelled tu work on through the 
night shifl. He tried the first-aid centre, but the 
doctor found nothing wrong with him and_ re- 
fused to give him a release. Nothing remained but 
lo return to the shop and get to work. In No. 
3 and No, 5 furnaces, where the slag had beer 
skimmed in his shift. the phosphorus content was 
slowly hut steadily rising. Lyutov rushed madly 
from one furnace to the other. He tricd to skim 
the slag again, but it was too late: the slag 
broucht the metal with il. 
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Melter Nikitenko watched Lyutov’s every move. 
He was very sorry about the metal, but glad to 
sce Lyutov exposed. Coming up close, he looked 
mockinely into the foreman’s flustered face and 
asked: 

“Well. comrade foreman—got stuck in your 
own muck, eh?” 

When Lyutov, growing desperate, began to 
shout and curse, Nikitenko broke in sharply: 

“Wold your noise. What are we going to do 
about the phosphorus? Curses won't bring it 
down.” 

Lyutov seemed to shrink into himself, 

“Oh, well, Comrade Nikitenko,” he said ingra- 
tiatingly. “the steel can go for roofing.” 

“Nothing doing!” thundered Nikitenko. “Last 
night we ruined our stcel, all on account of 
you, and lost our foreman, too, and now you 
think we're going to do it again? In the Com- 
somol furnace? I suppose you'll drag the molyb- 
denum out with a rake—eh?” 

“After all, the steel won’t go to waste.” Lyu- 
tov tried to urge. “Itil simply be used for 
something else.” 

“Nothing doing!” Nikitenko shouted again. 
“T won’t tap the furnace till the steel is right, if 
we have to stay here till this time tomorrow! 
Clever, aren’t you—used for something else! Any 
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stee] that can’t help the front is that much stcel 
gone to wasic. Dump in some more hot metal, 
and start all over.” 

“Are you crazy, Nikitenko? We'll overload the 
furnace, and put it out of commission. They'll 
throw us out of the works for thal.” 

“And serve us right if they do. Only that 
would be too soft. Spoilers ought to be shot.” 

And Nikitenko hurried away, to persuade shift 
manager DBondarev to allow an additional charge 
of hot metal. 

The furnace was loaded to dhe Jimil. and the 
process recommenced, When ore was added, slaz 
came pouring ont through all the doors and 
flooded the whole charging level. The sweating 
crew cleared it away by hand, Lyutov cursed fu- 
riously, fearing that the metal would burn through 
the sill and come rushing out after the slag. 
Should that happen, the furnace would be doomed 
lo a prolracted stoppage. 

Sasha, moving away for a moment’s respite, 
paused beside Lyutov. 

“Bad bees, bad honey.” he said loudly, brush- 
ing the streaming sweat away from his eyes. 

Lyutov clenched his teeth, but said nothing. 

Tutsenko came up slowly from No. 5, and 
watched the bustling foreman for a while, shak- 
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“What about minc—are we going lo tap it 
tonight, or what?” he demanded finally, pulling 
Lyutov towards his furnace. 

The metrl from No. 5 was cast for roofing. 
At No. 3, however, Nikitenko refused to tup the 
heat until its quality was assured. The foreman, 
thoronghly subdued, obediently followed the or- 
tlers of the angry melter. 

When Teplova came into the record room next 
morning, she found the shop manager at the desk, 
staring at Lyutov as though he had never seen the 
man before, Lyutov, red as a boiled Jobster, was 
mopping perspiration from his cheeks and fore- 
head. with a look of mingled guilt and bewilder- 
ment in his shifty eyes. 

The dovr opened, and Dubenko strode in. 
Learning of the failure of No. 5. he had hastened 
immediately to the shop. 

The daily report began. And in the course of 
this report, which developed gradually into a gen- 
tral meeting, all Lyntov’s old sins were recalled: 
his intrigues against other workers: his efforts to 
bring his own shift to the fore, not hy honest 
work, but hy methods wo.xing to the detriment 
of the shop as a whole: his toadying io Valsky, 
the former shop manager, and the debauchery for 
whieh he had been expelled from the Party. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


By night, the town melted into darkness. merged 
with the carth, Only over the blacked-out works 
did a red glow rise from time lo time. Every 
tapping of iron or steel would lift the sheltering 
mask of darkness from the works, and with it 
from the town. 

“You cami hide the sun.” Krainey reflected. 
approaching the open-hearth shop. The building 
secemed to hous: a conflagration. Every chink, cvery 
pening in the roof, even the tiniest, sent oul 
bright searchlight rays into the night, Kraines 
watehed them with troubled eyes, While only the 
ordinary operations were in progress, the shop 
romained javisible; but the tapping of the fur- 
naces Was not lo he concealed. 

He went inside, Encased in shect iron from 
cvound to roof, the shop had become very stuffy. 
Only opposite the furnaces was there a curreni 
of cool night air, pumped in by powerful ventila- 
lors 

Krainev glanced down inlo the teeming bay. 
Newly filled moulds slowed, scarlet rectangles, in 
the darkness below. 

Standing there ou the charging level, he re- 
called the past few days: Lyulov’s exposure; the 
melters’ angry faces; Duhenko, promptly reseind- 
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ing the order for Shatilov’s demotion; the hap- 
piness in Shalilov’s eyes. He recalled other eyes-- 
Valya Teplova’s, warm and friend!v; and, some- 
how, life assumed a brighter aspect. 

Krainev’s reflections were interrupted Ty a 
shrill, warning blast of the works whistle. Be- 
fore he could collect his thoughts, a violent ex- 
plosion sounded. A second followed, and a third. 
After a brief pause, a fourth explosion, still more 
violent. rocked the whole building. Hundreds of 
bomb splinters rattled against the roof, tore at 
the iron-sheathed walls, clattered down on the iron 
floor plates of the charging level. Somebody 
sercamed, ; 

For a fraction of an instant, slinging fear 
plued Krainev to one of the pillars supporting the 
roof. But he broke immediately away. and 
ran down the level towards No. 1 furnace, The 
workers had gathered here, just inside the shop 
entrance. Krainev was about to order them to 
leave for the slit trenches, when suddenly a rapid, 
multiple ral-tat-tat beean overhead, as though 
someone were emptying a sack of peas onto the 
roof, An enemy plane was strafing the building. 
Death-bearing lines of light—tracer machine-gun 
bullets—pierced the roof, and ricochelted from 
the charging level. Metal struck coldly against 
metal. 
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“Get under the level!’’ Krainev shouted, realiz- 
ing that the thick plates offered reliable shelter 
against bullets and bomb splinters. 

Ag suddenly as it had begun, the bombing 
ended. Whistle and sirens soon blew the all clear, 
and the crews quickly gathered at their furnaces. 


The enemy was still far removed: but the war 
nad already burst into the town, At first a distant 
menace, threalening the threshold of the nution. 
it stood today at the threshold of every home. 
More, it had entered every home. The short hous 
of uneasy sleep were broken by incessant aleits. 
systematic bombings made wotk almost impos- 
sible, ‘To people's growing anvxicty for the fate 
of the country, for the Jot of the thousands of 
men. women, children left in towns and villages 
seized by the enemy, was added an unremitting 
eoneern for their own works. their own families. 
their own lives. 

Particularly diffteult was the work of the open- 
hearth shop. Several times every night, the men 
would have to leave the shop for the slit trenches. 
The gas would he turned Jow, and the metal 
would cool in the furnaces. After the all clear, 
it would he reheated, only to cool again during 
the next alert. It would take all day to bring 
the night’s work to rights; and as soon as dark- 
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ness fell the same thing would begin again. For 
several days on end, the shop gave no produc- 
lion. 

When the alert sounded, and Irina, wrapping 
a blanket hastily around Vadim, ran off to the 
sheller with the sleepy child, Krainev would 
hurry straight to the shop. He would find it dark 
and hushed, Only the shift manager, the foremen. 
and the melters were obliged to remain al the 
furnaces, with two bricklayers in case of emer- 
gency. But Matviyenko, calm and steady, would 
invariably appear. Then ‘Teplova would arrive. 
and then the shop mechanic, looking grimmer with 
Gvery raid. 

At first Sereei Petrevich remonstrated with 
them, and tried ripeatedly, without sucress, to 
drive them home. In the end, however, he gave 
up these fruitless efforts, In the depths of his 
heart, he was pleased to have these three in the 
shop during alerts, Despite the black blinds. the 
record room seemed bright and cozy. They would 
all smoke. even Teplova. Matviyenko broueht to 
these “parties.” as he called their nightly gather- 
ines, a spirit of drollery and friendly teasing. 
When danger was close, the power station would 
turn off all lights. and only the glowing ciga- 
rettes would relieve the darkness in the room. 

Krainey was oppressed »y a sense of his own 
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helplessness, his inability to offer active resist- 
ance to the enemy. 

One night, entering the shop ducing an alert, 
he was surprised to hear loud laughter. A narrow 
tlrip of light, coming through one of the furnace 
foors, faintly outlined a group of people on th 
charging level. Coming closer, he recognized the 
crew of the Comsomol furnuce, and. towering 
above their youthful fignres, a huge, moustached 
teemer, whose deep, rolling laugh drowned out 
all other voices, Krainev slopped_ to listen. 

“T was down in the slit trench, waiting for 
the all clear.” said Sasha, when the laughter had 
subsided, “and all of a sudden T heard some wom- 
an yelling up at the entrance: ‘Ksenya, Ksenya., 
are you there?’ Well, of course, everyone started 
eskinga—which Ksenva? There’s lots of girls named 
Ksenya. And then ste said: ‘Oh. good Lord. 
Ksenofont Petrovich, he jumped right out of the 
bathtub and forgot to put his coat on!’ Only. 
don't you see, he had tig coat on. all right. her 
dariing Nsenya. It wasn’t his coat he forgot, THe 
Was silling in there on the wet clas without any 
pauls on.” 

Again a burst of laughter interrupted Sasha’s 
story, and he laushed with the rest. 

Krainev, in the distance, could not help hut 
smile, 
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“So then we all knew which Ksenya she was 
Jooking for,” Sasha continued. “It was old Valsky, 
Ksenofont Petrovich, And everybody in that trench 
was just about rolling on the floor. It was some- 
thing awful! Petro, from No. 5, gasped out, ‘Oh, 
my poor sides!’ and started crawling out of the 
trench on all) fours. Well, and the rest of us 
followed him. You know yourselves, when a fel- 
low’s feeling jolly, theres nothing on earth can 
scare him.” 

“And is that why you’re not in the trench, 
where vou belong?” Krainev demanded, coming 
up to them. with a hand to his lips to hide his 
smile, 

“Tfow can we leave the furnace, with the heat 
all ready ?” returned Shatilov. “We were just go- 
ine to lap it when the alert sounded. If the raid 
doesn't drag out too long, we can tap right after 
the all clear, as soon as the power comes on.” 

“Won't it cool?” Krainev asked. Getting out 
his blue glass, he looked in at the peephole. 

“No, Sergei Petrovich. it won't cool,” Niki- 
tenko told him cheerfully. “We're keeping the 
gas up well. with some estra draft to kcep the 
flame short. so nothing will show through the 
smokestack. We've got a watcher up on the roof, 
keeping bis eye on the stack, so we can be sure 
that’s all right ” 
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“And what’s ‘Daddy’ doing here with you?” 
Krainev asked, referring to the big teemer by his 
shop nickname. 

“Why, they haven’t got a leemer in their 
crew,” Daddy returned. “They're Iearning fast 
enough, They’ve got a Comsomol melter, and a 
(‘amsomo] foreman, too, Only when il comes to 
teeming, they have to send for me.” 

Shatilov was violating the air defence regul:- 
tions. As the work of the furnace did not expose 
the building, however, the risk seemed permis- 
sible. 

“AIL right, we'll make a try. VIL be here for 
the tapping,” Krainev said, and moved away to 
the neat furnace. 

No, § had also been ready for tapping when 
the alert was sounded: but the gas had been shut 
Mf. and the steel was rapidly cooling, 

The Comsomol furnace was tapped — twenty 
minules after the all) clear. The remaining 
furnaces drageed out their heats until the morn- 
Any 

Coming into the record room after the teem- 
ing, Krainev found a complete “quorum”’—Mat- 
viyenko’s name for gatherings of the shop author- 
itics—assembled there. 

Sergei Petrovich immediatcly telephoned head- 
quarters to report the slale of affairs in the shop. 
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Then he called his home, and waited anxiously 
until, at last, Vadim'’s voice sounded in the re- 
celver. 

“Everything all right?” he asked. 

“ALL sieht. daddy. They missed us again,” 
the boy replied, He was firmly convineed that 
their home was the prime target of the German 
flyers, 

As Serge: Vetrovich, greatly relieved, hung up 
the receiver, ‘Teplova said: 

“We oueht to get the rest of the workers to 
hack up the Comsomol crew, and stay on the job 
during air raids. Otherwise well never eet any- 
thine done.” 

Matvivenko glanced at Krainev, with a barels 
perceptible smile, He liked the proposal. But 
Valya thought the Parly secretary was laughing 
at her. 

“Why not?” she demanded hotly. “Why not? 
Out at the front, do they leave the trenches when 
thes‘re bombed? OF course not! So why should 
we? Aren'L we working for the front?” 

“The workers will be willing.” said Matvi- 
yenko confidently. “Its the authorilies we may 
find it hard to convince. It’s against the air de- 
fence regulations, dowt forget.” 

Telephoning the works Party commillee, he 
requested Gayevoi to come to the shop. 
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Dubenko came in, on his customary round of 
the shops after air raids, Soon after, Gayevoi ap- 
peared. 

“We cant ask the workers to slay in the slop 
during raids,” Matviyenko said. with an enquir- 
ine glance at the director. “But if they stay of 
their own will. I think we can take the risk, I'm 
sure Pyotr Ivanovich will approve.~ 

After a little thought, Duhenko agreed, add- 
ing, however, that he would refer this decision to 
the People’s Commissar for confirmation. 

When morning came, placards appeared in the 
shop and at the works gates, proclaiming: 

“Three cheers for the Comsomol patriots! Fore- 
man Shalilov’s crew stayed at their furnace 
through the alert and kept it) running normal- 
ly!" 

The following night there were several alerts. 
hut nol a single worker left the shop. Even old 
Pakhomich, busily lining a spout, only grunted 
and) grumbled a bit, with an uneasy upward 
glevce, and then went on with his work. 

Shatilov’s crew soon had followers in the other 
shops as well; and it was not long before all the 
iron and steel works in the Donbas were work- 
ing steadily, in spile of enemy planes. 

Blast and open-hearth furnaces worked with 
slichtly hated breath: rolling mills. at full speed. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Early one August morning, the works loco- 
motive pulled up to the trestle of the biast fur- 
nace shop a long train of fifty-ton freight vars 
which had been camouflaged with greenery, Fresh 
saplings, nailed to the car walls on cither side. 
created the appearance of a shady Jane. Krainev, 
coming past, stopped short in amazement. The 
sight hroucht memories of childhood, and Trinily 
Sunday, with its ereen garlands indoors and out— 
varlands even om the railway engines passing by 
his town. 

Yet in the same instant his heart contracted 
painfully. Could this gay greenery offer protec- 
tion against the fascist vultures now savagely 
hombing every road that led to the Donbas? 

During the general report, Dubenko announced 
an expected increase in arriving freight. Several] 
trainloads of ore from the Urals were approach- 
ing the town. 

All day, Krainev was haunted hy that green 
lane of saplings. 


At lunch in the club, the talk was rather sub- 
dued. 


“I’m beginning to worry about the Donbas,” 
said Valsky—former manager of the open-hearth 
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shop, now employed in the engineering deparl- 
ment. 

“There’s no ground for worry,” returned Ne- 
chaycv, across the table. “Of course. I’m no strat- 
egist, but I should say we'll stop the Germans 
along the Dnieper.” 

“Yes, I’m beginning to worry,” Valsky re- 
peated obstinately. “The Donbas is the key to the 
Sovict Union, If we leave it, we can’t hope to 
keep the rest.” 

“You're rather quick about sclecting keys,” 
said Makarov acidly. “Whether you're worried 
or not, I can't tell, of conrse, But one thing 
I can tell you plainly: you’ve picked the wrong 
key.” 

Krainev, who had been listening in silence, 
pointed to the map of the Sovict Union hanging 
on the wall. 

“The Germans will drown in it,” he said. 

“They wont drown themselves, We'll drown 
them.” Makarov returned. And. turning back to 
Valsky, he continued: “You listen to me, Kseno- 
font Petrovich. Drop that talk about the Donhas 
and the Soviet Union, It’s pure drivel.” 

Later, returning to the works with Krainev, 
Makarov remarked: 

“TIe’s a slrange sort, Valsky. Muddy. Like that 
name they call him: ‘Beast number five.’ ” 
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“Why ‘number five?” asked Krainev, staring. 

And Makarov, evidently surprised at his 
friend’s ignorance, told him how the nickname 
had originated. 

When the stale loan was announced, shortly 
after his transfer to lhe engineering department, 
Valsky had made up his mind to subscribe as 
little as possible. He had waited patiently until 
the rally was over and almost everyone had left 
the ball. Then, coming up to the subscription 
table, he had named a sum equal to about half 
his monthly salary. Standing there silently, he 
had heard oul persuasion and remonslrances, nod- 
ding his head as though in full agreement; but 
when it came to signing, had again repeated the 
original sum, 

Darya Vasilyevna, an elderly cleaning woman, 
relired on pension after many years of work in 
the open-hearth shop, and now employed in the 
administration building, had stood for a long 
time quietly watching this scene. 

In the end, however, her patience had given 
out. Coming up to Valsky, she had said: 

“Now, aren’t you ashamed. Ksenofont Petro- 
vich? I signed up for a whole month’s pay. Why 
can’t you? You've got a house of your own, 
and no end of heasts and goods. There’s the 
cow—number one, and the calf—number _ two, 
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and the ewe—number three, and the sow-—num- 
ber four, And yourself, besides—beast number 
five!” 

“And ever since,” Makarov concluded, “Val- 
sky’s been known in the plant as ‘beast number 
five.’ ” 


An extermination detachment swung down the 
road, returning from target practice after the 
night shift. Foreman Shatilov, commander of one 
of the rifle platoons, turned over his platoon to 
a squad commander and strode briskly up to 
Krainev to report on the results of the morning's 
shooting. IIe felt that the detachment had made 
an excellent showing, But Sergei Petrovich, who 
during his term of military serviee had been the 
best hunter and marksman in his border unit, 
evinced no ereat enthusiasm. 

“Not bad for a beginning, comrade command- 
er,” he said. looking straight into Shatilov’s eves, 
“but not enough. We must have as many trained 
men us possible, and fast. Time presses.” 

“Anything new from the front?” asked Sha 
tilov anxivusly. 

“Not today. But take a look over there.” 

A leafy lane was moving past—the seconi| 
camouflaged train that day. It differed greatly 
from the first. The foliage was dusty, with 
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branches missing here and there. The cars were 
damaged, and the fine Krivoi Rog ore was sifting 
out through bullet holes in the sides. Shatilov bit 
his lip. 

The yard oulside the open-hearth shop was 
small and crowded. Before the war Krainev had 
found this very annoying. Today, he looked about 
him with entirely different feelings. That pile of 
ingots would afford a good position for a rifle 
squad, and the big iron ladle over there, with the 
chipped edge, could very well shelter a heavy 
machine gun, He clearly envisioned a scene of 
battle on the works territory. 

Entering the shop, Krainev found the crews 
of No. 3 and No, 4, which had just been tapped. 
enerectically putting their furnaces to rights. The 
meliters themselves had seized scoops. and were 
working so fast that their crews could barely keep 
up with them. The heap of dolomite by No. 3 
wag rapidly disappearing. 

And Krainev was at once absorbed by the ac- 
customed daily tasks. Once inside the shop, he 
alwass forgot everything but his work. 

It was not long, however. lefore his peace of 
mind was again disturbed. Teplova and  Matvi- 
yenko returned from the hospital, where they had 
gone to visit two workers wonnded during the 
night’s bombing. One, a: elderly teemer, was in 
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grave danger. A bomb splinter had pierced his 
inteslincs, and, after a protracted operation, he 
was still unconscious. The other, furnace helper 
Sasha, of Nikitenko’s crew, had quickly recovered 
from a slight concussion. and the doctors had 
allowed him to go home. 

Teplova’s cyes were red. Noticing Kraincv's 
vlance, she said simply, confirming his unspoken 
thought: 

“Yes, I've been crying, Sergei Petrovich. It's 
worse there than dt is here. Wises and children. 
all brokenhearted. Here in the shop, you dont 
nolice things so much. It's Jike being at the 
front. Dut there...” 

“{ wish youd slop coming to the shop dur- 
ine raids.” Krainev. said. 

“Thanks for the advice.” she replied. “I don't 
come as your secrelary- -I come as scerelary of 
the Comsomol unit in our shop. To you think it 
would be right for me to stay at home while the 
boys risk their lives here at the shop? A fine 
secretary Vd be then- and a candidate member 
of the Partly, at thal.” 

“I didn’t know you were a candidate member. 
When were you admitted?” 

“Last month.” 

“Sergei Petrovich,” asked Matviyenko sudden- 
ly, “how is it you're not in the Party?” 
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Krainev’s face clouded, and Teplova under- 
stood that the question had touched upon a sore 
spol. For some time he sat sniuking silently. 
Matviyenko, waiting patiently for his answer, 
thought to himself: 

“Tf wonder, really, why?” 

Unassuming. straightforward, resolute, Krainev 
had quickly won the confidence and liking of the 
entire shop. The workers, Matviyenko recalled. 
had made no attempt to hide their relief when 
Krainev was appointed in place of Valsky. With 
the arrival of the new manager, quarrels and curs- 
inz had disappeared from the shop. and discipline 
had sharply improved. Inviting the chairman of 
the shop trade union commitice and the secre- 
tary of the Comsomo] organization to his office. 
on his third day in the shop. he had expressed 
hig surprise at the small scope of socialist emula- 
tion among the sleelmen. Plans for joint work 
had quickly been agreed to, And when it trans- 
pired that Krainev was not a member of the 
Parts. people had found it sery hard to  be- 
lieve, 

“Perhaps he’s heen expelled, for some past 
error.” Matviyenko had thought at the time. 

“You see. Mikhail Trofimovich,” said Krai- 
nev, after a long silence, “to be a member of 
the Party, it’s not enough to have Bolshevik 
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conviclions. You have to have a Bolshevik char- 
acter. ”’ 

“And what do you mean by a Bolshevik char- 
acter?” Matviyenkho asked. 

“A Bolshevik churacter—that means the firm- 
ness and the purily of a diamond. As I see it, 
the Communists, among the masses, are like the 
parlicles of carbon in’ iron —the particles that 
make the iron into steel.” 

“Well. and what is it you lack, Sergei Petro- 
vicu?” asked Matviyenko bluntly. “Purity, or 
firmness?” 

The question was squarely put. It remained 
only to refuse an answer, or lo answer with equal 
blintness, Krainev replied: 

“Kirnmess, Mikhail ‘Trofimovich, Firmness 
and self-control.” 

“You— lacking in self-control?” Matviyenko 
demanded, recalling Krainev’s confidence at work, 
his composure during bombings. 

“Yes,” Krainev replied, with a sigh. “Don't 
you remember how I burst out against Shatilov, 
and how | acted in’ the director’s — office after- 
wards? I hold in as long as I can. but in the 
end [ always blow up. ‘High explosive,’ the fel- 
lows used lo call me at school. And nothing has 
been able to tame that explosive—not the army, 
nor enginecring school, nor the Comsomol. I want 
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to be in the Party, and I try to grow up to it. 
But my idea of what a Party member should be 
grows faster than I do. And I dont feel worthy.” 

Krainev relit his cigarette. 

“You ask other people’s advice about many 
things,” said Matviyenko. “Have you ever asked 
anyone about this?” 

“Why, no, I never have,” Krainev admitted. 

“You ought to. Others can judge better than 
yourself.” 

“He's right,” Krainev reflected. “How strange 
that it’s never occurred to me! I eo to people 
with all sorts of problems, and yet—never a 
word to anyone on such a vital question!” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The front was nearing the Donbas, The works 
folk spent most of their time in the shops, and 
the shift signals Jost all significance. When thes 
sounded. workers. foremen, enginecrs would 
throne to the Joudspeakers. listening with bated 
breath to the front-line communiques, and then, 
instead of gaing home, return to their jobs. Wellt- 
ers would not lexsve until their furnaces had heen 
tapped; the workers of the leeming hay. until the 
last ingot had been poured. Their t-sks done, they 
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would go home—but not for long. At home, 
hearts would sink, and hands itch for activity. 

Only at the works were they at ease, though 
their Jabour grew daily more diflicult, Their ranks 
melted steadily, some being called to the colours, 
others wounded during air raids. The distinction 
between front and rear was gradually disappearing, 
and none could tell, when leaving for the works, 
whether they would ever be coming home again. 

The Comsomol brigades and crews were par- 
ticularly hard hit, Many of their members went 
off to the front, and those who remained refused 
reinforcements. 

Passing by No. 3, one day, Krainev saw Ni- 
kitenko throwing dolomite into the furnace, with 
only Sasha to thelp him. The rest of the crew 
were busy al the back wall, plugging up the tap 
hole; and the charging machine was under repair. 
Sergei Petrovich told the foreman to send Niki- 
tenko help from the next furnace, where the crew, 
though also shorthanded, was made up of older 
and stronger men. 

A hearded worker strode up to No. 3, threw olf 
hig jacket, swept up a scoopful of dolomite, and 
startled for the charging door. 

But Sasha blocked his way, demanding: 

“Where's your card?” 

The worker stared blankly, 
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“What card? What are you talking about?” 

“The one that gives you the right to work 
at this furnace.” 

“What do you mean—the right? The foreman 
sent me here to help you out.” 

“What’s the foreman got to do with it? Go 
shave off your beard and sign up in the Comso- 
mol, before you come around helping here!” 

The worker pushed Sasha aside: but he did 
not succeed in dumping his dolomite into the 
furnace. Nikitenko, replacing Sasha in his path, 
enquired: 

“How many men in your crew?” 

“Four.” 

“Well. there’s four of us, 100, uncle. So you 
can just get back to your own furnace.” 

The worker hesitated, afraid to disobey the 
foreman, But Nikitenko seized his jacket and ran 
off with it to the neighbouring furnace. 

Grumbling, the worker followed. 

Krainev, watching from a distance, was about 
to interfere, At this point, however, the machine 
was brought up to No. 3, Now Sasha had only 
to manipulate the levers, and the dolomite went 
flying into the furnace. 


At about this time, Matviyenko began to no- 
tice a marked change in two of the engineers 
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with whom lhe came into frequent contact: Pi- 
vovarov and Valsky. 

Pivovarov, manager of the electric power 
sysiem in the open-hearth shop. had always been 
gruff anc surly with the workers, Now, his thun- 
derous bass dwindled to low, ingratiating tones. 
Valsky, too. who had never had a pleasaut word 
lo say to anyone in the shop, had suddenly 
lecome — garrulong = and = —semotional, —_effusing 
friendliness and sympathy upon all who would 
listen. 

Lyutov, demoted from foreman to melter, be- 
haved irreproachably—until, one October morn- 
ing, his name once more went crhoing through 
the works. 

Soon after the change of shifts. the meller 
who took over after Lyutov noticed that the stcel 
was scelhing madly at the heart of the bath. This 
was a slire sign of demolition of the furnace bot- 
tom. 

The melter immediately ordered the ladle set 
in place under the spout, hoping to tap the fur- 
nace in time to prevent disaster. Before his ordet 
could be carried out, however. the steel burst 
through the furnace bottom and began to spread 
over the floor. 

Nalure knows two fearsome clements: fire, and 
water, But whal can compare with molten steel. 
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combining within itself the might of both these 
elements ? 

The fiery flood consumed or swept away all 
that lay in its path, The supports of the cha:ging 
level warped. Rails writhed and twisled, living 
serpents. Then the advancing metal reached a 
water-filled pit, and a tremendous explosion shook 
the building. Dust came sifting down from the 
roof and the crane track girders. The cranes 
stopped. Darkness filled the shop, The workers 
stood hushed and motionless by their furnaces, 
afraid to stir in the impenetrable murk, Shift 
manager Bondarev, who happened to be out of 
doors in the stockyard at the time, rushed froin 
one shop entrance to the other, trying desperately 
lo set in; but the open doors were barred by 
scorching blasts of hot air, saturated with steam 
and dust. Huge drops of perspiration rolled down 
Bondarev's cheeks, which had turned an ashy 
grey. 

Krainev, hurrying to the shop from the ad- 
ministralion building, dragged him to safety. 
People were running up from all sides. Krainev 
tried lo drive them away. shouting: 

“There may be more explosions!” 

But nobody left. 

Matviyenko arrived, then Gayevoi and Du- 
benko. Valsky, too, came strolling up, twisting 
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his litthe moustache with a self-satisfied air, as 
though to say: 

“When I was manager, such accidents never 
happened,” 

Even before examining the furnace, Krainev 
realized that its 1epair would probably require 
five or six days. This, however, he could not 
brine himself to say aloud, Beckoning to the 
shift manager, he said: 

“Send immediately for the night shift fore- 
man, and for Lyutov. It was their job to inspect 
the furnace hefore charging.” 

Examination of the fiinace confirmed Krai- 
nev's worst forebodings. A hundred and fifty tons 
of steel lay nnder the hearth, a monstrous pan- 
cake, prisoning within itself all that had Jain 
in its path, Much of the metal had = got into 
the main smoke flne, almost entirely blockiny 
the outlet into the stack. 

The heat was still so great that Krainev 
was soon dripping with perspiration. When he 
trict lo light a cigarette, he found that the 
matches in his pocket were too damp to strike. 

Sergei Petrovich did not go to the general 
report in the director’s office, He was wailing 
impatiently for Lyutov. Again and again = the 
messenger returned with the news that Lyutov 
had nol yet come home, The furnace helper 
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declared that, after the tapping of the preceding 
heat, they had found a hollow in the furnace 
bottom, not far from the tap hole. Yet. without 
calling back the foreman, who had left to 
prepare another furnace for tapping, J.yutov 
had ordered the crew to charge as usual. 

The foreman. frightened and upsel, admittet 
that he had left the examination of the furnace: 
hottom to the melter. 

“After all, Lyutov’s really a foreman too,” 
he explained. in’ self-defence, “He knows justi as 
much as I do.” 

Lyutov’s disappearance troubled Krainey 
deeply. 

An added difficulty in the repair of the fur- 
nace was the lack of sufficient oxygen for culting 
out and removing. piece by piece. the steel “sow” 
that blocked the smoke flue, The oxygen plant 
at the Gorlovka fertilizer works had heen dam- 
aged in an air raid. and was putling out only 
half its normal capacity. 

“Could it really have been deliberate?” 
Sereci Petrovich wondered aloud, 

Matviyenko silently handed him an open en- 
velope. It contained the reply of the district 
Soviet to an enquiry ahout Lyutov sent by the 
shop Party bureau. Lyulov’s father, it transpired, 
had been a kulak. With twe of his sons, early 
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in the collectivization period, the elder L.yutov 
had set fire to the collective farm grain. All 
three had been convicted, and the rest of the 
fumily, including Nikolai Lyulov, the present 
melter, had been exiled to the North. 

“When did this come?” Kraincv demanded. 

“Today. In the morning mail.” said Matvi- 
yenko glumly. “Now it’s clear enough.” 

Jumping to his feet, he began to pace the 
room. 

“There’s what 1 can't forgive myself. Sergei 
Petrovich.” he continued, bringing his fist down 
heavily on the window sill, “Why didn’t I enquire 
about him earlier?” 

Wearily, he sank back into his chair. 

The door opened. Limping slightly, a tall old 
man came into the room. Ie glanced at Krainev 
and “Matviyenko, and, seeing that they were ab- 
sorbed in conversation, sat down quictly on a 
chair near the door to wail. His bushy eyebrows 
were greys but the lively eyes beneath them spar- 
kled youthfully. This was Dmitryuk, manager of 
the refractories storchousc—a veteran of the open- 
hearth shop, where he had started as a bricklayer 
and laler became, first foreman, then lead fore- 
man in his trade. 

Dmitryuk had grown too old to carry on 
with his former duties, and Valsky. who liked 
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to boast of “efficient” management, had simply 
discharged him. Valsky himself, however, had 
heen removed before the documents for the old 
man’s discharge were signed. When )initryuk 
came in for the new manager’s signature, and 
Krainev asked why he was leaving. the old 
hricklaver’s sad lvok had replied no less elo- 
quently than his words that, though his pension 
would provide sufficiently for his wants, he had 
no desire to leave the works. Krainev had re- 
scinded the discharge, appointing Dmitryuk in- 
stead to work more suited to his strength. Sergei 
Petrovich knew the value of such veterans as 
this. aged together with the shop they worked 
in; knew the value of their practical experience, 
accumulated in years of labour, and their memory 
for petty. but often vitally important details. 

Dmitryuk had taken new lease of life. OF 
a morning, after lecturing his assistant at the 
storehouse against all possible sins, he would 
mount to the charging level and examine the 
furnaces with gimlet eye. Then, seching out the 
brichlayers’ foreman. he would Jead him from 
furnace to furnace, pointing out defecfs in the 
brickwork and signs of thinning or bulging of 
the walls. If the head furnace foreman came in 
sight, he, ton, would be swept along in these 
tours of inspection, and [E mitryuk would grumb!e 
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at him like one in authority. Actually, the old 
man had no right to issue orders; but he was 
highly respected in the shop, and people grew 
accustomed to obey him. 

One day he clambered, grunting with effort, 
into a furnace that was being = reconditioned. 
Selling down on the sill, he remained almost 
molionless for some time, watching the — Lrick- 
layers, 

It was not lone hefore he noticed that one 
of them was leaving too mich = clearance — be- 
tween bricks, Coming up to the man, he asked 
caressinaly: 

“Look here. sonny—who was head foreman 
when you Jeamed the joh?” 

“What do you mean. who?” returned the 
bricklayer, smiling complacently, “Dinitryuk, of 
course. Anani Mikhailovich.” 

“Then he’s a son-of-a-biteh. your Dinitry uk!" 
evelaimed the old man. in sudden fury, “Is this 
how he tanght you to work?” 

And he began to pull) apart the newly-laid 
bricks. 

The angry worker tried to interfere, but 
Dmitryuk brushed him roughly aside. ¢rumbling, 
as he pulled the bricks out of place: 

“You young son-of-a-bitech! So | Dmitryuk 
taught you. did he? So youre my appren- 
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tice. ch? And not ashamed to say so to my 
face!” 

The old man grew scarlet with effort, and 
beads of perspiration broke out on his forehead. 

“Teach a fool!” he grumbled on. “Might as 
well stuff a dead man with pills!” 

“What's it to do with you. you nosey devil?” 
shouted the hricklayer, seriously angry now. 
“Your job is the storchonse. and you can jusl 
stay oul there. where you belong. Vl complain 
to the foreman. T tell you.” 

Dmitryuk straightened up. 

“Where T belong? Pil show you where | 
belong.” he said. and. seizing the bricklayer’s 
arm. dragged him through the shop towards the 
record room, where a brief conference on the 
furnace repsirs was in session. “Come along. 
come along. You can complain about me all you 
please. in’ there.” 

When angry, the old man had a_ hawkish 
look. strongly accentnated by his bix nose and 
helligerently lowered head. 

The head foreman left the conference to ex- 
amine the furnace with them. Tle made no bones 
about his condemnation of the debated work. 
and the bricklayer began shamefaeedly taking it 
apart. Now Grandfather Dmitryuk. satisfied that 
here all would be well. stalked around the fur- 
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nace, testing the work of the other bricklayers 
with a clearance gauge. 

When there were no repairs in _ process, 
Dmitryuk would turn his attention to the melters. 
Armed with a blue glass in a battered wooden 
frame. he would peer earnestly into each furnace 
in turn. 

Qn one orcasion, looking into a furnace, he 
noticed that the roof was in a lamentable state. 
Long, slender “icicles,” as they are called in 
the shops, hung swaying from the fire brick. tes- 
lifying to inexpert application of super-high tem- 
peratures, 

Dmitryuk stepped silently away from the 
peephole and turned to face the melter, whose 
uneasily shifting eyes betrayed his anxiety. Had 
the old man noticed, or had he not? 

“Well, how goes it. Vasya?” Dmitryuk  en- 
quired, 

“Oh, well enough. Were you out by the dam 
last Sunday, Anani Mikhailovich? Tow was the 
euch?” 

ishing was the old) man’s hobby and _ his 
favourite conversational topic. For a moment it 
seemed to the melter that his effort to turn the 
talk in this direction had = suceceded. 

“Yes, I was.” Dmitryuk replied. half-closing 
his eyes. as though in pleasant reminiscence. It’s 
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beautiful country out there, Vasya. Rushes all 
along the banks—so tall and slender, the lcast 
little breeze sets them swaying. Back and forth, 
back and forth. It’s a pretty sight.” 

The old man paused; but just as the meltet 
began to think the storm averted, he added, in an 
entirely different tone: 

“Yes, hack and forth, just like those icicles 
youve hung all over the furnace roof.” 

And. beckoning to a girl who was sweeping 
up the charging level, he sent her to call the 
shift manager, 

The melter flushed. 

“Why should it worry von, Anani Mikhuilo- 
vich?” he hegan amicably. “If IT were vou, I'd just 
stay where I belonged, out in the storehouse, and 
take care of my_ bricks.” 

“What?” cried Dmitryuk. “Why should it 
worry me? Why, do von know who T am? Do 
you know that? Gurardian of the refractories. 
thal’s who T am! Out in the storehouse. I keep 
tab on every brick. If a single one gels battered 
in unloeding. the foreman’s afraid to come new 
me for a week, And here youe set the whole 
roof afire. and you tell me nol tu worry! Seven 
thousand bricks gone to the dogs! Where wil! 
I get the nick to heep up with you, if you alt 
start burning it up that way?” 
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The shift manager had not yet come. Losing 
patience, Dmitryuk himself limped off in scarclt 
of him. 

Kraincv had grown very fond of the ener- 
seLic old man, coming to look upon fim as a 
sort of unofficial shop inspector. 

Now, silting quiclly by the door, Dmitryuk 
wilted in vain for the shop manager to enquire 
what had brought him to the office, At length 
he himself asked: 

“What makes you so glum. comrades com- 
manders?” 

“There's nothing to he happy about,” — said 
Nrainev heavily. “That furnace will be out of 
conmission for a good ten days.” 

“And whit will you say, Sergei Petrovich.” 
asked the old man, with a mysterious smile. “if 
I start the furnace working tomorrow?” — 

“That's a little -well, fantastic. grandad,” 
Krainev returned, in obvious disbelief. 

Dmitryuk came up closer to the desk. 

“Focan do it. Sergei Petrovich” he said. “1 
hnow the way out, You sec, there's another 
smoke flue, an old one. right beside the one 
that’s blocked. The furnace was rebuilt. a few 
years ago, and they moved it a little, and fixed 
up a new smoke flue. But they didn't fill in’ the 
old one. We can connect up with it, end send 
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the smoke through both flues. Together, they ought 
to work as well as one good one.” 

Sergei Petroviclt sprang to his feet. 

“Anani Mikhailovich! You're not joking, are 
you?” 

“This is no time for jokes,” the old man 
replied. “All the strings are taut, these days, 
and every one of them pulls straight at your 
heart. I’m in dead earnest, Sergei Petrovich. 
Give me some men, as many as you can, and 
we'll start connecting up with the old flue. By 
the time the hiearth is ready for repairs, we'll 
have everything ready.” 


That night Krainev, asleep at the record room 
desk, was awakened by the electrician on duty. 
who called from the doorway: 

“Sergei Petrovich! Come up on the roof with 
me.” 

“What for?” asked Krainev sleepily. 

“To take a look at the front.” 

“Do you mean to sav it’s in sight?” 

“Yes,” 

Krainev got up at once. 

They scrambled hurriedly up the sleep. nar- 
row stairs to one of the crane track girders, and 
thence to the roof, The sky hung black, without 
a single slar; but the uorizon was bright with 
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incessant bursts of distant flame—evidently, our 
long-range artillery at work against the advancing 
German troops. 

Krainev caught his breath. His heart stood 
still for an instant, then began beating rapidly, 
irregularly, 

All next day he worked as in a dream. Afl- 
er what he had scen that night. it seemed 
very strange that people could go on living and 
working just as usual, Yet he, too, lived and 
worked the same as they. Several times. in the 
course of the morning, he visited No, 2 furnace, 
Where a group of workers, with Dmitryuk in 
charge, was laying open the disused smoke flue. 
The old man was brisk and cheerful, showing 
no sign of fatigue. though he had been working 
without rest since the preceeding afternoon. 

After the report, Krainev was summoned to 
the office of Boyenko, chief of the town State 
Security headquarters. 

Entering Boyenko’s office, he found Gayevoi 
there before him, comfortably ensconced im) one 
of the leather armehairs facing the de-k. 

“Well, what are we going to do about the 
shop. comrade manager?” Boyenko asked. 

“We'll have to get oxygen somewhere. and cut 
out the sow,” replicd Krainev, assuming the ques- 
tion to refer to the trouble at No, 2 furnace. 
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Boyenko smiled bitterly, 

“Whal are we going to do about blowing up 
the shop, comrade manager? That’s what I called 
you in to discuss,” he explained, with foreed 
composure. 

Again Krainev’s heart stood still, as on the 
roof at night. 

“With how long a time in view? Six 
months? A year?” he asked, when he could 
speak. Queer, he reflected, how calmly he pro- 
nounced these fearful words. 

“How long do you think?” Boyenko countered. 
looking attentively into his face. 

“Not very long—of that I'm sure. How Ions. 
[ can't savy.” 

Boyenko seemed pleased. both with the con- 
fidence of Krainev’s beginning and with — the 
frankness of his conclusion. 

“We're not going to blow things up beyond 
restoration.” he said firmly, “But we'll have to 
make a pretty thorough job.” 

“What do you mean. Bovenko?” eried Ga- 
vevoi. jerking sharply forward. “We'll be buck 
avain in six months at the mc Lt!” 

“And if we aren't? If we have to retire too 
far?” returned Boyenko, frowning. “Do you real- 
ize what might happen then. if we spared the 
works? And if the Cermans managed to sel it 
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going? We'd have thousands of tons of stcel 
from our own works raining down on us! No, 
no, Detter make it a thorough job, even if that 
means more time, afterwards, for rehabilitation.” 

“What would you do to make it a_ really 
thoiongh job?” Gayevoi asked Krainev. 

“It could be done this way,” Krainev began. 
framing the words with sudden difficulty. “By 
blowing up the smokestacks. Seventy-metre brick 
stacks, Coming down on the shop, they would 
wreck the building, smash the crane track gird- 
ers, the cranes, the furnaces. The shop would no 
longer exist.” 

Gayevoi shuddered, vividly imagining — this 
appalling scene of deslruction. Boyenko got up. 
His eyes fixed steadily on Krainev’s, he said an- 
thoritalively: 

“Not that way. Under no circumstances. And 
not a word to anyone of such a possibility. There 
are people at the works who think the war is 
lost. They might be mad enough to put such 
a plan through, if they heard of it.” 

Krainev suggested other methods. When the 
discussion was over, he asked: 

“What about Lyutov?” 

“Lynlov will be found.” Boyenko replied. 

Returning to the shop, Krainev found work 
in full swing. Bondarey was hurrying up and 
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down the charging level, evidently well pleased. 
All the furnaces were up to scliedule, and he 
was doing his best to keep them so. 

At No. 2, Opanasenko was pacing heavily up 
and down, pausing every minute or two to peer 
into the furnace. Ife was preparing the hearth 
for repair. and the temperature required constant 
reculation, Like a= rank-and-file meller. Opana- 
senko still used blue spectacles, fastened to 
the peak of his cap, instead of the framed 
glass usually carried by foremen and engincers. 
Even with these spectacles. however, he was al- 
Ways recognized at once, by his dignified bear- 
ing and commanding air, as a person in au- 
thority. 

Dmitryuk climbed out from under the plat- 
form- black with soot and perspiration, tired 
and hollow-checked, but radiant. The old smoke 
flue. he reported jubilantly, was in excellent 
condition, 

Krainev’s dejection lifted for a moment. Soon. 
however, he turned away from the furnace, his 
brain echoing over and over the one thought: 

“What's the difference? The works will go up 
in the air one of these days, anyway.” 

As he was leaving for home, he noticed au 
slender girl coming down the charging level. 
evidently quite at ease. She was about fifteen, 
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blue-eyed and fair-haired, in a light coat that 
stood out sharply against the grim background 
of the shop. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked hier. 

“This is my daugliter, Svetlana, Sergei Pet- 
rovich,” said Opanasenko, hurrying up to meet 
her. “She's brought me some Junch.” 

While he was taking the wrapped sandwiches 
and the bottle of milk from her little basket, the 
gir] said mournfully: 

“Cousin Vasya’s been called up, father. Ile 
wants to say goodbye io you.” 

Opanasenko thought for a moment, then said. 
with a sigh: 

“T can't leave the shop now, little girl. | 
can’t. It’s just impossible, Svetlana.” 

The girl looked up at Krainev in mute re- 
proach. How could this man keep her father in 
the shop al such a moment? 

“Father,” she said, “the Germans lrave taken 
Oryol, And granny’s there. What will she do?” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“[ know. It won't be long, We'll see our 
granny yet. Now yon go home.” 

And Opanasenko turned hack to the furnace. 

Krainey caught up with the girl at the shop 
entrance. 

“Wow do you get into the works?” he asked. 
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“T've got a pass,’ she explained proud- 
ly. “The director signed it. Father hardly ever 
comes home, these days, and he’s so fond of 
milk. I suppose mother will have tu get a 
pass loo, pretly soon, if she ever wanls io sce 
him.” 

Siching, she looked up at Krainev, and 
again he read reproach in her blue cyes. 


Sergei Petrovich had not been at home for 
some days, and Vadim greeted him with such 
noisy raplure that his depression quickly lifted. 
Passing by the living room, however. he frowned 
painfully again. Trina had company: engincet 
Smakovsky, an old friend of hers--an affected, 
conceited, coldly courteous man. whom Krainev 
had never liked. 

When he had washed and changed, Sergei 
Petrovich joined his wife and Smakovsky in the 
lising room. Sinking into an armchair. he sud- 
denly realized, as he had not in the © shop. 
how tired he was, and how badly in need of 
sleep. 

When the usual polite enquiries were over. 
frina said to her husband: 

“You know. Sergei, Vladislav advises me to 
get out of town. while I still can. And [ think 


he’s right.” 
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Krainev glanced from one to the other in 
open amazement. Smakovsky dropped his eyes, 
embarrassed. 

“Pardon me, Sergei Petrovich,” he said, “but 
I’m afraid you’re kept so busy at the works, 
you've no time left for your own affairs—no time 
even to think about your family. I'd really like 
to help you. Irina Vladimirovna and I are old 
friends, and my mother would gladly take her in.” 

“You scem to be in rather a_ hurry, don’t 
you?” said Krainev ironically, “If the need 
should arisc, it seems to me, we'll all leave 
togcther.” 

“Perhaps,” Smakovsky replied. “But Irina 
Viadimirovna and the boy will be much safer 
in the country. No bombs are dropped out there. 
And this is the time to go, while travelling is 
still possible.” 

“There’s some truth in that.” reflected Krai- 
nev. Smakovsky’s words had brought suddenly 
home the tremendous additional strain his nerves 
were hearing as the result of constant anxiety for 
his family. 

Irina cast a furtive glance at Smakovsky. 
signalling that her husband scemed convinced. 
But Krainev declared firmly: 

“No. Trina will leave when everybody leaves. 
and she’]] go where everyhody goes ” 
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“What has ‘everybody’ got to do with it?” 
Irina demanded, with unconcealed annoyance. 

“Just this: the workers’ families aren’t leav- 
ing’ yet, and thercfore I can’t send mine. I have 
no right to sow panic. Cant you understand, 
Irina? People in command are in the public 
eye. What would the workers think?” 

“What do vou value mosl—the lives of your 
wife and son, or the opinion of your work- 
ers?” 

Smakovsky got up and took his leave, as 
though to emphasize that the dispute had_ be- 
come too grave to allow the presence of an out- 
sider, 

When the door had closed behind him, Irina 
said: 

“There’s one thing about you I never could 
stand, Why do you always have to do the same 
as ‘everybody’? Why do you want all people to 
he alike, all grey, like boards in a fence?” 

Irina’s words carried an alien, almost a 
hostile note. Sergei Petrovich glanced at her 
sharply. 

“Why can’t you take cre of your own 
family?” she continucd harshly, “Day in, day 
out, you’re in that shop of yours. And when 
someone else tries to help us, you won't let 
them.” 
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“You tell me this, then,” Sergei Petrovich 
demanded, flushing angrily. “Which of our en- 
gincers or administrators has sent off his family? 
Can you name me any? Even one?” 

“What has that got to do with me?” 

Sighing, he asked: 

“Can’t you really understand what I’m trying 
to say?” 

But, as he now reflected bitterly, he and Irina 
had never spoken the same language. She had 
never tried to understand him. 

Vadim came running in. waving a bright. 
covered Murzilka,* and climbed onto his father’s 
knees. 

“Read me a story, daddy.” he begged. 

“What he needs is a spanking, not a story,” 
Irina put in crossly. 

Tt appeared that Vadim, with a group of 
playmates. made a game of frightening the neigh- 
hours. Gathering on the slairs, near one or anoth- 
er apartment door, they would hegin to imitate the 
drone of German planes. Doors would fly open, 
and frightencd thousewives would go scurrying 
to the bomb shelter. to the delight of the little 
mischicf-makers, Afterwards, the victims of such 
pranks would come to Irina to complain. 


* Murzilka—a children’s magazine.—Trans. 


Krainev looked down at his son with sim- 
ulated severity. The boy’s lively eyes, light hazel 
like the father’s, avoided his glance. 

“I won’t do it any more, daddy,” he plead- 
ed, “Honest, I won't. I'll give you my whistle, 
even, that I do it with. Only read me a 
story.” 

Sergei Petrovich could not refuse. Opening 
the magazine, he began io read the story of 
brave Red Army man Spivak. Vadim cuddled 
close to his father, listening blissfully. 

Irina went upstairs to the Makarovs’, Her 
husband, she knew, would not allow their dis- 
pute to continue in the boy’s presence. 

Just as the story reached its climax, there 
was a knock at the door, and Makarov came in. 
He, too, had washed and changed, and seemed 
a little rested, 

“Go on. go on.” he said, noticing the open 
magazine, “I'll smoke a cigarette while you’re 
finishing.” 

Krainev finished the story, and, handing 
Vadim the Murzilka. pushed ..im gently towards the 
nursery. As the hoy opened the door, however. 
Krainev called. suddenly remembering: 

“Vadim! Where's that whistle?” 

There was a protracted clatter in the corner 
of the nursery. The toy was evidently well hid- 
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den, beneath a heap of other childish treasures. 
At length Vadim reappeared, holding out a bit 
of pipe, stopped at one end, and with several 
holes drilled along its length. 

Krainev wiped the whistle with his hand- 
kerchief, and put it to, his lips. Blow as he 
might, however, no sound ensued but a_ faint 
hissing. 

Suddenly, all three heard a distant roar of 
motors, steadily approaching. Makarov glanced 
anxiously in the direction of the works, 

“They’re ours,” said Krainev. “They’re com- 
ing from the East.” 

“Of course they're ours!” cried Vadim. “The 
German planes whine, like this”’—and, seizing 
his whistle, he imitated expertly the intermittent 
drone of German motors. “These planes are 
ours.” 

The roar of the motors grew louder, press- 
ing in on the eardrums, making the air seem 
heavy, almost tangible. 

“If T could he with them. heading for 
the front!” said Sergei Petrovich enviously. “I 
never thought I'd he sitting the war out at 
home.” 

“We're at the front right where we are,’ 
Makarov returned. “And we're not sitting any- 
thing out, either.” 
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For a while, neither spoke. Vadim quielly 
slipped his whistle up his sleeve and disappeared 
into the nursery. 

Vasili Nikolayevich asked: 

“What's wrong with Irina? She came up look- 
ing black as a thundercloud, complaining to Elena 
that you won’t let her leave.” 

“Recruiting allics?” 

“That’s what it looks like.” 

“Well. and successfully?” 

“No, I don’t think she'll find an ally there. 
Elena’s tried to be friendly with her, but it 
doesn’t seem to work out.” 

“It never works out, with Trina.” said Krai- 
nev, sighing. 

Makarov raised his cycbrows, After several 
years’ separation, the friends had not yet had 
opportunity for intimate talk. At first Krainev 
had been entirely absorbed in taking over his 
shop, and then had come the war. 

“No. it never works out, with her,’’ Krainev 
repeated, as though to himself. 

Makarov could not refr..in from asking: 

“Why?” 

“She was brought up stupidly. She wag al- 
wavs very pretty, and capable. Well, and her 
folks put it into her herd that she was excep- 
tional, out of the ordinary, that she was des- 
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tined for extraordinary things. All her life, she 
chased after easy triumphs. She took up many 
things—now painting, now music. But she dropped 
them all when she found out that even talent 
won't get you anywhere without hard work. 
And if you have no talent, nothing but vanity— 
well. there you are. She wants to live in Mos- 
cow. Says it’s too dull here.” 

“Have you tricd to get transferred to 
Moscow?” 

“What for? There’s nothing for me there. I 
don’t want to spend my days in an_ office —nol 
this early in life. You see, Vasya, an engineer 
working in a shop is constantly learning; but 
an engineer working in the Commissariat has to 
he constantly teaching, instructing. And before 
he can do that, he has to feel. and those he 
instructs have to feel, that he really knows more 
than they do, and can get things done bettcr 
than they. Until I reach that stage, there's no 
sense thinking ahont such work. And besides, I 
belong in the shop, at the furnaces. by nature. 
I’ve heen shifted to other work once or twice, 
but T could never stand it. I missed the steel. 
and the men who makc the steel. I enjoy work- 
ing with them. In our industry, an engineer has 
more to do with men than with furnaces or 
machinery.” 
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“So far as I remember,” said Vasili Nikola- 
yevich, smiling, “they taught us technology at 
the institute, not psychology. I should say you're 
wrong there.” 

“I’m very far from wrong,” returned Sergei 
Petrovich, with great conviction. “Take my shop. 
It lagged helow plan for almost a year—and 
in two months [ brought it up to the mark. 
How? I couldn’t do anything much to improve 
the furnaces, those first two months. It was the 
men I worked with. And that’s the first requisite 
for success.” 

The clock on the wall struck nine. Krainev 
turned out the light, pulled aside the dark blind, 
and stood for some minutes looking out towards 
the works. 

“Nikitenko’s using too much gas again!” he 
exclaimed indignantly, and strode hastily to the 
telephone. When the shop answered, he said 
sharply: 

“Tell Nikitenko to use his brains! He’s got 
a torch on his stack again!” 

Then, pulling up a clair beside Makarov, 
Sergei Petrovich continued: 

“Do you think Valsky didn’t know his job, 
didn’t know the ins and outs of the furnaces? 
That’s not so. Valsky’s » competent engineer. But 
he didn’t want anything to do with the men; and 
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so the men didn’t want anything to do with him. 
He never took anyone’s advice; so nobody offered: 
him any advice. And he fell down on the job. 
Often enough, a leader’s strongest point lies in 
his ability to ask and take advice. Valsky comes 
around to the shop every day now, much more 
often than his work in the engineering depart- 
ment requires, and I can see: he simply can’t 
understand what’s happened. No visible change. 
and yet--more stecl! What’s changed are human 
relations.” 

The telephone rang. Krainev took up the 
receiver and, after a word or two, handed it to 
Makarov. 

“Coming,” Makarov said briefly. Getting up. 
he explained to Krainev: 

“Dubenko wants me to stay at the works 
tonight.” 


CHAPTER SIX 


The People’s Commissar had recently appoint- 
ed Senin, head of the works transportation depart- 
ment, as his local representative. 

Coming into the director’s office, late that 
evening, Senin communicated the order to stop 
production and dismantle the works, 

Dubenko refused to believe him. 
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“You're off your head,” he declared calmly. 
“The People’s Commissar will telephone me him- 
self. if it comes to shutting down.” 

The director still regarded Senin as a mere 
department head. It was very strange. to be re- 
ceiving orders from one’s own subordinate, And 
what orders! 

“The People’s Commissar tried to call you. 
but he couldn’t get connected,” Senin explained. 
“And finally he got hald of me—-I was out in 
Stalino—and told me to start for the works at 
once to bring vou his orders.” 

Dubenko said: 

“T won’t shut down.” 

Senin turned his eyes on the director in long 
and stern enquiry. Then. swinging sharply about 
to Makarov. who sat, with Nechayev. at the con- 
ference table, he said: 

“Comrade chief engineer! If the dircctor proves 
incapable of realizing the situation, I shall have 
to make you responsible for carrying out the 
orders of the People’s Commissar.” 

Dubenko sprang to his feet, almost over- 
turning his chair. He was deathly pale. 

“Sit down. Comrade Dubenko.” Senin command- 
ed, his eyes boring straight into the director’s. 

Under the penetrati.g gaze of these wide- 
set. unwinking eycs. the director regained his 
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self-control. Half mechanically. he struck a match 
and lit ,a cigarette. 

“You personally will answer for any delay.” 
Senin went on, when he felt that Dubenko was 
capable of sober thought. Me strade to the door. 
but before leaving turned to add: 

“V1 be back in two hours.” 

When he returned, accompanied by Gayevoi. 
the works was still running. As always the blower 
was sighing peacefully. A red glow hung over 
the blast furnace shop. 

“What are we going to do?” Dubenko asked 
ag they came in. 

Gayevoi answered grimly: 

“You've been told what to do.” 

“T won't shut down the works,” the director 
declared. with unabated obstinacy. 

Gayevoi said nothing, but glanced at Maka- 
rov; and Makarov understood his silent com- 
mand. 

“Then TU shut it down.” he = said. 

A heavy silence filled the room. 

Slowly. as though undecided. Senin moved 
towards the tclephone; but he was anticipated by 
a protracted ring. 

“Moscow on the line.” said the operator hur- 
riedly. And at once Senin heard the voice of the 
People’s Commissar. 
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“Who?” the Commissar asked tersely. 

“Senin.” 

“Have you shut down?” 

“No.” 

“Why?” 

“The director refuses to carry out orders, Com- 
rade People’s Commissar.” 

For the first time in all his knowledge of 
the People’s Commissar, Senin heard him curse, 
briefly and wrathfully, 

“Shut down the works immediately. Im-me- 
di-ately!”” he commanded. 

“Will you speak to the director?” Senin 
asked. 

“IT have no time,” the People’s Commissar 
replied, and hung up. 

Dubenko had been standing close by, waiting 
to take the receiver. Ile dropped his eyes, and 
his face turned pale. 

“Is that clear?” asked Senin, without moving. 

The director swung around to face Maka- 
rov. 

“Go to the open-hearth shop,” he ordered, 
“and lake charge there. Personally. Ill take care 
of the rest.” 

Lifting the receiver, he instructed the switch- 
board operator to summon the shop managers to 
hig office. 
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Makarov left. Senin sat down and lit a ciga- 
rette. Silently, the direclor paced up and down 
the room. 

“T just couldn’t grasp it,” he said finally. 

“Well, and do you grasp it now?” Senin asked, 
with a note of fellow feeling. 

“No,” Dubenko admitted. “No, not even now.” 


When Krainev returned to the shop that night, 
Shatilov was preparing No.5 for tapping. The 
crew had assembled near the spout. glancing im- 
patiently at the big clock on the wall, It was five 
minites to three. 

Bondarev came up to report that the workers 
connecting No, 2 with the old smoke flue were 
finishing their task. 

“Is grandad still there?” Sergei Petrovich 
asked. 

Grandfather )mitryuk, it appeared, had not 
left the shop in all this time. Krainey  or- 
dered a car called at once, to take the old man 
home. 

Bondarev was going on to report on the work 
of the remaining furnaces; but he was interrupted 
by a messenger girl, who came running across 
the shop, calling: 

“Sergei Petrovich! You’re wanted on _ the 
phone!” 
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Krainev hurried to the telephone in the record 
room. Makarov’s voice sounded in his ear, tense 
with emotion: 

“Not another furnace must be tapped! Are 
any preparing?” 

“No. 5 is ready.” 

“Tlold it up. I'm coming around.” 

Krainev dropped the receiver on the desk, 
heside the stand. Fle knew he must get up and 
run to the furnace. but he could not move or 
catch his hreath. It was as though some strong 
hand had compressed his heart, and would not 
Jet it go. 

Kondarev came hurriedly in. 

“Hold up No, 5!” Krainev ordered; and Bon- 
darev ran off without wasting time on enquiries. 
Then Shatilov burst into the room, 

“Sergei Petrovich,” he cried. “What’s up? 
The sirel is ready! We've tapped during raids. 
often cnough.” 

Evidently, he thought the delay to be caused 
by an expected air attack. 

“Go to the furnace and ¢:e that the tap hole 
is plugged up doubly sure. You’ve been up on 
the roof. haven’t you? Can’t you understand?” 

Shatilov dropped into a chair, blinking help- 
lessly. 

“You mean—we’re done?” 
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The foreman seemed rooled to his chair, until 
Krainev shouted at him: 

“Go plug up that hole!” 

In the doorway, Shatilov collided with the 
chief engineer. He gasped, and ran on, his hor- 
ror redoubled by Makarov’s ghastly pallor. 

“We're shutting down the works.” Makarov 
said, panting for breath after his hurried walk 
from the administration building. “The Germans 
are near. [et’s go turn off the gas.” 

He and Krainey left the record room 
together. Dmitryuk met them just outside — the 
door. 

“T’ve finished,” he reported. “The flue’s con- 
nected. Thanks a lot for the car. I couldn’t have 
walked it home tonight.” 

Kraincv wanted to tell the old man that the flue 
was no longer needed. Looking into the tired, 
soot-smeared face, however, he could not shape 
the words, but only nodded and walked on. 

Bewildered by this indifference, so unusual 
in. Krainev, Dmitrvuk stood staring after the 
two engineers. He saw them go up to Lutsenko 
and call him aside; saw [Lutsenko listen, staring 
at the floor, then look up as though to ask 
some question. but instead shake his head and 
hurry to the valves. The bright patches thrown 
by the flame onto the charging level suddenly 
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began to pale. Then the plumber dragged up 
a hose and directed a stream of water in at the 
charging door—into the very working chamber, 
always guarded so carefully against moisture. 

Only now did Dmitryuk realize what was 
taking place. Dizzily, he leaned against the wall 
for support. 

Within half an hour all the furnaces were 
dead. and some had been filled to overflowing 
with molten iron, Water was being poured unin- 
termiltently through all the charging doors, A 
hush fell over the shop. On the charging level, 
always so clean and dry, water squelched under- 
foot. The wind rattled the loose iron on the 
roof. The steelmen scattered aimlessly. There 
was nothing for them to do. 


Everything in the hushed building, around 
the slowly cooling furnaces, bore the mark of 
vigorous activity, suddenly cut short: the huge 
ladics. seeming to await the surging steel be- 
neath the furnace spouts; the motionless cranes. 
their powerful hooks suspended in mid-air; a 
spoon heside No. 5, prepared for the taking of 
the last assay; a long bar, leaning in readiness 
by the plugged tap hole. 

Matviyenko visited the record room, the club- 
room, the locker room. <verywhere he found 
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gloomy, downcast faces. Never, since the Janu- 
ary days of 1924,* had he encountcred such 
decp and silent depression, 

“Well, comrade secretary, so our working 
days are over?” somcone asked him in the locker 
rooni. 

“Yes, in the Donbas they’re ove, for the 
time being,” he replied. “In two or three wecks 
we'll take our places at other furnaces.” 

“Where?” asked a voice from ithe far corner. 

“In the East. Everyone who wants to help 
our Motherland will get to work out there.” 

“Ah,” Lutsenko exclaimed contemptuously. 
“The Urals teakettles. A lot of good they are! 
lve seen “em.” 

“Comrade Stalin has built up great industrial 
centres in the Urals, and beyond the Urals, too,’ 
returncd Matviyenko reprovingly. And one of 
the workers, a well-built. handsome melter, de- 
manded: 

“What did you do through the five-year plans. 
Lutsenko? Sleep? What about the Kuznetsk Ba- 
sin, and Magnitogorsk? They’ve got ‘teakettles’ 
out there that tap three hundred tons of steel 
every heat.” 


* January 21, 1924—the date of Lenin’s dcath.— 
Trans. 
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“It’s all right for you,” retorted Lutsenko. 
“You travelled around all through the five-year 
plans, and left yourself a wife ut every works. 
Now whicrever you go, you'll be at home.” 

Nobody smiled at this sally. 

“Well, friends,” Dmitryuk said wearily, “I 
can't speak for you. But me—my _ travelling 
days are over. The old charger’s fought his last 
fight.” 

Despite his fatigue, Dmitryuk had not gone 
home. His sorrow was too great to bear in sol- 
itude, For forty years he had worked over these 
furnaces—building, remodelling, repairing, And 
today he had seen them die. 

Matviyenko came across the room and sal 
down beside the old man, saying: 

“To my mind, Anani Mikhailovich, if any- 
one ought to Icave, it’s you. What will you de 
here, all alone?” 

Dmitryuk’s wife had died some months be- 
fore, and his sons were in the Army. 

“And what can I do out there?” the old man 
returned. “It was different here. I wasn’t scrapped. 
Work was found for me. rhere was no job to 
fit, so a job was invented. But how will it be out 
there?” 

“We'll find work for you there too,” said 
Matviyenko gently. “Nevyr you fear.” 
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But Dmitryuk only shrugged hopelessly and 
turned his face away. 

“Don’t you shrug like that, Anani Mikhai- 
lovich,” said Gavrilov, an elderly gas fitter, ear- 
nestly. “You listen to what he tells you. He's 
talking to you like he’d talk to his own father. 
Don't you stay behind. Me~-I’d walk to the 
Urals, if there was nothing to ride on, to get 
away from the Germans, I had my taste of them 
back in nineteen-fifteen. A war prisoner, I was, 
and [ got my fill for life of feeding on potato 
peelings. I don’t want any more.” 

“There was a row at the railway stalion Loday,” 
said old Pakhomich. “A big crowd collected 
around some peasant fellow, from Byelorussia. 
He kept telling over and over how he got away 
from the Germans. And didn’t he curse them! 
He was hoarse with cursing, And in between 
curses, he gays. “Those robbers, they make us 
go halves on the harvest. One sack for yourself, 
and one for them.’ Well, and backward folk. 
when they hear a thing like that—why. they 
begin to think the Germans aren’t so had as they're 
painted, after all, if they Icave you half the 
harvest. And then Vasya Sizov. that works the 
scales at the station—he's a son of our Sizov 
here, the bricklayer—Vasya Sizov began to won- 
der. This peasant claimed he was going to his 
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brother’s, in Krasnoarmeisk. Well, that’s in walk- 
ing distance. So why did he have to stav on at 
the station for five days and more, just gabbing? 
Vasya called the militia, and they took the fel- 
low in. He owned up, too. The Germans let him 
get away across the front on purpose. They 
promiscd him a new house and cow, for that 
sort of talk, and I don’t know what other trash. 
And off he went, to muddy people’s minds.” 

“Yes,” Gavrilov muttered glumly. “All the 
dregs and filth are coming to the surface now.” 

Matviyenko got up. Workers had gathered in 
the lunch room also, and he must join them for 
a while. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Towards daybreak, Dubenko summoned ll 
the shop and department managers to his office. 
In the grey light of early dawn, the dead works 
seemed a fearsome place, No sound came from 
the shops. No smoke rose from the stacks. 

Krainev recalled a poster, scen many years 
before. It had carried the slogan: 

“The smoke of plants and factories is the 
breath of the Soviet Republic.” 

These smokeless stacks! "Tow difficult they 
made the breath of the Motherland! 
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Dubenko paced up and down behind his desk. 
glancing impatiently, with eyes inflamed by many 
sleepless nights, at each latecomer. When all 
were assembled, he briefly explained the situa- 
tion. In the last few hours the posilion at the 
front had somewhat improved. A_ Soviet tank 
unit. launching a counteroffensive, had checked 
the German advance on this seclor, and _ time 
had thus been won for evacuation of the Donbas 
plants and factories. 

In conclusion, Dubenko said: 

“Be prepared to mine the shops al any mo- 
ment; and in the meantime, load and send off 
everything possible.” 

Coming out into the yard from the admin- 
istration building, Krainev was accosted by I.o- 
bachov, chief engineer at the power station. His 
manager having been badly wounded in an air 
raid, Lobachov was now in full charge at the 
station. 

“Well, what do you make of it?” asked Lo- 
bachov. 

“It’s hard,” Krainev answered. “Very hard.” 

“The Germans are encircling us, and what 
docs the Government do? Instead of evacuating 
people, they’re planning to evacuate equipment. 
What I say is, none of us will get away. Don’t 
you fee] the same?” 
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“No, I don’t.” 

“The thing to do is leave, leave immediately,” 
Lobachov whispered hurriedly, “You'll be sorry 
if you don’t. They'll keep us here to the very 
last minute, and then leave us to face it.” 

Krainev did not reply. But he could not 
restrain a shudder at ithe very thought of fail- 
ure to leave before the Germans came. 

Lohachov hurried away, to accost the manager 
of the blast furnace shop. 

“What do you make of it?” Krainev heard 
him ask, 

The gates stood open for the incoming shifl. 
The works was dead, yet the people came, They 
knew that there was nothing for them to do, 
and still they came, The workers of the morn- 
ing shift, the workers of the evening shift, came 
pouring in at dawn to join the night shift, 
which had not gone home. Never had the works 
been so populous as on this bitter morning. 

Noticing a light in his office, Krainev went in. 

In one corner of the room sat Pivovarov, 
urging some point on Shatilov with unwonted 
animation. In another, loud s.ores rose from a 
row of chairs where the shop mechanic lay asleep, 
after working all night to keep the water 
flowing steadily into the furnaces. At the desk, 
Teplova was leafing the shop journal, need- 
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ess now. Again and again she read the final 
entry: 

“October 10, 1941. 3:30 a.m. The shop has 
ceased work.” 

Krainev enquired after Matviyenko and, learn- 
ing that he was nearby, in the shop lunch room, 
seni a messenger to call him. Then, glancing 
around the room, he asked all present: 

“Why aren’t you out in the shop, with the 
workers?” 

“What for?” grumbled Pivovarov. “What can 
a person say to them? There’s no fit words.” 

“Matviyenko finds words.” 

“Umph! There’s a difference. I'm not Mat- 
viyenko,.” 

“What difference?” Teplova demanded sharp- 
ly. “Don't you always call yourself a nonparty 
Bolshevik? Don’t you declare, at every mecting, 
that there’s no difference between you and any 
Party member?” 

Teplova disliked Pivovarov. She was_revoli- 
ed hy his rudeness in the shop; by his shril! 
and empty wordiness at meelings, where he in- 
variably took the floor on every question; by 
his constant immodest reminders of his partici- 
pation in the Civil War—and, besides all this, 
by a vague, intangible something else, a some- 
thing which she herself could not define. 
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ITer question seemed to strike home. livo- 
varov began to hem and haw, searching for 
some saving answer. At this point, however, the 
door swung open and Matviyenko came briskly 
in. The Party secretary seemed even more com- 
posed than usual. He had feared the consequences 
of this gricvous night; and his fears had proved 
vain. 

There were so many different people in the 
shop, each with his own twists of character, not 
all of which came to the surface in the ordinary 
daily work. A collective body may be compared 
with a steel ingot. The surface of the steel is 
smooth and lustrous, even in cross section. Only 
etching can bring out the dark stains which may 
be scattered here and there against the )ack- 
ground of close-welded crystals. These are slag 
inclusions in the metal. And it sometimes hap- 
pers that steel passing the tests for hardness and 
for tensile strength fails to come through this 
check for homogeneity of structure. 

The workers of the open-hearth shop had 
withstood the tests of risk and danger, working 
on despite bombs and st afing; yet Matviyenko 
had feared the moment when this work should 
halt—when the rhythmic swing of intensive la- 
bour, organized by man and in its turn organ- 
izing man, should cease. How would the work- 
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ers react? Would not many of them scatter and 
disappear, as the bees scatter from a plundered 
hive? 

This night had put an end to his fears. The 
organizing power of the collective remained un- 
impaired; and, as always, Matviyenko was able 
to direct il. 

He glossed over nothing. Ile promised only 
that trains would be provided for all who wished 
to leave, and that work would be provided for 
all who evacuated. And none doubted his word. 

When Matviyenko had settled down at the 
desk, Krainev informed him of the instructions 
just received in the director's office. 

“For our shop.” he continued, “I’ve been ap- 
pointed chief of staff for the evacuation. Our 
aim: to send off everything humanly possible. 
The shifts and crews remain as before, except 
that they'll be headed by fitters and electricians. 
Have you any questions?” 

“Just one remark, Sergei Petrovich,” said 
Matviyenko. “Id like to make a few changes in 
the make-up of the crews-—-to distribute the Par- 
ty members more evenly.” And, turning to Te- 
plova, he asked, “What plans have you for the 
members of the Comsomol?” 

“I think the Comsomol furnace crew should 
remain intact.” she answered readily, “but the 
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rest of the Comsomol members ought to be dis- 
tributed among the other crews.” 

“Very well,” said Sergei Petrovich. “And 
now--to work!” 

He went out into the shop. The others fol- 
lowed, 

Bondarev was greatly relieved by their ap- 
pearance, A throne of workers had gathered 
around him, near the record room. and he was hav- 
ing some difficulty in answering their questions. 

Krainev explained the situation. with a brisk 
confidence which quickly calmed fears and rallied 
spirits, Now there was logie in the workers’ pre- 
senre here. They had a task to accomplish, a task 
the importance and urgency of which were realized 
by all. 

Tools were distributed. and the work began, 
the grim work of destruction of values which 
had been built up and tended with solicitous 
carc in the course of decades. 

Melters, teemers, foremen, bricklayers were 
transformed into fitters, riggers, loaders. They 
bared the cranes of motors, trolleys, tackle, and 
controls; they dragged the u.achine tools from 
the repair department and the hammers from the 
smithy; interminably, they loaded, loaded, loaded. 

The shop superintendent of building and 
property maintenance set his men to work on 
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loading and despatching. Always a champion of 
order and economy, he saw to it that every gap 
and chink, every interval of free car space 
among the heavy equipment, was filled in with 
whatever came to hand: oxygen cvlinders, )ar- 
rows, picks, Even the wooden shovels used to 
clear the yard of snow after winter storms were 
neatly embedded among the cases containing the 
different control apparatus. Clearly, the super- 
intendent was determined to Jeave nothing mov- 
able behind. 

“Where do you think you’re taking al] that 
stuff?" someone asked. “You'l) Ieee half of it any- 
way, on the road.” 

“But the Germans won't find it.” he returned. 
“What harm if we do lose it, so long as it re- 
mains in Sovict hands?” 

Making the rounds of the shop, Matviyenko 
came upon the head fitter of the evening shift, 
under whose supervision Nikitenko’s crew were 
removing the cab of the charging machine. 

“What are you doing in this shift?” the 
Party secretary demanded. “You’re mixing up the 
schedules!” 

Instead of the fitter, Nikitenko answered: 

“We're working straight through, till we 
finish the job. Time is short, Mikhail Trofimo- 


vich!” 
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And he turned away to hide the sorrow in 
his eyes. 

The number of workers in the shop, many 
of them from other shifts, soon made it clear 
to the Party secretary that Nikitenko’s crew was 
not alone in disregarding ordinary schedules. 

Almost all the crews were working on the same 
principle: not the regular shift hours, but from 
beginning to end of a definite job. The men re- 
mained in the shop for days on end. An as- 
sienment fulfilled, they would sleep an hour or 
two, and then demand new tasks. 

Thus does a well-organized collective correct 
its leaders. Nobody rescinded the order to work by 
shifts. Nobody called upon the men to stay on a 
job until it was finished. Yet by the end of the first 
day, this system was firmly established through- 
out the shop; and throughout the following days 
it was strictly adhered to, Assigned to dismantle 
one or another object, a crew would not leave while 
any removable part of that object remained. 

This not only hastened the work, but at the 
same timc simplified payment, Each job would 
be estimated on the spc, and the money due 
would be paid out at once. 


Towards nightfall, Sergei Petrovich, altogeth- 
er exhausted, thought of lcaving for a_ short 
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rest. But Lutsenko’s crew came in to be paid 
off for a completed job. Then Nikitenko arrived, 
for a new assignment. Grandfather Dmitryuk 
stumped in, insistently demanding work, and it 
took Krainev some time to persuade him to go 
home. One of the furnace helpers took the old 
man as far as the central] gate, to see to it that 
he really left. Dmitryuk went out obediently 
enough, but immediately came in again at the 
side gate. And so it was all night—some coming, 
others going. 

At six o'clock in the morning Krainev slipped 
away to the denuded express laboratory, now 
used as evacuation headquarters. Lying down 
on accouch, he fell immediately into a dead 
sleep. 

A few minutes later Valya Teplova came in. 
stagecring with weariness. Noticing Krainev, 
asleep on the couch, she hesilaled. undecided 
whether to remain or leave, The draft from the 
open door made Krainev shiver in his sleep, 
hut did not wake him. Valya closed the door. 
Taking a coat from a hook in the corner, she 
threw it gently over the sleeper. Then. too 
tired for further effort, she sank down into a 
chair. 

Her thoughts turned back to her first ac- 
quaintance with Scrgei Petrovich. Coming up onto 
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the charging level one afternoon, she had noticed 
a group of melters, evidently waiting for the 
whistle, and among them Opanasenko, smiling and 
animated—a thing so rare in him that Teplova’s 
eycs hud widened at the sight. Coming up closer, 
she had seen that the group was gathered around 
a stranger, a man in well-fitling dark-blue over- 
alls, with his cap pushed somewhat back from 
his forehead. Questioned by the melters about 
conditions at the plant he came from, he had an- 
swerced them all with cheerful readiness. [lis frank, 
pleasant, manly features had seemed familiar to 
Valya, and for a moment she had thought he 
must have worked in the shop before. On joining 
the group, however, she had found that she was 
mistaken. Before she could learn anything more, 
Valsky had come up, demanding: 

“What are you doing here, young fellow?” 

“I’ve come over from X,” the stranger had 
replied, naming a well-known Donbas works. 
He had spoken in the same friendly tone as be- 
fore, secining not to notice Valsky’s offensive ar- 
rogance. 

“What for?” 

‘To take a look around, I’ve been offered 
work in your shop.” 

“What was your Ja:t job?” 

“Assistant shop manager.” 
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Glancing at the head foreman, Valsky had 
said: 

“How about it, Opanasenko? I believe we 
have an opening for a foreman.” 

And, iurning on his heel, he had walked 
away. 

Opanasenko had frowned; but the stranger 
had shown no sign of anger or embarrassment. 
Chuckling, he had asked: 

“Is he always like that?” 

“Most of the time,’ Opanasenko had replied, 
with a sigh. 

“Oh, well, that makes things clear enough,” 
the stranger had said thoughtfully. And the talk 
had gone on as before. 

In the course of the day, Valya had mel 
him several times—at the furnaces, in the stock- 
yard, in the teeming bay, where he had watched 
attentively the placing of the moulds. Then he had 
disappeared. But a weck Jater Valya had heen 
calle:i into the office to be introduced to the new 
shop manager; and in him she had recognized 
the recent visitor. 

The change in Icadership had quickly made 
itself felt. Krainev as an administrator was de- 
manding, yet always tactful and considerate; stern 
ond unbending at need, but gay and_ cheerful 
whenever circumstances allowed. With his arrival, 
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Valya had begun to feel that her work was ap- 
preciated; and this had encouraged her tu redoubled 
effort. 

Valsky had always grumbled and scolded. 
Krainev knew how to rebuke, or praise, with a 
single quiet word, sometimes only a gesture. 

Valya Teplova had virtually grown up at the 
works. She had come to the open-hearth shop 
as a messenger girl after her father’s death, six 
years before, when she was only fifteen. Her 
father, head foreman Ivan Teplov, an open-hearth 
man from early youth, had been fanatically at- 
tached to his profession. Stern and reticent at 
work, he had been extremely talkative at home, 
and Valya had loved to listen to his storics of 
the shop, its people, its events. From her first 
day at the shop, all the workers had seemed old 
friends, so often had she heard her father speak 
of them, The steelmen, in turn, had quickly 
learned to like the bright-eyed messenger girl, 
for her quick intelligence and frank, winning 
manner. Knowing that she had lost her father, 
they had shown her much kindly attention. And 
so she had grown up, in an atmosphere of sym- 
pathy and fricndship. 

It had not been long before she was pro- 
moted, becoming first timekeeper, then book- 
keeper’s assistant. After graduating from the met- 
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allurgical evening school al the works, she had 
been cager to work at the furnaces. Valsky, how- 
ever, inalterably opposed to sucli innovations, 
had appointed her to the post of shop stalisti- 
cian and secretary. She had protested and re- 
helled; but in the end, unable to overcome Val- 
sky’s obstinacy, she had been compelled to yield. 
As time went on, Valya had come to like and 
enjoy her new duties, Still, she had never given 
up her dream of working al the furnaces. 

Always, watching the furnace helpers pour 
out the assays of liquid, effervescent steel, she 
thrilled with envy, She carried in her veins her 
father’s love for the submissive flow of moltet. 
metal. 

With Krainev’s arrival, Valya’s hopes had 
revived. But then had come the war, sweeping 
aside all personal hopes and plans. After Lyu- 
tov’s exposure, Valya had realized that she could 
do more good in her present position than as a 
novice at the furnaces. Again, her duties as 
secretary and statistician, bringing her into con- 
tact with all the different aspects of the work in 
the shop, facilitated her work as Comsomol sec- 
retary. 

At the beginning, until he became hetter ac- 
quainted with the workers in the shop, Krainev 
had often called upon Valya for the most var- 
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ied information. These talks. generally brief and 
to the point. had at times developed into long 
conversations. and Valya had heen vividly re- 
minded of her father. The same love for his 
profession. the same ahsorption in’ the sitter- 
ests of the shop. rang in’ Krainev’s voice = and 
words. 

Soon Valya had noticed. however. that, un- 
like her father. Sergei Petrovich was talkative 
at work. and--to all appearances—treticent at 
home. 

She knew nothing. of course. about Krainev+ 
home life: but she had guessed a great deal 
when she first saw [rina, 

She had come to the elub. one day. with a 
eroup of engineers from the shop. lo hear a report 
on the situation at the front. While waiting. the 
engineers had settled down to smoke in the roomy 
vestibule: and = Valya. standing nearby. had 
looked about in the hope of catching the works 
Comsomol secretary. whom she wanted to consult 
on some urgent question. 

“Look what a fine lady Smakovshy's got hold 
of.” she had heard Pivovare. saving. just behind 
her. 

Glancine over her shoulder. Valya had noticed 
among the crowd a couple who stood out in 
striking contrast to the people around them: that 
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fop. Smakovsky. frum the engineering department. 
and at his side a tall. slender woman. very styl- 
ishly dressed. Valya had looked with interest into 
the ‘voman’s handsome, somewhat frigid face. not- 
ing the thin lips, the austere coiffure, Listening 
idly to Smakovsky’s animated chatter. the woman 
had let her eves wander indifferently around tbe 
room. 

As they passed the group from the open- 
hearth shop. the woman's eyebrows had_ lifted. 
and she had smiled in response to Krainev's silent 
nod. 

“Who is she?“ Pivovaroy had demanded. 
with his usual lack of ceremony. “You seem Lo 
know her. Sergei Petrovich.” 

“Why, yes. T think I do.” Krainev had re- 
plied. “She's my wife.” 

Pivovaroy had flushed uncomfortably. 

After a brief silence, Krainev had begun to 
chuckle, his eyes glinting with genuine amuse- 
ment al Pivovarov's blunder: and Valya, catch. 
ing his glance. had had to langh with him. 


Krainey stirred in his sleep. and the coal 
slipped to the floor. Valya lifted it and laid il 
over him again, 

The dvor opened. and Matviyenko came in 
sombre as Valya had seldom hefore seen him. 
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“Has he heen sleeping long?” he asked. 
nodding at Krainev. 

Valya shrugged her shoulders. 

“The Germans have taken Mariupol,” he said 
slowly, as though reluctant to pronounce the 
words. 

“Mariupol?” Valya cried. so loudly that 
Krainev started awake. 

“What's the matter?” he asked, sitting up 
sharply, 

“We've lost Mariupol.”” Matviyenko repeated. 

“No!” 

“Unfortunately, yes.” 

“Radio report?” 

“No.” 

“Then how do you know?” 

“Our supply men were there. after oxygen, 
aud they only got out by the skin of their teeth.” 

Krainev took a cigarette from his case, but 
did not light it. For a long time he stood twist- 
ing it between his fingers, as though at a loss 
what to do with it. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


After that day, Dubenko was rarely to be 
found in his office. The administration of the 
works had been taken over by the evacuation 
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staff, and the director, not to be satisfied by 
mere telephone reports, spent days and nights 
on end in the different shops, 

Dubenko knew how to pick men. In the in- 
tricacies of industrial production, he had long 
since concluded, no outstanding results could be 
achieved by placid, obliging, complaisant char- 
acters. The men he had chosen to head _ his 
basic shops were not easy people to get along 
with, Krainevy was obstinate, Senin exacting, Ne- 
chayev brusque and sharp-spoken. All three had 
been unable to get on at other works, Krainev 
having quarrelled with his chief engineer and 
Senin with his director, while Nechayev had trav- 
elled restlessly from works to works, remaining 
nowhere more than a year. Under Dubenko, 
Nechayev had now been working for over five 
years. 

, When the Central Board directed such engi- 
neers to Dubenko’s works to be “tamed,” he will- 
insly took them in. forgiving all flaws of tem- 
perament, if only they evinced those fundamental 
qualities which the Bolshevik Party had taught 
him to value in men: high principle, ability. 
efficiency. 

Qn one occasion, the works Party secretary—- 
Gayevoi’s predecessor—had reproached Duhenko 
hecause the shop managers argued with one an- 
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other during the gencial reports in the director's 
office and demanded from the director no less 
insistently than he demanded from them. 

“Would you rather sce them bow and curtsey 
to one another, and get on their knees to me?” 
Dubenko had returned ironically, “They argue 
because they want to get things done. Hot 
hearts—hot words. And as far as demanding 
from me is con-erned. let me tell you one thing: 
if they can demand from the director. then they 
certainly know how to demand from their subor- 
dinates, And that means they’re good leaders 
and managers.” 

Dubenko encouraged initiative. Men with ini- 
tative stayed on with him. and the Central Board 
rejoiced at the “taming” of the shrews. 

In these grim days. Duhenko found new proof 
that he had done well in his choice of managers. 

Trained all their lives in the arts of con- 
struction and plant operation. these men were now 
carrying out their new and appalling task, destruc- 
tion, with the same swift precision that had 
marked their normal activites. 

Passing from shop to shop, Duhenko jealously 
checked the progress of the work, 

In the rolling mill shop, he beckoned to the 
assistant manager and pointed silently at the 
bridges of the travelling cranes. still unremoved. 
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“Why bother with them?” the assistant man- 
ager asked indifferently. “They’re not likely to 
he the right size for any of the Urals works.” 

“We'll bother with them because they'll be 
the right size for our own works. when we come 
hack.” Duhenko answered hotly. ‘“That’s one 
thing. And because we don’t want to leave the 
Germans any chance of making the shops pro- 
duce—that’s another. And because it’s easier to alter 
a crane bridge than to make a new one—that’s 
i third.” 

“Ekh, Pyotr Ivanovich.” the assistant manag- 
tr sighed. with a hopeless gesture. “when you've 
lost your head. you don’t cry over the hair.” 

“You don't cry over the head. either. if it’s 
stuffed with sawdust.” retorted Dubenko. “Go find 
the manager immediately. and tell him I want 
those bridges down and loaded by morning. 
You’ll answer for them. personally.” 

And le strode rapidly away, Next came the 
sheet and plate rolling mill shop. This the di- 
rector found bare and deserted. Only the reheat- 
ing furnaces, stripped of their metal fittings. re- 
mained in place. 

“Good work.” the director said aloud. as he 
went out into the yard. 

A long train of cars rolled by. and Dubenko 
stood watching il. taking account of the loaded 
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equipment: conveyor belts from the sintering plant; 
the shells of the powerful pumps in the water 
supply department; teeming crane trolleys from 
the open-hearth shop— intricate as enormous c!ock- 
works; the roll stand of the armour plate mill; 
hoists from the blast furnace shop; machine tools 
from the machine shop. 

All the main shops were represented, with 
the exception of the air blowing station. Turn- 
ing sharply, the director strode towards thtis sta- 
tion, a lofty building at the heart of the works 
territory. 

On the light tile floor, around the towering 
skeletons of what had once been machinery, Jay 
all that which had given the machinery life, 
piled neatly in readiness for shipment: valves 
and pistons; cranks, resembling gigantic arms 
crooked at the elbow; the rotors of the new 
turboblowers. 

Dubenko went outdoors again. The autumn 
breeze cooled his heated forchead. Hurrying to 
the nearest telephone, he rang up evacuation 
headquarters and demanded more cars for the 
works cquipment. 

His next stop was the electric power station. 
Here he found the huge rotor of the main gener- 
ator suspended over a flatear, in the grip of a 
powerful assembly crane. As it moved slowly 
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downward, the workers in charge of its shipment 
watched in tense anxiety. Would the rotor shaft 
settle properly into position on the stanchions 
prepared to receive it? The foreman signalled 
to the crane driver, and the rotor shifted in the 
indicated direction. Then, after careful consider- 
ation. the foreman motioned vigorously down- 
ward, The rotor slipped smoothly into place. 

In another moment the car was swarming 
with workers. Wielding hammers and axes, they 
hegan to board over the precious freight against 
wind and rain. Rolls of tar paper had already 
heen brought up. Soon the car resembled a stcep- 
roofed house on wheels. 

Dubenko breathed more freely as he watched. 
The work was splendidly organized. and no urg- 
ing was needed, 

The foreman came slowly up, mopping the 
perspiration from his forehead, his face still set 
and strained. 

“What about that one?” the director asked. 
indicating a second generator, still in operation. 
It was considerably smaller than the first. 

“Condemned, Pyotr Ivanovich,” said the fore- 
man mournfully, as though speaking of a hur 
man being, “It will have to work to the last. We 
need light in the shops, and power for the cranes. 
And then we'll blow it up. The main thing 
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is. to save this generator-—the one Comrade Sergo 
wave us on credit.” 

As People’s Commissar of Heavy Industry, 
Sergo Orjonikidze had taken the closest interes! 
in the construction of this generator, first of a 
new design produced by a big Leningrad plant. 
When it was completed, he had turned it over 
to the Donhas steelmen, declaring: 

“Remember. comrades—this is an advance. 
on credit. To he paid in steel!” 

Dubenku recalled those years of heroic la- 
hour—the third Stalin five-year plan. The steel- 
men had kept their word. had returned their 
deht in full measure. 

Countless threads stretched from the works 
to all parts of the land. to all the great con- 
struction jobs: rails for the Moscow subway. 
for the Turkmenian steppes. for the Moscow- 
Donbas trunk line; girders for the gigantic 
shops of the Magnitogorsk. Uralmash, Novo-Tagil. 
and Amurstal plants; sheet steel for the Moscow 
and Gorky automobile plants. the Stalingrad 
tractor plant. the Selmush combines; armour 
plate for the tanks at the front. 

Now. only one thread remained. a frail thread. 
threatening to snap at any moment: two sluning 
rails, along which th: works equipment must 
he evacuated to the East, 
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Qn his way back to the administration build- 
ing, Dubenko tumed in al the blast furnace 
shop, 

Yes. other plants could ship off all their 
equipment, and start life anew in the East. But 
iron and steel works could ship only auxiliaries 
Their fundamental equipment—the furnaces. 
must remain behind. To make them useless to the 
enemy, the blast furnaces were to be choked 
with metal. and the open-hearth furnaces blown 
Np. 

For a long time Dubenko stoad staring up al 
the looming furnaces and hot blast stoves. 

There was no wav of saving them. They could 
nat he moved! 


CHAPTER NINE 


As evening was falling. Valya ‘Teplova. in 
srease-stained overalls. came anerily into the shop 
evacuation headquarters. Eager to do her share 
together with the rest, she had clambered onto one 
of the cranes and set to work; but the men had 
gently appropriated her wrench and sent her away. 
The work was dangerous in itself. and doubls 
dangerous in that now and again German planes. 
breaking through the antiaircraft barrage. rained 
machine-gun fire on the works 
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Matviyenko asked Valya how many evacua- 
tion certificates remained unclaimed, and requested 
her to have their owners called in to see him, 
one ata time, She spoke at once to the messenger 
on duty. who hurried out into the shop. 

The first to appear was Dyatlov—a tall, hale 
old man. Twisting his moustache, he looked en- 
quiringly at the Party secretary. 

“Here’s your evacuation certificate,” Matvi- 
venko said, holding out the document. “Aren’t 
you planning to leave?” 

“Where to? I was born here, and lived herc 
all my life, and it’s here Pll be buried in the end. 
Why should I leave? I can’t be any use to any- 
one, any more, either here or where you're going.” 

“You'll be no good to anyone here—that’s 
so,” put in Krainev, who was sitting at the desk 
with Matviyenko. “But there’s plenty of furnaces 
out in the Urals. And a skilled bricklayer like 
you will be valued highly.” 

In the end, Dyatlov took his certificate and 
thrust it into a pocket, It was hard to say. as 
he left the room, whether he had really decided 
to leave or whether he had simply taken the docu- 
ment to cut short a conversation which he found 
unpleasant. 

Opanasenko came in, seeming to fill the 
whole room with his massive bulk. 
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“I’m not leaving,” he declared determinedly. 
“lve my house to think about. and all the 
furnishings. The piano, too —just bought it no! 
long ago, for my little girl. The years it took 
to get it all together, and now you say-—drop 
it! Everything would be stolen, and I’d be back 
at scratch. And anyway, Svellana’s sickly. She’d 
never make it to the Urals. We'll come through. 
some way or other.” 

Persuasion was in vain. Opanasenko returned 
lo the shop without his certificate. 

A woman entered, in a shawl and padded 
jacket. Nobody had sent for her. 

“I'm Paklromova,” she said. “My husband’s 
in the army. I want to cvacuate.” 

Matviyenko explained that her certificate had 
been sent to her home by messenger, and she 
hurried off, 

The door was kicked violently open, and a 
short, swarlhy young fellow strode into the room. 

“Well, what d’you want?” he asked defiantly. 

“Why don’t you come around for your evac- 
uation certificate?” Matviyenko enquired. 

“What the hell do I want with it?” he re- 
turned, and started to leave. 

Krainev sprang up, shouting indignantly at 
him: 

“Stop!” 


“What now?” 

The fellow spoke in the same defiant tone: 
hut he stopped. just inside the door. 

“Why don't you want to leave?” Matviyenko 
usked him quietly, 

“What am I going to eat out there? Here. 
| can make my way with this” —and he pointed 
lo the wrench protruding from the pocket of 
his greasy overalls, Grinning. he turned on_ his 
heel and marched out. leaving the door wide 
open. 

“And how do you like thal?” said Matviyenko, 
“He aims straight for the jaw! True to breed. 
all right. He’s a nephew of Lyutov’s. Only Lyu- 
tov started differently--- tried to pass himself off 
ds a harmless lamb.” 

Sergei Petrovich did net answer. Looking 
hack over these last days and nights in the shop. 
he realized regretfully that. engrossed in the dis- 
mantling operations, he had spoken very little 
with the workers about) the impending evacua- 
lion, 

The telephone rang. Valy answered, and 
immediately handed “Matviyenko the receiver. 

“T see, Pin coming right) away.” he said. 
l.ightine a cigarette, he hmrried out. 

Silence filled the room 

After some time, Teplova said: 
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“You know. Sergei Petrovich Tm staying 
hehind.” 

“Staying?” he asked. 

She did not reply. Her head was _ howed. 
Krainev sat staring at her. surprised and hewil- 
dered. Then he saw that her shoulders were shak- 
ing. At a loss for words. he poured a glass of 
water and brought it to her. 

When shk could speak. she said: 

“fT can't leave. You must understand me, | 
can't. My mother’s ill, She's been bedridden fur 
over a year. She has nobody but me. How can 
[ leave her here alone. a helpless old woman? 
Ive thought and thought about it. If it were 
sou---you wouldn't leave sour mother that) ways 
either. Would you?™ 

“I wouldn't stay.” he said. as firmly as he 
could. 

“Yes. I suppose you wouldn't, But---if your 
little boy were left behind?” 

Krainev started, He had never asked himself 
such a question. 

“Lf wouldn't stay.” he repeated. dropping his 
eves, 

“That's not true.” she returned, “f can see 
it's not true.” 

“Valya. come with us. You know how the Ger- 
mans treat our people, And youre a Communist.” 
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Moving away, he looked at her across the 
room, for the first time really seeing her big 
grey cyes. her pleasant. open face. 

Valya sighed. 

“Goodbye, Sergei Petrovich,” she said, gelting 
up, and held out her hand to him. He did not 
move. 

She moved slowly towards the door, 

“Valya!” he cried. “Come with us!” 

Turning, she looked sombrely into his eyes. 

The door opened, and Makarov strode in. 

“Goodbye, Sergei Petrovich,” Valya said, and 
quickly left the room. 

Kraincv§ moved after her; but Makarov 
blocked the way, saying, in his most official 
tone: 

“Comrade manager. I’m here on urgent busi- 
ness.” 

“Can’t you understand?” cried Krainev, so 
desperately that Makarov started and moved 
aside. “Can’t you understand, Vasili Nikolayevich? 
We're losing her! She’s staying behind!” 

Pulling open the door. hx dashed out of the 
room. Makarov followed, 

Krainev hurried through the shop, and out 
to the works gates. But Valya had disappeared. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


’ 


Late that evening, German planes appeared 
over the works, and immediatcly violent explo- 
sions set the earth trembling underfoot, 

“Half-ton bombs, maybe even bigger,” Krai- 
nev said to himself, turning his head in the di- 
reclion of the power station, where the explo- 
sions scemed concentrated. 

The planes swept low over the shops, strafing 
them from machine guns, despite the furious anti- 
aircraft fire. A man dropped from the bridge of 
one of the teeming cranes, and crashed onto a 
pile of ingots. Workers hurried up to him from 
all sides. 

“Who is it?” Krainev asked. 

Nobody answered. The dead man was battered 
beyond recognition. 

Krainev looked up at the bridge, Why did no 
one come down? Were the men all dead? Then, 
outlined against a patch of moonlit sky shining 
in through the shattered roof, he saw a group of 
men at the handrail, lowering a moaning com- 
rade on a rope. The workers ran to receive 
him, 

Now the crew came down, by the side stairs. 
QOpanasenko was at their head. 

“Who was killed?” Krainev asked. 
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“Gavrilov,” the hcad foreman answered glumly. 

Sergei Petrovich recalled the night when 
the works had been shut down, and the sturdy 
figure of the gas fitter, moving from furnace to 
furnace, skilfully helping the mellers at the 
valves. 

Stretcher bearers removed Gavrilov and the 
wounded man, who was still moaning loudly. 

“Well, let’s be going,” said Opanasenko. 
“There’s work to be done. Lutsenko, you look 
in at the first-aid slation and find out how bad 
it is.” 

The head foreman strode back to the stairs. 
He did not glance behind him. He knew 
that the workers would follow, Sergei Petrovich 
went up with them, thinking to cheer the work- 
ers as hest he could, and at the same time to 
see how much remained to be done on the 
cranes, 

From this height, he could view the enlire 
town. The tree-lined streets and squares, flooded 
with moonlight. looked drowsy and peaceful, The 
town seemed sunk in slumb. z. 

Tearing himself reluctantly away from this 
scene of illusory peace, Krainey went over to 
the second teeming crane, Several men were 
perched on the crane bridge, hard: at work on 
the trolley. One of them called: 
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“Watch, out, Sergei Petrovich! The higher 
you climb, the harder you fall!” 

Planes were approaching from the West— 
Soviet fighters, returning to their fields after 
driving off the enemy bombers. 

For a long time there was no light or power. 
Several workers at the power slalion had been 
wounded, and the switchboard was damaged, One 
bomb, landing in the coalyard, had fortunately 
failed to explode. Several others had burst harm- 
lessly some distance away. 

Bondarev appcarcd on the crane track girder. 

“Sergei Petrovich,” he cried excitedly. “I've 
been searching for you for the last hour! Dubenko 
telephoned to say you might go home and send 
vour family off, The train leaves in fifty minutes.” 

Krainev scrambled down the stairs and _ hur- 
ried home, almost on the run. 

He found Irina reaiing. 

“Get some things together quickly,” he told 
her breathlessly. “The train’s leaving in lesg than 
an hour.” 

“In the first place, you might say hello,” Irina 
returned composedly; and only now did Ser- 
gel Petrovich realize that he had not been at 
home for two days, “And in the second place,” 
she added, after a short pause. “I’m not leaving 
cn that train.” 
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“What do you mean—you’re not leaving?” 
Krainev demanded, afraid to believe his own 
ears, 

“It’s simple enough, what I mean. I’m stay- 
ing here.” 

“With the Germans?” 

“Why the Germans? With the Russians.” 

“I dont understand. You said yourself you 
wanted to leave.” 

“And now I don’t want to any more, Trains 
are bombed every day.’ 

“But everyone’s going.” 

“Everyone, everyone! Always the same story,” 
she said, ¢rimacing. 

Krainev flared up at this. 

“Listen here, Irina,” he exclaimed, “this is 
no time for jokes. You'll miss the train.” 

“IT won't miss any train. Im nol trying to 
catch any,” Irina said, still perfectly composed. 
“And you, Sergei—what makes you hurry so? 
You’re not a Communist, and you’re not a Jew.” 

He stared at her uncomprehendingly. 

“Where will you be goi g?” she asked; and 
now her voice scemed unfamiliar, altogether alicn. 

“You know where. To the Urals.” 

“And what’s waiting for you in the Urals? 
The Germans will come there too. Look, Ser- 
gei’—and, for some unclear reason, her voice 
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dropped almost to a whisper—“are you really 
sure Russia will conquer Germany?” 

Krainev saw again in his mind's eye a scene 
witnessed at the works gates that afternoon: 
miud-spatiered trucks and carts; tanks, bullet- 
dented, black with smoke: soldiers’ faces, weary, 
but resolute. 

“I’m sure and doubly sure,” he answered pas- 
sionately, “that Germany will never conquer 
Russia, Never! All of Europe’s technical might 
is against us today—- that’s so. But there will al- 
ways be Soviet land. Soviet rule cant cease. The 
day will come -I can’t say how soon, but it will 
come—when we recover all we're losing now. 
And its to help bring that day nearer that I’m 
soing away, I'd go anywhere for that. [’'d work 
in the midst of the taiga.” 

He paused, breathless with emotion. Irina 
took advantage of his silence to say: 

“Very well, But I'm not going to the taiga. 
Pm staving here.” 

“Cant you understand.” he went on, disre- 
garding her interruption, “Even if life had been 
hard on me before the war, I’d go just the same. 
I’m a Russian, I can’t play the Jackey to Ger- 
mans, or to anyone else. either, I have the sclf- 
respect that belongs to Soviet citizens. Surely 
you have it too?” 
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“T can understand how you feel,” said Irina 
condescendingly. “Soviet rule has given you so 
much, made an enginecr ont of an illitcurate min- 
er’s boy. But what has it given me?” 

“How can you ask?” he cried indignantly. 
“It has given the same to both of us: the right 
to everything! Why didn’t you use that right? I 
used it. I worked, and studied. And you? All 
your life, you've been chasing some phantom 
happiness. Yon still think life is a bonbon box, 
stuffed with goodies for the taking, In our go- 
ciety, nothing is given for nothing; but every- 
thing is to tbe gained by carnest work.” 

He glanced at his watch. Only twenty-five 
minutes remained. 

“If you don’t find the treasure under one 
tree, you try another,” said Irina, smiling. 

“And you've decided to try those cannibals?” 

She frowned disgustedly. 

“As though anyone really believes such things 
about the Germans!” she exclaimed. “The nation 
that gave the world Schiller, and Goethe, and 
Waener! Ridiculous! Pure \ ar propaganda.” 

Sergei Petrovich gasped. These hostile words 
had been pronounced with such conviction as to 
make further argument obviously superfluous. 

Without another word, he went to the nurs- 
ery and woke his son, 
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Accustomed to such sudden wakenings during 
night alerts, Vadim did not cry, but helped his 
father dress him. 

Irina followed Krainev into the nursery. 

“T won’t give you the boy,” she declared, with 
affected resolution, and stretched out her arms 
to the child. 

“Try not to. I’m not leaving him to the 
Germans,” Krainev replicd harshly, his eyes 
flashing such anger that Irina hacked involun- 
larily away. 

She knew her husband well; and today, for 
the first time in their life together, she felt that 
he might strike her. Dropping weakly onto the 
bed, she buried her face in her hands. 

Krainev wrapped his son in a blanket and 
started for the door, But a new thought struck 
him, Turning hack to his study, he hastily rolled 
up the drawings that were piled in his desk draw- 
er, and thrust them under his free arm. 

When he came out into the street, it was 
raining. A cold wind swept down in _ noisy 
gusts, now driving him forward, now trying to 
bar his way. Vadim’s blanket, wrapped around 
him with masculine clumsiness, kept slipping 
open. and the child began to whimper. After the 
brightly-lit rooms. the darkness seemed impen- 
etrable, and Sergei Petrovich kept stumbling 
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into invisible puddles; but he hurried on_to- 
wards the works without an instant’s pause. 

At last he passed in through the open 
gates. That night the gatekeepers demanded no 
passes. Hundreds of people thronged along the 
tracks beside the waiting train, There were many 
carts and wagons, loaded with household goods. 

With some difficulty, Krainev searched out 
the train commander, who informed him that 
Makarov’s family was in the second car. 

When Sergei Petrovich climbed into the car. 
it was not yet crowded. By the light of a rail- 
way lantern hanging on the wall, he soon dis- 
covered Elena Makarova and her little boy. 
sitting on the wide plank bench built around 
the sides of the car. Victor was playing with a 
big plush bear. 

“Elena Nikolayevna,” Krainev said rapidly. 
“take Vadim along and be a mother to him. It’s 
no easy thing I'm asking of you. I know. But 
I have no other way out.” 

Elena stared at him amazedly, and asked: 

“Why, where’s Irina?” 

“She’s staying here,” he replied dully. 

“Sergei Petrovich! What are you saying? 
Couldn’t you persuade her?” 

“Did you need much persuading, Elena Nik- 
olayevna?” 
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She was silent for a moment. What persua- 
sion could have been needed, for her or for any 
of the hundreds of women on this train? Then, 
seeing that Krainev still had the boy in his 
arms, she cried hastily: 

“Of course I'll take him! Of course, of 
course! I°]] bring him safely to our journey’s 
end.” And, very softly, she added, “If we get 
through.” 

Krainev bowed his head. He knew of the 
daily bombings of the big railway junction, not 
far ahead, through which the train would have 
to pass. 

“Let's hope and believe that we'll mcet in 
the Urals, Elena Nikolayevna.” he said finally. 
putting Vadim down on the bench beside her. 
“And take these drawings. too, if you will. 
They’re also my crcation.” 

“We'll hope and believe. And I'll take your 
drawings too.” 

Suddenly Vadim began to cry. 

“My hear! T want my bear! Brine it to me!” 

The child was so fond of his plush toy that 
he would take it to bed with him, and wake up 
crying when his parents tried to take it away. 

“Tl bring it, sonny! Right away!” cried 
Sergei Petrovich, almost cheerfully, and sprang 
out of the car. 
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As he raced up the stairs at home, warm 
with running despile the rain, he felt that now 
he must succeed in persuading Iriaa to go. But 
the apartment was empty. In the disordered bed- 
room, an old coat, thrown over the back of the 
easy chair, and an empty valisc, wide open on 
the floor. spoke of hasty departure. 

“So she did decide to go!” Krainev thought 
happily. He seized the plush hear from Va- 
dim’s rumpled crib, and hurried back to the 
works. 

The engine was puffing heavily as he ran 
across the yard. There was a clanging of buffers, 
then an instant’s hush, and the cars came slowly 
into motion, 

Elena was at the dwor of her car, with Vadim. 
peering out into the darkness, 

“Has Irina come?” 

Elena shook her head. 

How naive of him, to helieve even for a 
moment that Irina might change her mind! 

“Catch the bear!” h- shouted. tossing it in 
at the open door. 

The bear plumped down on the floor behind 
them, and Vadim rushed to pick it up. 

Only after the last car disappeared did Sergei 
Petrovich realize that he had not said goodbye. 
He sat down heavily on the rain-wet rail and 
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lit a cigarette. How infinitely these last days 
had tired him! 

“It cracked Jong since, and now it’s bro- 
ken,” the reflected bitterly. “No more family. 
Trina.... Where is she now, and with whom?.. . 
Vadim’s off for the Urals. Will he get there 
safely? And myself? Who can sav where I'll 
land up?” He could not picture himself trav- 
elling East, with the sick and the aged. “I'll 
get into the army, come what may! Vadim? 
Vadim will be all right.” He tried to be calm; 
but the thought of Vadim. alone, without father 
or mother, filled his heart with numbing pain. 

Suddenly he saw himself as a stranger might 
sce him: sitting all alone, in the rainy night, 
on this cold, wet rail, The sense of loneliness 
was so poignant that, conquering his faliguc, he 
sprang to his feet and hurried to the shop, to 
be among pcople—among his friends and com 
rades, closcr now, after these days of danger and 
labour shared, than ever before. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Gayevoi, Matviyenko, and Andrei Serdyuk, a 
worker from the rolling mill shop, climbed out 
of their car in front of the headquarters of 
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the town Party committee. On the sidewalk, at 
the very entrance to the building, they no- 
ticed a truck, with dimmed headlights and open 
sides. 

Entering the dark vestibule, they collided with 
a group of men who were lowering some big. 
heavy object down the stairs from the second 
floor. 

Serdyuk recognized this object as the iron safe 
in which Party documents were kept. 

Upstairs, the corridors and waiting rooms 
were thronged with people. Gayevoi frowned, 
thinking of the long wait ahead. To his sur- 
prise, however, secretary Kravchenko’s waiting room 
was empty. As an old comrade, and secretary of 
the town’s higeest Parly organization, Gayevoi had 
always entered the office of the secretary of the 
Town Committee without ceremony. But today, 
when he looked in, Kravchenko, absorbed in 
conversation with an clderly woman whom Ga.- 
yevoi had never seen before, glanced at him with 
evident displeasure and 1equested him to wait 
outside. 

Gayevoi rejoined his companions, puzzled by 
this unusual reception. Fingering the stubble on 
his cheeks, he reflected shamefacedly that Krav- 
chenko was smoothly shaved, and seemed effi- 
cient and composed as ever. 
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Quite some time passed before the elderly 
woman left. 

Kravchenko asked Gayevoi and Matviyenko 
into his office and began to question them, in 
sreal detail, about the dismantling of the works 
and the mood of the workers. Only now did 
Gayevoi notice the razor cuts on Kravchenko’s 
cheeks, and the dark circles under his_ eyes. 
When all his enquiries had been satisfied, the 
Partly secretary asked Matviyenko: 

“Well, Mikhail Trofimovich, and what are 
you planning to do with yourself now? Evacuate 
with the works, or join the army?” 

Puffing at his cigarette. he waited quietly, 
with seeming indifference. 

“1 think my place igs really in the army,” 
Matviyenko replied, after a bricf pause, “As a work- 
cr, [ can be spared. There are plenty of plumb- 
ers in the rear. I’d be of more use at the front.” 

“What's your army rating?” 

“Private.” 

There was another pause. Then Matviyenko 
repeated: 

“Yes, my place is in the army.” 

“Is that what your heart dictates, or your 
understanding?” 

“It’s what my conscience dictates. My con- 
science will be more at peace.” 
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“By this time the instructor was getting ner- 
vous, 

“““What’s wrong with him?’ he whispered to 
me. ‘He’s supposed to he making a speech for 
the loan!’ 

“IT was a little bit troubled myself, I must 
admit. The open-hearth shop has always led the 
works in Joan subscriptions. and I’d been wanting 
to show it off. But Matviyenko went right on, asking 
question after question. Finally, he said a few 
words himself, summing it all up, and then he 
asked the meeting: 

“So you all know just as_ well as I do 
where the money goes that we lend our Gov- 
ernment—right?’ 

“They all answered, ‘Right!’ 

“‘And you know what we’ve come together 
for today, too—right?’ 

“Right again!’ 

“Well, then, let’s get down to it!’ 

“He took the subscription sheet, and signed 
up for two months’ pay. And all the rest fol- 
lowed his example, So—don’t you worry about 
him. He always finds the right words, simple 
and to the point. He'll make a good army po- 
litical] worker.” 

“Well. and what about Serdyuk?” Krav- 
chenko asked. “I don’t know him at all.” 
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“Matviyenko doesn’t spout; but Serdyuk 
doesn’t talk at all, Shut up tight as a clamshell. 
Severe and, lately, gloomy. But I’ve known him 
since he was a boy. He’s crysta] clean.” 

“Crvstal clean, yet he was ousted from the 
border guards,” said Kravchenko, with a second 
quizzical glance at Gayevoi, “All right, then. 
Since you say he’s so reserved. you’d hest get out. 
Three's a crowd, with that sort.” 

Gayevoi called Serdyuk into the office, and him- 
self went out into the wailing room. 

While Serdyuk was crossing the room, shak- 
ing hands, settling down in an armchair, the 
secretary of the Town Committee: studied him at- 
tentively: the figure, bulky, but powerfully built; 
the brawny arms, well suited to wield the roller’s 
tongs; the rougii-hewn, massive features. 

Serdyuk unhurriedly Jit a cigarette, Turning 
his head suddenly. he caught Kravehenko’s pene- 
traline gaze, 

“Kirst time Pve met you,” the secretary ex- 
plained. half apologetically. “You ‘were away 
from the works quile some time. T believe.” 

“Five years.” 

“And thow long is it since you got hack?” 

“Six months.” 

“Why were you removed from the work you 
were doing?” 
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Serdyuk’s eyes clouded, and he turned away, 
muttering: 
“That’s an old story. No need to bring it 


up.” 

“The Party organization is planning to trust 
you, Comrade Serdyuk, with a dangerous job, 
and a very honourable one,” said Kravchenko; 
and Serdyuk stiffened at once in eager attention. 
“The Party organization has to know whether 
you can be depended on to do it properly. The 
works Party committee vouches for you. But I 
must form my own judgment. Why were you re- 
moved ?” 

“I was questioning a prisoner,” Serdyuk said, 
glumly, but with a new animation in his eyes. 

“And shot him?” 

“No. If I'd shot him, I’d be in prison now. 
1 only punched him, just once, You can sec for 
yourself, the sort of fists I’ve got.” And Serdyuk 
laid an enormous hand on the desk. 

Kravchenko could not restrain a smile. 

“Wihat would you rather do?” he asked. “Join 
the army, or stay in the rear?” 

“What would I go to the rear for?” returned 
Serdyuk, in an injured tone. “The army. of 
course.” 

“Not go to the rear, but stay in the rear, 
hehind the German lines,” the secretary explained. 
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Serduyk looked across the desk at him with 
lively interest. 

“As a partisan?” he asked. 

“As the Icader of an underground group.” 

“That suils me,” Serdyuk said eagerly. “The 
only trouble is, how will I fit in, underground?” 
He spread his arms, as_ though to show his 
mighty bulk. 

“Yes,” returned Kravchenko, smiling, “you’re 
cerlainly hard to miss. And now, Id like to 
know a little more about that trouble of yours. 
Just how did it happen?” 

“It wasn’t much,” Serdyuk replied. “The rules 
are very strict, in the border guards. While 
you're hunting a border sneak, you can kill him 
if you have to, but once he’s caught, you mustn’t 
lay a finger on him. All the filthy rot I had to 
listen to, questioning them! And one day [ let 
go. They caught this fellow, and brought him 
to me, straight from the woods. Long, and skin- 
ny, i: yellow-green camouflage overalls, all wet 
and muddy. A tiny head, and eyes like pin 
points. It made me sick, just to think of him 
crawling across the border onto our soil—squirm- 
ing and wriggling, hugging the ground, poking 
his head out of the grass on that long neck of 
his, just like a snake. Ever since I can remem- 
ber, I could never stand anything that comes 
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crawling along the ground—snakes, and lizards. 
I always want to squash ’em. Well. and, comrade 
secretary, this skunk comes over to my desk, and 
twists himself into a chair, as if he were doing 
me a kindness. He pokes his dirty fingers into 
my cigaretics. and lights up, and then turns 
round to me and asks-—mind you!- he asks 
me, ‘Well, was there something you wanted to 
say?” 

Serdyuh’s fists clenched at the memory. 

“So I let fly,” he continued, “He was in 
hospital for ten days, having his jaw repaired. 
They had to feed him throngh a tube. I've the 
doctor to thank that they brought him round. 
I was under arrest till he got better. and then 
I was released and given a ticket home. But J 
finished up the questioning, just the saine.” 

“Wow?” Kravchenko asked in surprise. 

“You sec, he was being questioned by a friend 
of mine. And [| talked my friend into letting me 
come in. It took me a good two hours to talk 
him round. I swore by all the gods I wouldn’t 
touch the fellow. And when I came in, that skunk 
just took one look at me, and began to talk.” 

“Hmm,” Kravchenko drawled thoughtfully; 
and Serdyuk glanced into his face in = uncon- 
cealed anxiety. But. unexpectedly, the seeretary 
roncluded: 
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“Well, well, it doesn’t matter. Mistakes will 
happen, Was that the only one? Or hag there 
been something else?” 

“No, nothing else.” 

“All right, then, Comrade Serdyuk. I think, 
just the same, that you’re the right man for the 
job, You’ve been forgotten, more or less, in town. 
At the works, you’ve been a rank-and-filer in the 
Party, and rather inactive lately.” In these words, 
there was a note of reproach. “Only remember: 
self-control! At the border, one snake wag too 
much for your patience. Ifere, you may find 
yourself in a regular nest of them. Clench your 
teeth till they crumble—but keep yourself in 
hand. Will you manage?” 

“V’ll_ manage, comrade sceretary.” 

“Yowre heing assigned a special field of 
wok, Picked for you or rather, you were picked 
for it. The Gestapo. Paralyze its) work to the 
hest of your abilities. Spike its guns, It’s a dan- 
gerous enemy you'll be fighting, and the struggle 
won't he easy. But the harder the task, the greater 
honour in its accomplishment. These will be your 
helpers.” 

And Kravehenko held out a list of names, 

Two of those listed, the Prasolov brothers— 
Pyotr and Pavel, popularly known as “the Apos- 
tles™ -were old friends of Serdyuk’s, 
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The Prasolovs were a mettlesome, high-spirit- 
ed pair. Before joining the Comsomol, several 
years earlier, they had been led by their scething 
energy inlo a number of wild escapades. Serdyuk, 
at that time Party representative to the Comso- 
mol unit in the machine shop, where the broth- 
ers worked, had done much to help them direct 
their energy into different channels. Ags time 
passed. they had become active membcrs of the 
Comsomol, and high favourites among the youth 
at the works, 

Not quite coolheaded enough, perhaps, for 
the task in store; but their courage and enter- 
prise were not to be doubted. 

Serdyuk protested, however, against the third 
name on the list, that of Maria Grevtsova, a 
bookkeeper’s assistant in the payroll department. 
Maria was just an ordinary girl, one among 
many, He could hardly even recall her features. 
But Kravchenko firmly overruled his objections, 
declaring: 

“Your judgment is superficial. Take a look 
into her heart, and you'll find it brimming over 
with hatred for the enemy. Her brother was killed 
in an air raid, at the works, and her father was 
killed digging trenches. She tried every way she 
could to get into the army, but they wouldn’t take 
her, and so she decided .o stay right here and 
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fight. Splendid human material! All she needs 
is guidance. She looks a quiet soul—you’re right 
there; but that’s only to the good. A girl like 
that can be used for any job. She'll get through 
anywhere without arousing suspicion. You'll be 
recruiting her kind, yet.” 

“Recruiting?” cried | Serdyuk amazedly. 
“Among the people who stay behind?” 

“Do you really think all those who stay behind 
are enemics?” 

Serdyuk sat pondering over this question for 
a while. Finally, he asked: 

“And are these three the whole of my group?” 

“So far, yes. There’s still the question of 
Teplova, We’re urging her to leave. But if she 
ilecides to stay, we'll add her to your list. You'll 
he informed. If you should need help or advice, 
go to this comrade.” 

Kravchenko held out a sheet of paper, and 
waited until Serdyuk had read the name of the 
comrade and the address of the secret meeting 
place. Then he drew it back. and went on. unhur- 
riedly, to expound his ideas on the methods of 
work hest suited to this special assignment. 

When Serdyuk came out of the secretary’s 
office, Gayevoi, in the waiting room, hardly rec- 
ognized him, Elation, mingling with a new, 
grave severity, had transformed his features. 
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“Thanks for your faith in me, Grigori An- 
dreyevich,” he said. seizing Guyevoi’s hand and 
pressing it firmly. “Thanks, I won’t Ict you down.” 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Train after train was despatched. Completing 
the dismantling and shipping of their equipment, 
the shops began to evacuate the last of the work- 
ers, who had stayed on to finish up the job. 
Many of them had not sent off their families. 
These were now first on the list for evacuation. 
For lack of suflicient boxcars, several crews 
worked day and night in the open-hoarth shop, 
enclosing and roofing large flatcars, glazing win- 
dows, lining the walls with felt, and setting up 
wide plank benches along the sides, The evacuces 
were cntrained right there, in the shop; and the 
teeming bay presented a strange sight, crowded 
with families on the move, littered with trunks. 
valises. sacks, and bundles. 

Grey-bearded Pakhomich rolled up a barrel of 
dill pickles, and tried to dray it into one of the 
cars. despite the scolding of the women inside. 

An explosion, distant, but ear-rending, hushed 
the women for a mument; and Pakhomich took 
advantage of their silence o shout: 
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“Silly fools! D’you think I want it for myself? 
We'll all eat pickles on the road. Better than 
leaving ’em for the Germans!” 

No more objections were raised. The barrel 
was pulled into the car. 

“It’s the sort of thing you dream in night- 
mares.” Makarov said to Krainev. They were walk- 
ing along the charging level, behind the furnaces, 
where they could scan the teeming bay from end 
to end. 

“Well, even in nightmares, [ never dreamed 
such things ag happened to me yesterday.” Krai- 
nev returned, and went on to describe his con- 
versation with Irina, 

“She'll come to her senses yet. and follow 
on in another train,” Makarov suggested hope- 
fully. 

“No,” Krainev replied, with a bitter ring in 
his voice; “she’s not the kind to do a_ stupid 
thing by thalves.” 

“Tf she does decide to go,” said Makarov, “you 
can take her out in a car and put her on 
our first train. Tt’s stuck at the Novy _ siding. 
only seven kilometres out. That was as far as 
it could get last night, the junction’s so badly 
jammed.” 

They had reached the door of the evacuation 
headquarters. Makarov nodded and turned back 
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down the level, while Krainev opened the door 
and went in. 

Sergei Petrovich had not been checred by his 
friend's effort at consolation. He knew that Irina 
would not leave. Still, he went to the telephone 
and dialled his apartment, He wailed long and 
patiently, but there was no answer. 

No sooner had he laid down the receiver than 
the telephone rang sharply. 

“Who’s there?” a voice shouled into his ear; 
and before he could answer, it hurried on: 

“A bomb hit our train at the siding. The cars 
are on fire.” 

Kraincv spent no more time listening. 

A few minutes later, he was speeding towards 
the siding in one of the ramshackle old cars siill 
left at the works garage. The driver needed no 
urging, for he, too, had sent off his family on 
that night’s train. The car Jurched desperatcly 
along the cobbled road, and Sergei Petrovich had 
to brace his feet firmly on the floor to keep from 
flying out. 

From a rise in the ground. they caught s'zht 
of the siding. All the tracks were occupied by 
waiting trains. The front cars of one of the trains 
were on fire. 

Now the road lay downhill, and the going was 
smoother. As the distance decreased, Krainev 
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could make out more details: people working 
around the burning cars, and the dead and 
wounded lying beside the tracks. 

The driver stopped the car. 

“It’s not our train,” he said, brushing the per- 
spiration from his foreliead. “There’s a sleeping 
car for the sick in ours, and there’s none im this.” 

Screams and moans hung over the siding. The 
driver cranked the car and took it closer to the 
tracks. People came running towards it. 

A young woman ran up, with a wounded child 
on one arm, Her other arm hung limp, stream- 
ing with blood. Her face was distorted with hor- 
ror. Just as she reached the car, her strength 
failed her, and she dropped into the roadside 
dust. Krainev sprang out and lifted mother und 
child into the car, 

Another child was brought up, with a bullet 
wound through the neck. Two men brought a boy 
of ahout ten, in a blue sailor suit, with his right 
hand torn off at the wrist. 

Sergci Petrovich looked up and down the 
tracks, seeking out the train in which Elena Ma- 
karova had left. It was nowhere to be seen. Evi- 
dently, it had gotten through. 

Everywhere lay the dead and wounded: chil- 
dren, women, the sick and the aged. Scores of 
people were running towards the car. 
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“Sergei Petrovich! I’m leaving!” the driver 
shouted. 

Turning, Krainev found that his place in the 
car, beside the driver, was occupied by a man 
with a baby in his arms, The child was dead, but 
the man was shouting frantically at the driver 
to rush them to the hospital. 

“Go ahead,” Krainev told him. “I’ll walk.” 

At the last moment, however. he swung onto 
the running board. 

Cars. trucks, ambulances whizzed past the re- 
lurning car, racing out from town towards the 
sidine. 

As the car turned into town, Krainev jumped 
off. His legs were shaking. 

“I'm just tired, from riding outside,” he told 
himself. Sinking onto a bench outside a nearby 
house. he tried to light a cigaretle. The match 
Hame danced in his trembling fingers. 

“The nation that gave the world Schiller, 
and Gocthe....” 

Irina’s words echoed in his ears, and his an- 
ger against her hlazed into sudden fury. If he could 
draz her out to that siding, and make her look 
at it! He thought of his son, with surging anxiety. 
Who could tell whether the same fate might not 
befall the train that carried him, at the very next 
siding? 
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When Krainev got back to the works, he was 
informed of an order forbidding shop and de- 
partment heads to leave the territory. He smiled 
wrily. The order did not change much, As it 
was, he had spent days and nights on end at 
work in the shop. 

Pausing on the stairs to the teeming bay, 
Krainev stood watching a yroup of workers on 
the bridge of the last crane. Suddenly, something 
dropped) from the crane and struck the floor 
with a dull. but heavy thud. Krainev ran down 
ihe stairs and joined the group of men collected 
where it had fallen. They made way for him, and 
he siw a motor, badly smashed, ou a big heap 
of sawdust. 

Bondarevy smiled grimly, 

“You must have thought it was one of the 
men.” he said. “No, It was just this motor—the 
just one left. We used it to load all the other 
stuff. and then there was no way of getting it 
down. We had to simply push it off. The boys 
piled up some sawdust, thought maybe they could 
save it that way. But it was too heavy.” 

“It looks like we can leave now.” said the 
foreman. 

“Yes, you can all leave now,” Krainev replied. 

He shook hands with the workers, bidding 
them goodbye, The last to approach him was 
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Opanasenko, who, though refusing to evacuate, 
had worked on in the shop to the very last. 

“There’s still time to change your mind, Ip- 
polit Yevstigneyevich,” Sergei Petrovich told him. 

“No,” QOpanasenko replied obstinately. “lve 
made my mind up, and I’m not going to chiange. 
Pll be waiting for you here.” 

Late that evening, Matviyenko searched Krai- 
nev out in the drafting department, now trans- 
formed into a makeshift dormitory. 

“Well, comrade manager,” he said, “goodbye! 
And good luck to you.” 

“Where are you off to?” 

“The front.” 

“That’s not so far,” said Krainev, smiling 
cheerlessly. Tis eyes clouded over with envy. 

“There's something I want to ask of you,” 
Matviyenko said. “In the first place, don’t forget 
Dmitryuk, out in the Urals. I promised to give 
him a hand. He’s a fine old man. In the second 
place”—and he hesitated awkwardly——“help my 
wife out, if you can. Shell have a hard time of 
it, with three kiddies, and in the third place—ap- 
ply for Party membership, I.,] feel it’s my fault 
if you don’t. Can I depend on you?” 

“Entirely, Mikhail Trofimovich.” 

“For all the things I've asked?” 

“Every one.” 
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“Including the last?” 

“Including the last.” 

“That’s fine! You know, I wish we were going 
together,” Matviyenko said, with a sad nole in his 
voice. “You’d make a splendid comrade in battle, 
I know, just as in work.” 

They shook hands silently. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Early next morning, all the shop ard depart- 
ment heads were summoned to the director’s of- 
fice. They found Duhenko at his desk, with a cig- 
arette, ag always, between his teeth. Beside him 
sit a stranger in a travel-stained leather jacket, 
to whom he was listening with grave attention. 
When all had assembled, the stranger glanced 
about the room, from face to face, with eyes that 
expressed nothing but weariness. 

“I’ve called you in to hear a lecture on tech- 
nique.” Dubenko said. “Comrade Brovin will de- 
liver it.” 

“A lecture on (technique—with the Germans 
at the door,” Krainev reflected irritably. 

The man in the leather jacket did not get up 
from his chair. In a low, even voice, he set forth 
to them the elementary rules for the handling of 
explosives. 
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“The order to blow up the works may come 
al any moment,” he explained, “and 1 won’t be 
able to manage it alone.” 

To illustrate his point, Brovin dcscribed to 
them a recent experience at another works, He 
had taken the entire task upon himself; but the 
order to destroy the works had come so late that 
when the Germans reached the gates he had still 
been dashing from shop to sh‘op to fire the last 
remaining fuses. [.uckily. he had left to the last 
the chatae in the coal-erushing section of the 
boiler house; and this had been his salvation. 
Tons upon tons of powdered coal dust had been 
thrown into the air, sinking the whole works in 
impenetrable darkness. Losing his sense of direc- 
tion. Brovin had groped along a wall, and finally 
tumbled into a water drain. The covered concrete 
gutter being dry, he had Jain there quietly until 
evening. Then he had made his way out of the 
works. and had succeeded in getting back across 
the front line. Black as a chimney sweep, he 
had had to scrub his face industriously hefore 
he could convince the Suviet command that he 
was really the same man whose photograph was 
attached to his documents. 

Brovin set the shop managers a definite task: 
they must know the location of all charges laid 
in their shops, and be prepared to fire these 
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charses, if necessary, without his assistance, He 
tok] them where and how the charges were to be 
laid. and what amount of explosive was to be 
used in each case. Anticipating the question that 
arose in every mind, he explained that this would 
not destioy the works completely, but would 
make ily restoation a difiicult and lengthy proc- 
Css, 

“When we get back, well build it up again.” 
he concluded. His lips curved in a smile; but 
there was no smile in ‘his eyes. ‘They had seen 
too much in the past few months, 

“T must ask to be excused from this job.” guid 
Kiimelnov, the chief mechanic. rising to his feet. 
“Pm not going to blow up the works.” 

“What do you mean—you're not going to?” 
Dubenko demanded indignantly. 

“LT can't do it.” 

“What is this, Khmelnov? Are you planning 
to stay behind?” Dubenko asked, screwing up 
one eye. 

“No, comrade director, I'm leaving with all 
of you.” 

“You know Comrade Stalin’s orders, to leave 
nothing to the enemy. Do you think that doesn’t 
concern you?” 

“Of course it concerns me. But ... well. I 
can't do it! Try and sce it my way, Pyotr Ivan- 
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ovich,” pleaded Khmelnoy. “I've been at this 
works twenty years. Everything that’s been built 
here in those years—I built it, had a hand in 
it, After all, you can’t expect a father to kill 
his child. Can’t it be done without me? It’s 
just too hard—to build it all, and then destroy 
it, and then start building it up again from 
scratch.” 

“If you think you’re the only one that finds 
it hard, you’re very much mistaken,” Dubenko 
returned coldly. But, unexpectedly to all, he add- 
ed: “Very well. You’re excused.” 

The listeners wondered as to his motive. Had 
he been soflened by the mechanic's plea, or lost 
faith in him, or simply realized that, in any case, 
he would not obey the order to blow up any part 
of the works? 

Khmelnov bowed his grey head and sat down, 
sighing heavily. 

The laying of the charges was begun imme- 
diately after this conference. 

An oppressive hush hung over the works. 
With the exception of the guards and the handful 
of shop and department heads, there was not a 
soul on the territory. 

Their footsteps echoed hollowly in the stripped 
and desertcd shops. Only the jackdaws were 
noisy and happy. flying avout from stack to stack, 
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und scttling fearlessly on the gas bleederg of the 
blast furnaces. 

Tinchs Inought the ammonite to the shops, 
from a storehouse just outside the wall dividing 
the works territory from the open steppe. 

Past the storehouse. men and women from the 
town. louded with packs and bundles, were trudg- 
ing Eastward: down the slope of the gully. across 
the brook, up the far slope, and out into the 1ust- 
brown autumn steppe. 

The last train had left at dawn; and the strag- 
vlers were following on foot. 

Krainev. with two a-sistants, heaped up the 
cases of ammonite brought to his shop in five 
neal piles, one under each of the furnaces, By 
the time they were done, all three were ready to 
drop with fatigue. Brovin came in, examined their 
work critically, and thru-t the detonators into 
place, carefully measuring the fuses. Guards were 
then posted at the furnaces, From the open-hearth 
shop. Broviu led the shop managers on a tour 
of inspection of all the points marked for destruc- 
tion, ending up al th power station the far- 
thest removed of all the buildings on the works 
terrilory. Here they found no sign of preparations. 
Brovin turned furiously on Lobachov, demand- 
ing: 

“Why haven't you mined the station?” 
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“It was mined just as soon as the works shut 
down,” Lobachov replied tranquilly. 

“Where? How? What charge?” 

“There’s a concrete channel under the gen- 
erator, where the cables run. The cable chan- 
nel. We put a charge of ammonite in there.” 

“How much?” 

“Two tons.” 

“Can that be checked?™ 

“It can, of course. Only it’s been bricked up 
and coated with concrete.” 

“What on earth for?” Brovin asked, a strange 
spark flickering and dying in his tired eyes. 

“To direct the explosion upwards, and in- 
crease ils force.” 

“Flow will you set it off?” 

“I’m having wires run right now to a switch 
in the administration building.” 

“You’re complicating things umnccessarily,” 
said Brovin, his eyes fixed intently on Loba- 
chov. “You pile up some ammonite right here— 
one ton in this niche. and one in this.’ He 
chalked two crosses, beside niches in the con- 
crele bed of the generator. “And remove that wir- 
ing of yours immediately. It’s dangerous, If 
there should be a short circuit on the line, the 
place will go up in the air, with al] the people 
in it.” 
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Again a truck had to be sent out to the 
s!orehouise. 

When the explosive had been piled in place, 
and the fuses laid, Polynov. the glum, lanky com- 
mander of the works guards. told the watchman 
at the door: 

“Admittance only to Comrades Lobachov and 
Brovin.” 

“Or persons knowing the password,” Brovin 
added. 

“Why so?” asked Polynov, in evident surprise. 

“A necessary precaution, In case anything 
should change.” 

Polynov took the watchman aside and whis- 
pered the password in his car. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


The works despatcher’s roomy office was stuffy 
with tohacco smoke. Though full of people, it 
was very quict. Kerosene lanterns, set about on 
the desks, threw a strange, flickering, yellow light 
on the walls and floor. In one corner lay a pile 
of sheepskin coats, In another, rifles leaned 
against the wall. 

Makarov sat. half asleep, beside the despatch- 
er, who had becn on duty since morning of the 
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day before. At another desk. Khmelnov and his 
assistant were at work ovcr the lists of evacuated 
eqnipment, The senior cashier lay fast aslecp bv 
the wall. beside a sack of money, Haviny paid 
off the last of the workers, early that morning, 
he had cleared out his safe and come to join the 
olkers in the despatcher’s office. People sat and 
lay about everywhere, at the desks and even on 
the floor. though there were plenty of camp beds 
in the next room. A long table. squeezed in 
among the heds, was heaped with bread and sau- 
sage: but nobody could eat. 

This room was the only spot in the works 
which still continued to f{imetion---a heart. beat- 
ing without a hody. From here. the telephone 
lines branched out: direct: wires for communica- 
tion with the guards, and other wires. stretching 
across the murky steppe to neighbouring works 
and to the regional centre. 

Not for many years had the Donhas known 
a night so dark as this. Even through the black- 
out, the murk of the steppe had been relieved 
by the glow hanging ove~ the iron and _ steel 
plants. Tonight, darkness reigned over all. 

Clearly. this was to be the last night in 
the works. The clock on the wall pointed a 
quarter to ten. Time dragged with sickening slow- 
ness, 
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Dubenko came in. pale and unshaven, with 
sunken cheeks. 

“Have the lines checked.” he told the super- 
intendent of the telephone exchange. “T can't 
get connected with the Deputy People’s Commis- 
sar. He’s in the next town.” 

The director looked around the room. evidently 
making a mental 10l] call. Ie scemed about to 
say something, hut changed his mind and did not 
speak, Sitting down beside the despateher, he be- 
gan to leaf the evacualion records, 

“Tow many of our engineers and skilled per- 
sonnel have left?” he asked. 

“Six hundred and eighty, out of seven hun- 
dred and two,” the despatcher replicd. without 
looking into his lists. 

“Did Valsky leave?” 

“Yes, but they say he disappeared before the 
train reached Debaltsevo.” 

The exchange superintendent relurned, and 
reported that contact with the neighbouring 
towns was lost due to damage somewhere on the 
line. 

After a moment's hesitation. Dubenko ordered 
Makarov to take a car immediately and report 
to the Deputy People’s Commissar for instruc- 
tions, Following Makarov out of the room, he 


added: 
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“Only hurry back as fast as you can, or the 
Germans will find ug still waiting here for or- 
ders.” 

Again silence fell in the despatcher’s office. 
Even Klimelnov put away his lists and sat mo- 
lionless, samk in thought. The clock ticked monot- 
gnously on. At the hour, there was a hissing of 
springs, then again the steady ticking. The strik- 
ing mechanism had been stopp: d. because every 
unnecessary sound set people's taut nerves tin- 
sling, 

But the linsh, too. was a nervons strain. Krai- 
nev thonght of getting up and walking up and 
down the room; bul his aching muscles protested. 
Half a year’s intensive work. the Jast few sicep- 
less days and néehts. the innumerable eases of 
ammonite he had carried on his back that day, 
were making themselves felt. 

IF lie could only sleep! But sleep would not 
come. And he lay staring up al the ceiling. listen- 
ing to the ticking of the clock. Brovin, beside 
him. sighed in his sleep. 

The teleshone rang. The despatcher lifted the 
receiver. and immediately called to Krainev: 

“Sergei Petrovich! Your shop clecinivianig out 
at the sate. He wan!s to come in.’ 

“T thought he'd left,” said Krainey perplexed- 
ly. “Well, let him thro -gh.” 
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Pivovarov launched into rambling and pro- 
tracted explanations of how he had missed the 
last train and heen left behind. 

“You could have gone on foot.” said the des- 
patecher, interrupting this endless tale. 

“And how far would I get?” Pivovarov de- 
manded reproachfully. “I got a bullet in my leg 
wav back in the Civil War, and it’s been bother- 
ing me cver since.” 

Relenting somewhat. the despatcher said: 

“All richt, all right. We'll find truck room 
for you somehow.” 

Pivovaroy Ieft, The despatcher dozed off at his 
desk, 

The exchange superintendent came in again, 
announcing that the men he had sent to repair 
the line had found the wires removed and the in- 
sulalors snashed on several posts just outside the 
town. 

“Pors Duhenko know?” asked the despatcher, 
wide awake at once. 

“Vos, Hle’s sent for Gayevoi, and asked the 
telephone operators to search out Boyenko—he’s 
somewhere in town.” 

The telephone rang shrilly, awakening al] but 
Brovin. ; 

“Let him through, in his car,” the despatcher 
said into the telephone. His face was pale. Put- 
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ting down the receiver, he told the anxious listen- 
ers: 

“A messenger from the Deputy People’s Com- 
missar, 

Nechayev glanced significantly at Khmelnov. 

They heard the hum of the engine. and the 
scream of the brakes as the car was pulled up 
sharply at the entrance, Then, hasty footsteps on 
the stairs, and the opening and closing of the 
director’s door. A moment Jater, the dircctor’s 
hurried step in the corridor bronght almost every- 
one to their feet. 

Dubenko came in. 

“Set off the charges immediately,” he said— 
and his voice caught in his throat. “The order’s 
come a little late. They couldn't reach us by 
phone. so they had to send a messenger.” 

Again the telephone rang. The operator was 
searching for the director; but Dubenko only 
shrugeed. The despatcher plugged in the phone 
loudspeaker. 

It was the commander of an Army rearguard 
detachment, Repoiting that German tanks and mo- 
bile infantry were outflanki.g the town from the 
South, he ordered that the works be blown up 
at once. 

“Hurry, hurry,” Dubenko urged. “Where's the 
sapper?” 
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Somebody woke Brovin. The second or two 
that passed while he rubbed his eyes seemed an 
eternity. Starting up, he said tersely: 

“Fach takes his own shop. Ill help in the 
open-hearth—there’s five charges there. Send 
someone oul with Lobachov. And call in the guards.” 

Ife and Krainev ran towards the open-hearth 
shop. The rays of their flashlights came back at 
them from tracks and ties, from heaps of ingots, 
from glistening puddles. 

“You take the first two,” Brovin shouted, “I'll 
take the rest.” 

Krainev stopped hy No. 2 furnace, waiting for 
Brovin to reach No. 5. Soon Brovin’s voice came 
to him hoarsely from the depths of the shop: 

“Tire!” 

Krainev set a lighted match to the end of the 
fuse. 

A thin tongue of flame licked out. hissing 
fiercely. Stumbling. Krainev hurried to No. 1 and 
fired the fuse there. Then. his head sunk between 
his shoulders. in momentary expectation of ex- 
plosion, he ran out of the shop and made for the 
administration building. 

The open-hearth shop was the closest, and 
Krainev was the first to return, He found Duben- 
ko. Khmelnov, andthe despatcher silently waiting. 
Nodding in response to Dubenko’s enquiring 
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glance, Krainev noticed thc nervous knots of muscle 
on the director’s cheeks. Khmelnov sat with 
bowed head. 

Two explosions, almost simultaneous, rocked 
the walls. The floor shook. and there was a_ ftin- 
kling of broken glass. The blinds blew up like sails. 
One of them tore ils fastenings and dropped to 
the floor. 

“No. 2 and No. 5.” flashed through Krainev's 
mind. 

A few seconds later. new explosions sounded, 
in rapid succession. Papers flew from the desks. 
The lanterns flickered. 

One by one, the shop managers returned. mo- 
rose and grimy. Gayevoi came in. followed by 
Polynoy. Brovin, moaning between clenched teeth. 
was brought in on somehody’s shoulders. He had 
caught his foot on a rail and wrenelied hig ankle. 
They laid him on the floor. 

The last to appear was Nechayev, who had 
been sent with Lobachov to the power station. 

“Did you fire the charges?” Dubenko asked. 

“Of course.” 

“Both of them?” askea Brovin. 

“Ves, of course.” 

“Who fired them?” 

“T fired one. and TLobachov the other.” 

“Where’s Lohachov?” Dubenko wondered. 
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Nechayev looked around the room. 

“I don’t know.” he said. “He ran off ahead 
of me.” 

There was a silence. The works doctor, kneel- 
ing beside Brovin, unlaced his shoe and examined 
his ankle, Vive painful minutes dragged by. 

Raising himself on his elbow, Brovin said: 

“Comrade director, the charges at the power 
station cunt have been set off. The detonators were 
carefully checked. They couldn’t have failed.” 

All eyes turned to Nechayev. 

“Why didnt you set them off?” the director 
thundered. 

“Pyotr Ivanovich, I did, and so did Lobachov. 
We cach fired one fuse,” Nechayev returned, pale 
with the realization that he was not believed. 

“Polynov will go. Krainev, and. ...” 

Dubenko paused, looking around the room. 

“And [.° said Gayevoi. 

“Take these along. They may be needed.” said 
Brovin, holding out a bundle of fuses and deto- 
natlors. 

Krainev was standing closer to Brovin than 
the others. He took the fuses, and ran out togeth- 
er will) Polynov and Gayevoi., 

Again the flashlight rays, skipping along rails 
and ties, ‘There was the power station, Up the 
stairs, in at the door, down the passage. The 
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niches in the concrete hed. Both fuses were fresh 
and clean, showing no signs of fire. 

“Scoundrels!” muttered Gayevoi. He put a 
match to the near fuse. and it took fire istant- 
ly. 

Krainey ran to the other niche, and fired the 
second fuse. 

They all ran out together; but Krainev soon 
fell behind. He wag so tired that his heart kept 
stopping. 

Suddenly, behind him, he heard the sound of 
a door being opened and shut. 

“Who can it be?” he wondered, “Could Du- 
benko have sent someone else to help us out? Or 
maybe it’s Dubenko himself, or Boyenko?” 

Whoever it was. he would fly up into the air 
together with the station. Krainev turned, hoping 
against hope to make it there and back before 
the explosion. 

The fuses were timed to burn ten minutes. 

Pivovarov was slanding beside the near niche. 
with a pair of scissors in his hand. On the floor 
lay two charred and smoking bits of fuse. He 
started at Krainev’s appearance. For an instant 
they stood staring silently at one another. Then 
Krainev, bending swiftly, lifted a heavy wrench 
from the floor, 

“Are you mad, Sergei Petrovich?” cried Pi- 
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vovaroy. evidently frightened. “There's orders not 
to blow up the station!” 

“Whose orders?” Krainev demanded, hardly 
believing his ears. 

“Dubenko’s,” said Pivovarov, more calmly. 
“There’s heen a mistake, Sergei Petrovich. It’s our 
own troops that are coming up. Here’s the order.” 

He held out a sheet of paper, torn from the 
director’s memorandum pad. It bore three words: 
“Stop explosions, Dubenko.” 

Krainev knew the signature well. There was 
no mistaking it. His head in a whirl. he leaned 
weakly against the piled explosive. thinking: 

“A fine mistake! The whole works blown up 
for nothing!” 

And the rent outlines of the open-hearth fur- 
naces seemed to rise before him. 

“Well, Ict’s be going,” he said, pulling him- 
self togcther, 

“No,” Pivovarov returned, “I'll stay and keep 
guard here. The watchmen will soon be coming, 
but in the meanwhile we can’t leave the place 
alone.” 

There was a happy ring in his voice. 

Striding back along the tics, Krainev reflected: 

“Our own troops! And how are we greeting 
them? A mistake! Shooling’s too good for people 
that make such mistakes!” 
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He hastened his steps, drawing new energy 
from his grim anger. 

Suddenly, a burst of machine-gun fire cut 
through the night. 

“Queer! Our own troops. Then why should 
there be shooting?” he wondered, with swift sus- 
picion. 

Rallying his strength, he began to run. When 
he reached the administration building, it was 
hushed and deserted. Not a living soul, nol a 
single car or truck at the entrance. He stopped 
short. in complete bewilderment. The flashlight 
fell from his lax grip and went oul. Again sus- 
picion. a frightful suspicion, fil’ed his brain. But 
he shook his head. He could not admit such 
thoughts, 

An automatic rifle was discharged, somewhere 
very near. Krainev looked up. A column of trucks 
was rolling in through the open gates. The lcad- 
ing cars sped past along the asphalt diiveway 
towards the shops, The last few slowed down on 
the approach to the administration build'ng. Only 
now did Krainev realize that they were German. 

He stood motionless, pressed against a corner 
of the building. paralyzed with shock. Then he 
began to run, heavily, stumbling over the tics in 
the darkness, breathless with effort and weariness, 
choking with fury. 
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“Idiot!” he exclaimed aloud. “Fooled like a 
baby!” 

Then. stopping suddenly: 

“But Dubenko’s signature. How’d he get Du- 
benko’s signature?” 

And again he wag running, fighting down his 
overpowering exhaustion, crying desperately: 

SThey won't get away with it! PI blow it 
up!? 

He found the passage flooded with a fitful 
light. Yellowish, translucent smoke was creeping 
along the floor. This was strange; but Krainev 
wasted 10 Lime on wonder, He ran on to the gen- 
erator, The cases of ammonile piled up in the 
niches were on fire. At first he could not under- 
sind why there was no explosion. Then he re- 
called that ammonite explodes only by detonation. 
He pulled a fuse and detonator from his pocket. 
The ower door hinged. several times in succession. 

Quickly, he threw the detonator into the fire. 
allies onto the burning lid of the uppermost 
case. the detonator exploded immediately; and 
that was al]. [fe put a hand into his pocket for 
another, although he understood that it cou'd do 
no good, But at this moment heavy footsteps 
sounded behind him. Dedging past the burning 
cases. he ran to the nearest window and tumbled 
out through the broken glass. 
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He could not get up. His knee, bruised in the 
fall, pained him severely. But he crawled away 
through the darkness. carcless of direction, anx- 
ious only to get away from the power station and 
the Germans inside it. No one pursued him. The 
soldiers had evidently stopped to put out the 
fire. But he crawled on as rapidly as he could. 
At length he reached the street wall, and, aftec 
sone search, found a breach formed during the 
last air raid. Through this he climbed out onto 
the sidewalk. 

Here his strength deserted him. Sitting on the 
curb, his back against a post, he stared in through 
the breach in the wall, in expectation of pur- 
suit. 

Suddenly a ray of light slid over the pave- 
ment and up the walls of the houses opposite. 
Turning. Krainev saw tanks, in dim outline. at the 
end of the street. He had never imagined that 
they might come from that direction. 

He crawled across the street, and in at some- 
hody’s gate. Lying flat on the ground _ behind 
the fence. lie watched the tanks rumble by, 

They disappeared; but it was a long time 
before he could make himself get up. 

Finally, he crossed the yard, which hacked 
ageinst the park. Climbing through a hole in 
the fence, he found himsel: in the shelter of the 
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trees. Here he recalled that the house in which 
he lived also backed against the park; and he 
struck across the grass lowards home. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Trains, trains without end. Some, carrying 
machine tools. turbines, harvester — combines. 
Motors, tractors, crancs, sowing machines, huge 
machine parts. structural iron shapes of every kind, 
and glum, silent people—rolling East. Others, 
carrying guns, planes, trucks, caissons, tanks, 
field kitchens. and noisy Army men--rolling West. 

The West-bound trains were expresses, speed- 
ing almost without pause past the congested 
stalions, past the once s!cepy  by-stations. now 
awakened to vigorous life. Sometimes they oc- 
Cupied both tracks, and all the East-bound trains 
stuod still. 

Then the people who were travelling East 
wound camp and cook; and the stalions would 
he veiled in the smoke of countless fires. 

The railway lines were littered with ashes and 
excrement, with smashed cars and_ locomotives. 
Fresh graves appeared beside the station huild- 
ings. And still, with every day, more and more 
rains moved East. 
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People travelled in passenger cars and hox- 
cars; in hopper cars, rudely equipped for hab- 
itation; on open flatcars, protected from the 
weather by improvised shelters thrown up of 
boards and snow shields and roofed with blankets 
or. more often, with straw, Many rode under 
the open sky: on the roofs of the crowded cars: 
on tenders; on the high-piled freight, 

Some—the majorily—travelled in organized 
eroups, These knew that work awailed them in 
plants and faclorics—-for some. in the Ural for- 
ests; for others. in the steppes of Kazakhstan, ot 
the Siberian tundra. Others travelled without  or- 
ganization or definite gual; but these. Loo, knew 
that work awaited them. 

It was a erew, unparalleled migration — of 
plants and factorics, towns and _ villages. The 
whole Soviet Union scemed to be on wheels, 
moving part East, part Wesl. 

At first it seemed to Elena Makarova that 
strict plan and schedule existed only for the 
troop trains; hut afler a few days she hegan 
to see that the movement -f the East-bound 
traffic. too, was controlled by definite rules and 
principles. Thus. the trains carrying evacuees 
were invariably sent through at the first possi- 
hility. in preference to all others, At limes, in- 
decd, Elena felt rather guilty at the realization 
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that her train. with ils burden of women and 
children, of the sick and the aged, was pushing 
far ahead of the machinery and equipment so 
badly needed in the East. Sneh is the unalterable 
Sovict principle: human lives come first; and it 
was never abandoned. through the grimmest days 
of trial, 

The cars grew more and more crowded. Hus- 
hands and fathers. Jeavine the works as the dis- 
mantling drew to completion, began to cateh up 
with their families. Tearing the joyful cries of 
sreeting al the door. Elena would stiffen in eager 
expectation, Perhaps, this time. it would be Vasili? 
But Makarov did not come, Nobody came, of 
the croup which had remained behind to blow up 
the works, 

The new arrivals broneht alarming tidings 
of the sudden seizure of the town. Elena’s: spirits 
fell perceptibly. and the children, sensing her 
mood. erew subducd and. silent. Victor stopped 
ashing when they would be going home: Vadim 
pnt feo er and fewer questans about his father. 

Gradually. a) daily routine took shape, The 
fathers of families would disipnear of a) morn- 
ing, fo return. hours later. Jaden with = provi- 
sions \Jothers trivelling without their hushands 
received snpplies from the emergency — store 
which had been loaded on the train before de- 
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parture. How Elena’s heart bled when she was 
entered on the list for these supplics! 

Now and again, there were quairels in the 
car. Elena found it hard to understand how 
people who had lost so much could quarrel over 
trifles: a milkpan, perhaps, or the use of the 
stove for cooking. 

Not all were equally prepared for the exi- 
gencies of travel. Some had taken with them from 
home only the harest essentials; others had 
dragged along almost everything they owned. This 
was an important factor in their present situation. 

Flena Makarova had prepared for departure 
alone. without advice or assisilance. Ifer husband 
had barely had time to put her and the hoy onto 
the train and bid them a hasty farewell. And 
now she was beginning to realize the sienifi- 
cance of all the trifles she had left behind. 
Thus. for lack of a container of any sort. she 
could buy the children no milk. 

Ohserving the life of her fellow passengers, 
Elena found that many oll-ers were as badly off 
as she. One of these was Maria Matviyenko, a 
quiet young woman with three small children on 
her hands; another. Pakhomova. 

During one of their stops-—the train stood 
still a good half of the time—FlJena proposed 
that such things as pots and pans, hatchets. 
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bottles, mugs, be used by all in common, re- 
gardless of ownership, There was some grum- 
bling and dispute; but in the end, the minority 
yielding to the majority, this proposal was adopt- 
ed. Things hecame a little casier. 

And then assistunce came from an altogether 
unexpected quarter. One day, when Elena took 
the children out for a walk during a protracted 
stop, she was approached by a grim-looking old 
man in a sheepskin coat, 

“Are those children yours?” he asked, knitting 
his heavy grey brows. 

“Why, yes.” Elena answered, at once sur- 
prised and alarmed. 

“That one too?” he persisted, nodding at 
Vadim. 

“That one too.” 

“But isn’t he Sergei Petrovich’s little boy?” 

Flushing, Elena answered: 

“Yes, he’s Sergei Pctrovich’s son.” 

“Just what I thought!” said the old man, 
chuckling: and he strode awav, leaving Elena to 
puzzle. vaguely alarmed. over the incident. 

Next day he came into her car. grunting with 
effort as he climbed the — steep iron steps. Si- 
lently, he set down on the plank hench beside the 
children a bottle of milk and a small basket of 
apples. 
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“Who are you?” asked Elena. deeply touched. 

“Grandad,” he returned. smiling. “You're the 
lads mother, now. Well, and Ill be his gran- 
dad.” 

When the old man—it was Dmitryuk—had 
gone, Victor said loudly: 

“P’you know who that is, mama? It’s Grand- 
father Frost. only he's shaved off his beard!” 

Everyone laughed. From that day forth. 
Dmitryuk was known in car No. 2 as “Grand- 
father Frost.” 

The old man made his appearance daily. 
Where and how he got the milk. nobody knew; 
but it was clear that the getting was not easy. 

One day he did not come until evening. He 
seemed tired and upset. 

The milk he brought had curdled; and. shame- 
facedly, he was compelled to tell the story of the 
dav’s adventures. He had bought the milk early 
that morning. in a village some distance from 
the station where the train was standing. When 
he got back, the train had already Ieft. Only 
by climbing onto the tender of a hospital train 
had he managed to overtake it. 

Soon a second Grandfather Frost appeared. 
taking charge of Maria Matviyenko and her 
children. True, the new “grandfather” could 
hoast neither beard nor muustache. and his eyes 
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had a youthful, almost boyish gleam; but he 
yielded in no way to Dmitryuk in the fulfilment 
of his duties. This was Shatilov. Recognizing Ma- 
ria at one of the slations, he immediately volun- 
teered to assist her, even moving into car No. 2 
to be on hand in case of nced-- an invasion which 
at first caused some dissatisfaction among the other 
inhabitants of the car. Within a day or two, 
Shatilov doubled his responsibilities, undertaking 
lo provide for Pakhomova ag well, After this. 
there were no more reproaches. 

Dmitryuk was always sorely vexed when he 
failed to bring in as rich booty as the strong. 
active young Comsomol foreman. To spare the 
oll man’s feclings, Shatilov made it a rule to 
share with him, 

One day. at a by-slation where they scemed 
likely to be held up for several hours, both 
tracks heing occupied by West-bound _ troop 
trains. the train commander called a meeting of 
wl the bachelors on board. Some seventy men 
outhered beside the locomotive. and the  com- 
mander had to climb onto the cab ladder to 
make himself seen and heard, He was a member 
of the works trade union committee—one-armed 
and elderly. but full of youthful energy. 

“You all know Dmitryuk, don’t you?” he 
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“Sure,” a number of the men replied. 

“And Shatilov?” 

“Of course,” came the unanimou, response. 
Shatilov’s was a name that had gained recog- 
nition throughout the works, 

“And do you know why car No. 2 calls both 
of them Grandfather Frost?” 

That nobody knew, and the train commander 
went on to explain the origin and significance of 
the nickname. Then. bracing his shon!der against 
the ladder to free his only hand, he pulled a 
sheet of paper from his pocket and read off the 
names of the women on the train, travelling with 
children, whose husbands had not overtaken them. 
He proposed that the bachelors undertake to help 
them out. ° 

“What a bright idea!’ someone _ shouted. 
“We've got our own selves to feed. All they 
give us bachelors on the train is bread, and 
now one-arm wants us to feed the whole works!” 

Loud shouts and hisses drowned the dissent- 
ers voice. 

The train commander rzised his arm. 

“Who knows Vasya Buroi?” he demanded 
cheerfully. 

“We all know him!” the hachelors responded, 

“Well. then, what are you yelling about, if 
you do? There's nothing to get excited over. 
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Vasya has to grumble—that’s his way. But he'll 
do the job. Is that right, Vasya?” 

“Pid you and me ever say wrong?” Vasya 
returned. 

And the shouts gave place to laughter. 

The train commander continued: 

“Pm appointing Dmitryuk commander of the 
Grandfather Frost brigade. And for commis- 
sar”—he looked earnestly from face to face -—“for 
commiszar. each of you has your own conscience.” 

He sprang down to the ground. 

That same day the members. of the new 
brigade set about their duties, each to the extent 
of his abilities. 

The days passed without alarms, By nicht. 
however, German plancs would appear. bombing 
and strafing the lines, At big stations. they were 
kept off by furious antiaircraft fire; but at small 
hy-stops. and on the stretches between stations, 
they had less to fear. 

Sometimes two or three nights would pass 
quieliv, and people would begin to think the dan- 
ger zone was past. Bur then the planes would 
come again. 

One night. out in the open steppe. several of 
the rear cars were set on fire by incendiary bombs. 
One of the burning cars contained the works draft 
files. Soon the cases in which the drafts were 
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packed began to catch, There was no water 
Within reach. 

The workers fought frantically to save the 
precious drafts. smashing the sides of — the 
car, dragging oul the heavy cases. trying to 
smother the flames with blankets, clothing, soil— 
all to no avail. The files would have been re- 
duced to ashes. had not the engine driver from 
the train behind come to the rescue. Uneou- 
pling his locomotive, he bronght it racing down 
the track and sprayed the buining cases with 
water from his engine pump. Most of the drafis 
were saved. 

The next day was a gloomy one for car 
No. 2. 

Shatilov did not show up at all. With severe 
burns of the face and arms, he lay in the sleep- 
ing car reserved for the sick. in exeruciatiny 
pain. wondering whether his sight couhl he saved, 
or whether he would be blind for life. 

Dmitryuk came up to the door and called 
Elena. He held his blistered hands clumsily 
away from his body. the fingers spreid. ITis 
eyebrows and half of his moustache were gone. 
but the scorched half that remained bristled as 
valiantly as ever. 

“No milk for the hoys today.” he said sadlv. 
But Elena was more concen 2] over his crippled 
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hands, and singed moustache. Noting her anx- 
ious vlaace, he told het comfortingly: 

“Dowt sou worry about the whiskers, They'll 
grow back, Maybe theyll come black again—- 
or red, for all [ care. Anything's bette: than 
erev! And my hands will heal. too. It may not 
be far to the Urals, but well be a Jong time 
velling there.’ 

And. lefore Elena could say a word, he 
slrade away to hig own ear. 

The bovs were not left without milk. how- 
ever, Dmitevuk’s 9 duties were laken over by 
Vasili Buroi, Vasili, too, had burns about the 
face; but his hhands were unharmed, 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Dubenko and his shop and department chiefs 
headed on several trucks for Stalingrad. For 
eight days and nights they pushed on—overtaking 
and Jeaving behind Jong lines of carts and wag: 
ons. flocks of sheep, herds of cattle and horses - 
stopping only when heavy night rains made the 
country roads impassable. 

The first day or two, Dubenko slept like the 
dead. Only the sound of distant bomb explosions, 
bound up for months with poignant anxiety for 
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the safely of the works, roused him now and 
again to consciousness; and cven then, after one 
glance at the steppe around him, he would soon 
relapse into his heavy sleep. When a German 
plane swooped down to gun them, he did not 
even stir. His neighbours had to drag him bodily 
out of the truck to the comparative safely of the 
ground, 

Gayevoi rode in the leading truck, beside the 
driver. As before. he slept neither day nor night. 
The memory of the power station gave him no 
peace. He could not understand what had become 
of Krainev, could not forgive himself for leav- 
ing a comrade behind, But there could have been 
no question of waiting. German mobile infantry 
had appeared at the end of the street, making es- 
cape or capture a matter of seconds, Dashing, 
with extinguished headlights, out of the works 
gales and into a nearby side strecl, the trucks 
had emerged safely into the steppe. 

They did not get as far as Stalingrad. In 
Morozovskaya, a big Cossack centre, with broad 
streets and roomy houses 'acked by spreading 
orchards, their trucks, rifles, and ammunition were 
requisitioned by passing military units. Nothing 
remained of their haggage but a sack of money 
and a big bottle containing the remnants of the 
alcohol that had been shared out during night 
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encampments under the pouring rain, The money 
was soon turned in at the bank, and the al- 
cohol shared out. for the last time, at their biv- 
ouac beside the railway warchousce. 

After brief discussion, it was decided that 
Dubenko head straight for Sverdlovsk, where the 
People’s Commissariat was now siluated. and Ga- 
yevoi for Moscow, to report to the Party Central 
Committee. The rest were cither to remain in 
Morozovshaya unlil the trains that carried their 
families came up, or, as some preferred, to 
travel back along the line to meet them. 


“What am I to say about the power station?” 

This was Dubenko’s only thought, all the 
way to Sverdlovsk. The trip did not take him 
long. At Gumrak, just beyond Stalingrad, he 
noticed a hospital train on the tracks the fast- 
est type of Fast-bound transport; and the sur- 
geon in command of it turned out to be the 
former head of the town military hospital, which 
Dubenko had accorded considerable assistance in 
the months before evacuation, Learning of Du- 
benko’s difficulties, the surgeon gave him pas- 
sage in his own compartment on the hospital 
train. 

“What shall I say about the power station?” 
Dubenko asked himself again, as he entered the 
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crowded waiting room and requested the sec- 
relary to report his arrival. 

Tactful and considerate, solicitous fer the 
welfare of his snbordinates, the People’s Com- 
nussar. as Dubenko well knew. was at the same 
time relentlessly demanding, He was slow to im- 
pose punishment, to demote or remove men in 
responsible posts. When necessary, he would 
afford them every assistance and = support. Bul 
once he hecame convinced that his support was 
no Jonger deserved. his sentence would be firm 
and rigorous. Men whom he had been compelled 
to remove were never again entrusted with re- 
sponsibility on the same scale as before. 

The sceretary quickly returned and _ invited 
Dubenko into the office. 

Rising as he came in. the People’s Com- 
missar held out a hand in greeting, and cx- 
claimed: 

“Good work! You're one of the first to ar- 
tive from the Donbas. We’re waiting impatiently 
for that armour-plate mill of yours. We need il 
—well, like this!”—-and the cople’s Commissar, 
always so sparing of gesture. drew a finger across 
his throat. “Yes, that bad. We'll start setting it 
up right away, at Rotov’s. The building and foun- 
dations are almost ready. “Vhich train is it on? 
Number three?” 
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“T ... L think so.” 

“You think so?” The People’s Commissar 
raised his eyebrows. “It’s all right for me to say, 
‘L think, with all the iron) and steel — plants 
of the South on wheels. Its your job to 
know.” 

Tle opencd a folder stuffed with reports, aud 
slanced through it quickly. Finding what he 
sought, he went on: 

“Yes. Number three. Where is it now? Com- 
ing up?” 

Dubenko felt a cold chill ron down his spine 
as he replied: 

“[ don’t know.” 

*You—what?” 

“When | left Morozovshaya. none of our 
trains had come through there yel.”’ 

The People’s Commissar was calm, very calm; 
but Dubenko saw the effort it cost him to re- 
strain himself, 

“Then what did you come all the way out 
here for?” he asked. “To report that you've ar- 
rived? What do I want with such reports?” 

Dubenko did not reply. It seemed to him 
that the Commissar’s eyes had grown dceper. 
blacker. 

“What I need is your works, Your men. | 
need, and your equipment, And not only the ar- 
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mour-plate mill, either. They’re expecting your 
seneralor at Tagil, and your cranes at 4latoust. 
All the Urals plants could use scr motors. 
What did yon come here to tell me? That you're 
doing nothing, that you don’t know a thing? Is 
that it?” 

“Comride People’s Commissir.... 

“Comrade director! A’ captain doesn’t Jeave 
his ship until he’s brought it safely into port. 
And you?” 

Dubenko shivered. What would he not 
have given, at this moment, to lave the Peo- 
ple’s Commissar shout and rage! Such bursts of 
wrath, he knew, were but short-lived; and while 
they lasted, the People’s Commissar never de- 
cided important questions. Ilis decisions, final and 
unbending, weie reached only after calm and de- 
liberate consideration. 

The People’s Commissar pressed a _ finger 
sharply down on the bell. The secretary came in 
and stopped beside his desk. 

“My plane, immediately, and ship him off on 
it lo Morozovskaya ... no, to Stalingrad, And 
don't Iet him in here again until he can report 
that all seven trains have reached their destina- 
tions.” 

And, without so much as a glance at Duben- 
ko, the People’s Commissar turned to his tele- 
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phone, Leaving the room, Dubenko heard him 
suy: 
“Connect me with the People’s Commissar of 


Railways.” 


Now ab one junction, now al another, he ap- 
peared: a dean dite man. with a deep firiow 
between his evehrows. Tle wore a leather jacket, 
never buttoned; and when the jacket front swung 
open people noticed a decoration on his breast. 
To wos not long before the railway folk began 
to reenguize him at sight. 

He never named his position. The title of 
director of a no longer existing works was not 
Jikely to make much impression. In these times. 
the most obscure officials, at the least-known by- 
stations, were daily besicged by special messengers 
from Moscow, cach urging the very special impor- 
tance of his particular train, and trying to demon- 
strate that it must be sent through ahead of others. 

Dubenko neither urged nor pleaded. He de- 
inanded, demanded even more flatly and peremp- 
torily than he had at the works. 

“Pm Dubenko,” he would say to the slalion 
officials, as though this were a name they were 
in duty obliged to recognize and respect. 

And the works trains began to make better 


progress. 
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To the cirector’s infinite satisfaction, train 
No. 3 pushed ahead of the rest. Through the 
window of a station office, one day, he saw it 
coming up. There they were: the powerful stands 
of the armour-plate mill; the enormous rolls, 
their smoeth surface thickly coated with grease; 
the tall. flat-topped motor, carefully boarded over. 

Dubenko hurried to the platform; and just 
outside the stzlion door, he collided with Makarov, 
Overjoyed at this meeting, for he had been deeply 
concerned over Makarov’s fate, he swept the chief 
engineer into a hearty embrace, In describing his 
interview with the People’s Commissar, however, 
he omitted many details. 

Dubenko could not tell, as yet, what the future 
held for him. He had read his sentence in the 
eyes of the People’s Commissar, and was very 
far from confident that this sentence might be 
rescinded, or even commuted, as a result of any 
success he might achieve in pushing through 
the trains. Nonetheless, he sped on, from slalion 
to station—demanding, rep.oaching, despatching 
telegrams in every direction. 

“The maniac’s headed your way,’ 
master would warn another. 

And, to avoid grappling with Dubenko, 
station after station would send his trains on 
before others, despite the pleadings of a dozen 


> one station- 
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special messengers, qquipped with the most 
imposing credentials. 

Through Dubenko’s story, Makarov secmed 
rather impatient; and the moment the director 
paused, he hurried inside to the station ollice. 
I[ere he presented a telegram, signed by the 
People’s Commissar of Railways. ordering that 
train No, 3 > from Dubenko’s works be sent 
through on a par with hospital trains. This tel- 
egram had heen despatched to all the ‘stations 
along the line, from Debaltsevo on, 

Dubenko hung his head. Now he — under- 
stood why No, 4 was forging ahead so rapidly. 
The People’s Commissar was pushing it. He, 
Dubenko, had no hand in it. 

“Qh, well,” he reflected. “There's another 
six trains, I still have plenty to do.” 

Following Makarov ont onto the platform, 
he asked him for the telegram. Makarov gave 
ii to him willingly, 

“I’ve got another,’ he explained. “I hooked 
it off the desk al one of the stations, just to have 
in reserve.” 

“Fine! Now every one of our trains will 
he No. 3. They'll have to let ’em through, and 
ence they're through, I don’t care what anyone 
siys. Well, that’s that. Now tell me how you 
got away.” 
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Makarov related bricfly how he had searched 
out the Deputy People’s Commissar, only to 
learn from him of the seizure of — the works. 
Then he had driven Fast, caught up with No. 
3. and immediately sect to work to push it 
through, Unfortunately, the train had raced 
without a slop past a crowded siding where, us 
it turned out, No. 1] was standing; and Ma- 
karov had thus missed his family. 

Further on, however, he had met up with 
a worker from No. 1, who had told him a lit- 
tle about the life on the train, including the 
near-loss of the draft fiels, 

This worker was Vasili Buroi. 

As the trains advanced further East, stops 
and delays had = bheeome much — shorter. and 
members of the Grandfather Frost brigade had 
more and more often been left behind. There- 
fore, at Buroi’s suveestion, new tactics had been 
adopted. If the Grandfathers found nothing to buy 
at the station where the train had stopped. they 
would) no longer range afield. Instead, they 
would board the first East-bonnd train and ride 
ahead several stations. Then they could buy up 
provisions in nearby villages with no fear of 
heing left behind, and, their baskets full, either 
wait for their train or ride back to meet it. 

Rut there was one thing Buroi did not tell 
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the chicf engineer. Victor had come down with 
typhoid fever, and had been shifled, with his 
mother, to the sleeping car. Vadim was now in 
charge of Dmitrynk, who no longer participated 
in the Grandfathers’ excursions, bui organized 
and directid their work, checking daily on their 
accomplishments. 

Dubenko’s talk with Makaroy was soon inlter- 
rupted, with no time for goodbyes, The station 
bell sounded, buffers clanged Joudly, and No, 5 
hegan to move. Makarov raced after it) and 
sprang onto onc of the cars. 

From that div on. all the works trains moved 
faster. Each of them was labelled “No. 3.” with 
the name of the works in big letters; the com- 
mander of each confronted officials at every 
station with a document identifying him as the 
commander of train No, 3 (this was eusily done, 
since Dubenko carried with him the works seal 
and several pads of blanks); and. time after 
time, Dubenko insisted that this. indeed, was the 
eenuine No, 3. 

One afler another, Penza sent through four 
such “No. 3's.” The stationmasler groaned. How 
many more would there be? 

In the end the director of the line lost his tem- 
per and ordered his assistant to bring the “maniac” 
to the line office the next time he appeared. 
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Dubenko evinced no particular enthusiasm at 
the prospect of an encounter with the line director; 
but he made no attempt to evade the invitation. 

The office door opened, admitting a lean little 
man with a nervous face and fixed, unwinking 
eycs. At sight of him, the line director's indig- 
nation suddenly evaporated. 

For some time he sat staring silently at Du- 
henko. Then he asked: 

“Did you ever work in the Cheka?” 

One of Dubenko’s eyebrows shot up. 

“[ did,” he replied. 

“In Saratov?” 

“In Saratov.” 

“Don’t you remember me?” 

Dubenko's other evebrow shol up. 

“Hold on! Our old commander? Well, well, 
youve certainly changed! Fattened up. even pads 
around the eyes. And I always thought a line 
director had a strenuous job!” 

“You’ve gotten thin as a rail, yourself.” 

Dubenko shrugged. 

“IT was always like one of Pharaoh's lean 
cows,” he said, sinking into a chair. “Only in 
those days I was twenty years younger.” 

“Yes, its twenty years. It's a lot of water 
has flowed under bridges in all this time, and 
a lot of trains rumbled cver them.” 
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The line director's assistant, who had followed 
Dubenko into the room, was badly disappointed. 
He had expected quite a different reception for 
the “maniac,” who had caused him more vexation 
than all the special inessengers taken together. 

“How many trains have you labelled No. 3?” 
the line director asked. 

“Not many. There's only three left.” 

“Listen here, Dubenko! You were trained in 
the Cheha, after all!” 

“Well. and if I was?” 

“T don’t know about you. but [, for one. can 
never forect what Dzerzhinsky told us: ‘He who 
works in the Cheka must have a hot heart, a 
coo] head, and clean hands.’ And what have you? 
A hot heart, and an insane head; and your 
hands? Your hands are dirty. You're | simply 
swindling, Seven trains, all No. 3! You're not 
the only one that needs to get through.” 

Dubenko flushed angrily. Jumping to his 
feet, he began to pace rapidly up and down the 
room. 

“Everyone fights for himself, and it works 
for the good of all,” he declared. “You tell 
me- -what will decide the outeome of the war? 
Iron and _ steel!” 

“And what about transportation? Do you 
think for a minute transportation’s sccondary ?” 
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“And what are your rails made of? Wood? 
Who do you think [’'m pushing our tyre turning 
lathes for. and our rail and structural mill? Who, 
do you think? Myself, maybe?” 

“Wliere are you stopping?” the line director 
wsked abruptly, noticing in’ Dubenko’s cyes_ the 
feverish light that so appalled all the station 
olfictals, 

“Betwixt and between four Penzas,” VDubenko 
returned caustically. “The craziest town I've ever 
scen: four railway stations! By the time you 
tramp from Penza one to Penza four and _ back 
again, there's a day gone.” 

“Want a nietts sleep?” 

“What about my trains?” 

“Til send them through. But I'm going to wire 
hoth People’s Commissars—yours and mine—and 
let them know the sort of tricks you're play- 
ing.” 

Getting up, the line director opened a doot 
leading to an inner room. 

“There's a cot in there, and some vodka in 
the desk drawer. Half a litre. Its been standing 
there two months and more. I take a sniff now 
and then, and it does me good. Take off your 
things and go to slecp.” 

IIe pushed Dubenko into the room and closed 
the door hehind him. 
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“What shall I do about the trains?” asked 
his assistant, who had been listening lo the con- 
versation wilh growing interest. 

“Let ’em straight through without a stop. The 
devil take them all! How can we tell which is 
rcully No, 3? He's the boss, and he numbers 
hig trains as he pleases. Only write me out two 
telegrams to the People’s Commissars. Tet thein 
puzzle it out themselves.” 


Two weeks later, the director and the chief 
engincer were admitted together into the office 
of the People’s Commissar. He was talking over 
the tclephone, and two more telephones waitcd, 
wilh receivers removed, for his attention. 

Dubenko tried to make his step firm; but he 
was slageering with fatigue and worry, 

Makarov’s eyes were so dull and lifeless that 
the People’s Commissar looked up at him in 
alarm. 

“Whiat’s wrong, Comrade Makarov?” he asked, 
laying down his recciver. 

“My little boy is dead. And my second is 
very ill.” 

Without waiting to be asked, the chief engi- 
reer dropped heavily into a chair. 

“What with?” 

“Pneumonia.” 
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“T bee your pardon, Comrade Makarov, but I 
thought you only had one boy.” 

Makarov stared at the People’s Commissar 
amazedly. How did he know? True, the shbject 
of family had onee come up, but only in’ pass- 
ins. 

Ife told the story of Vadim, and of Krainev‘s 
disappearance, 

The People’s Commissar asked his secrelary 
to call in a consultant. While wailing. he re- 
turned to his telephone conversation. 

Dubenko dozed in his chair. Makarov sat mo- 
tionless, staring inlo the corner. 

Vasili Nikolayevich had not seen the little 
grave, beside a distant siding in the sleppe; but 
it floated always before his eyes. 

The consultant came in. The People’s Com- 
missar finished his conversation, and, turning to 
the consultant, said: 

“Find out who is the best children’s doctor 
here in town. Put him on a plane” and send 
him off with Comrade Makarov, Is — sulphidine 
needed ?” 

“Badly!” exclaimed Makarov. “We can’t get 
it anywhere.” 

“You'll be issued thirty grams from my spe- 
cial fund. Leave today. And come back when the 
boy is out of danger.” 
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Turning to Dubenky, the People’s Commissar 
went on: 

“And you vo straight to a hotel, Take five 
days” rest. and then we can talk.” 

A telephone rang. The secretary hurried in, 
eaclaiming: 

“Comrade People’s Commissar, the Kremlin's 
on the line.” 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


rom out the deserted shops it seemed to 
creep —the dead hush that blanketed the town. 
The rhythmic breath of the blowers, the pulse of 
the works. had ceased. The very air had changed. 
had Jost its faint odour of gas; and even this 
odour. once delested. was now missed as an in- 
dispensable clement of life. 

The town had come into being together with 
the works. had grown as the works expanded. 
New blast furnaces had been built -and new 
houses had sprung up in the workers’ settlement. 
Recreation rooms and dining rooms had been or- 
ganized in the shops—and, in the town, there 
had appeared clubhouses and restaurants. ‘The 
roads and paths on the works territory had been 
paved —and asphalt had covered the town’s streets 
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and squares. Gay flower beds had been laid 
out on the woiks grounds, where weeds and junk 
had once flourished—and new parks end boulec- 
vards had grown up in the town. 

The town had lived by the works and for the 
works, The town had been the reareuuds the 
works -the front line, where the Iatile for steel 
raved furiously day after day, shift after shift. 
Every cight hours one army, after brief but stren- 
uous combat. lad heen relieved by another army, 
rested and refreshed; and = the achievements 
and failures of these armies had moved — the 
town as the victories and reverses of an army 
al the front move the nation at hoine. ‘The workers 
and engineers most highly esteemed in the shops 
had been the town’s most honoured citizens. Their 
portraits had adorned the strects on gala days. 
beside the portraits of the country’s Icaders. 

A typical Donbas town, its existence without 
the works was meaningless, impossible. The works 
was dead—and the town lay still and lifcless. 

The nights had become darker, the days more 
cloudy. It was as thongh the strects had been 
flooded with slag. Every step was fraught with 
daneer, as on a cooled slag crust, that may col- 
lapse underfoot at any moment. 

Tt was very quict, Even the dogs had slunk 
into their kennels, and gave no sign of life but 
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a plaintive whine now and again, as though they 
sensed an approaching wolf pack. Somelimes a 
Jone shot rang out, or a short burst from an au- 
tomatic rifle. The echo would carry far in the 
oppressive slillness, and the hearts of the towns- 
folk would contract in pain and sorrow. 

The days were fearful. the nights more fear- 
ful still. 

Qn one such murky night, a slender young gir! 
made her way noiselessly along a street on the 
outskirts of the town, hecping close in the shadow 
of fences and walls, and pausing frequently to 
listen. Reaching a house with a low wooden 
porch, she glanced around her, and then tapped 
softly. The door opened, barely wide enough to 
adinit her, and she slipped inside. 

In a small, low-ceilinged room, faintly lit by 
a thread wick thrust into a bottle of oil, lay an 
old woman with bloated features, Looking up at 
the girl anxiously from under heavy, swollen eyc- 
lids. she asked: 

“Is that you, Maria dear? Weren't you afraid. 
at this time of night? Has anything lappened?” 

“No, nothing special. I just wanted to have 
a talk with Valya,” said Maria Grevisova sooth- 
ingly; and, changing the subject abruptly. she 
asked: “Who’s taking care of your house for 
you, now you've left home?” 
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“Darya Vasilyevna’s staying there. Only I'm 
so frightened Valsky might give her away. He 
can’t forgive her that nickname she cave him—- 
‘beast number five.’ ” 

When Valya had bolted the outer door, she 
led her friend into another room. 

“Valya!l” Maria whispered. “Do you know 
Krainev has slayed in town? He's betraying pco- 
ple to the Germans. and shooting them down 
himself, like dogs!” 

Valya started back. 

“It’s a lie! It can’t be!” she cried. But her 
voice quivered and_ broke. 

Then Maria told her how, on the very first 
day of the German occupation - and from thal 
day the town had begun a new and fearsome rech- 
oning of time Krainev had appeared in the 
works settlement. accompanied hy German sol- 
dicrs. and started butchering the engincers who had 
remained in town, 

Valya dropped limply into a chair. 

Heartsick with watchine her mother’s rapid 
decline. she felt that she could not bear the pain 
of this new blow. 

Maria continued, looking intently into Valya’s 
eyes: 

“I came specially to warn yon to keep ont 
of his sight, or he'll make away with you too. He 
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works it very skilfully, they say. The way he 
killed Lobachov!” 

“Lobachov? Why Lobachov, in particular?” 

Maria shrugged impatiently. 

“Why, why, why! Go ask him, if you feel 
like swinging on a post by the market place. 
There were five hung there today.” 

Valya was too crushed to spcak. 

Krainev! Low clearly she recalled his voice, 
pressing her to leave, And the nights in the 
shop, when German planes were overhead.... 

“Valya,” Maria whispered, “you can help 
us out. Write him a note—ask him to come and 
sec you. He'll be met, and....” 

“Why must I write?” 

“Didn't you tell me yourself. how he urged 
you to Ieave? Write that you need his help.” 

“No.” said Valya dully. shaking her head 
determincdly. 

“No?” Maria cried. 

Valya was silent for some time. At length. 
pressing her head desperately between her hands. 
she murmured: 

“Pve got to make sure what it all means.” 

“What’s there to make sure about, Valya?” 
Maria asked, laying an arm tenderly over her 
shoulders, “It’s all perfectly clear. Horribly clear. 
I can understand how you feel. You trusted him. 
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He won your heart, somchow. But you must 
overcome all that. Go to the table and write a 
nole.”” 

“No,” Valya repeated, “I won’t. I can’t.” 

“You won't?” returned Maria indignantly. “In 
other words, you’re willing to sit back and see us 
all strune up on lampposts?” 

There was a silence, Then, with an_ effort, 
Valya whispered: 

“T can’t.” 

“Is that your last word to me?” 

“Veg,” 

“And you call yourself an underground work- 
er! Well, take care, Valya. Take care!” 

Maria’s voice had a warning. almost a threat- 
ening note. Turning sharply. she left the room. 

“Maria,” the old woman called from her bed. 
“Maria! Don’t go out so late! Spend the night 
here with us.” 

Sut there was no reply. The bolt rattled 
hriefly, and the outer door was opened and shut. 
Valya sat motionless, her head bowed low. 

The smoky wick on the table flickered and 
went out. Valya’s mother wa. no longer moan- 
ing. Had she heard anything? Tad she under- 
stood ? 

Faintly, the old woman called: 

*“Valyusha.”’ 
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Valya went over to the bed, and sat down be- 
side her mother. 

“You must write that note, Valya,” the old 
woman told her slowly. “Just think how many 
of our people he can betray! Bid your heart be 
still, and write. Perhaps he didn’t really mean 
lo stay behind, but once things have turned out 
so, he’s trying to save his skin.” 

“Can it really he so?” Valya thought, with 
sinking heart. Aloud, she said, shaping the words 
with difficulty: 

“TH... see, mother.” 

She knew her mother’s kind and trusting heart. 
And from that heart had come such grim and 
merciless judement! 

Moving away from the bed. Valya threw a 
shawl over her shoulders. She was shivering. 

“Valyusha,” the mother called again; and 
when the girl bent over her, she whispered faintly : 

“Valyusha, you mustn't he lost on account of 
me. Spare me that sin. Go away from this town. 
You cat save me, [’'m dying anyway. And Da- 
rya Vasilyevna will sce me buried somehow. Bul 
your life is all ahead. The Germans will be 
driven oul, I know. But until then? Were in 
town, someone will surely give you away. Valsky. 
or maybe Krainev. If you go somewhere else 
who can ever tell what and who you are?” 
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Gently, Valya smoothed the pillow. Choking 
down her tears,.for her mother’s sake, she slipped 
away into the other room. Her mother’s days 
were numbered, as she could not help but sec. 
Soon she would remain alone, entirely alone; for 
now, of course, her comrades would have noth- 
ing to do with her. How to win back their con- 
fidence, to prove her honesty? Comply with Ma- 
ria‘’s demand? No, that she would not do. Krainev 
could not have turned traitor. Valya knew he 
could not. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


When Krainev got home, that final night, he 
dropped onto a couch and for a long time lay 
motionless, utterly exhausted. 

Gradually, however. his limp muscles began 
lo recover their resilicncy. And with returning 
streneth came realization of the horror of all 
that had occurred: the power stalion undestroyed, 
and he himself left under German rule. 

Kraincv got up, rummaged in his pockets for 
matches, lit the oi] lamp, und looked about him. 
Everything was just as he had left it: the book- 
case. filled with volumes selected and accumulat- 
ed in the course of many years; the desk, with 
some unfinished work lyi:~ open on it. A wrapper 
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of Irina’s hung on the back of a chair. The 
thought of her flashed in his mind, and vanished. 

His own study—but how alien now, what an 
appalling place for him to be in! His whole life 
here, the result of years of work and study, 
crushed in one instant, 

His eye was caught by a large .photograph 
of Vadim, an excellent piece of work. The child 
looked out of the frame at him with loving trust. 
His heart contracting painfully, he thought: 

“Tll never see him again, never! And he— 
what will he, my son, know of his father? That 
I failed to carry out orders. and remained with 
the Germans!” 

After a pause, he said aloud: 

“Son of a traitor to our Motherland.” 

And, his hair bristling at the very sound of 
the words, he repeated: 

“A traitor to our Motherland.” 

He recalled Dubenko, Makarov, Gayevoi. They 
had trusted him. And now? What must they think 
of him? What could they think of him? 

The steppe rose hefore him, and his comrades, 
hastening Eastwards across it. They were on So- 
viet ground, among their own people, And he? 

“What am I to do now?” he asked himself; 
and no answer came. He was gripped by the desire 
to disappear, to vanish from the face of the carth. 
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“If I had a revolver,” he muttered desperately. 

Suddenly, through the night, came music, loud 
and gay. 

What could it be? Where from? 

Krainev went out into the hall, and then onto 
the staircase landing. The music came from Lo- 
bachov's apartment. Through the strained hush 
that hung over the building, loud veices sound- 
ed, followed by deep, familiar Jaughter—Pivo- 
varov’s. 

“If L had a revolver!” Krainev whispered, 
trembling with fury; and this time the words had 
a new and diffcrent meaning, 

For some time he stood on the landing, listen- 
ing, uncertain how to proceed, A rumbling in the 
strect oulside interrupted his thoughts. 

Keturning to his study, Sergei Petrovich put 
out the lamp and cautiously raised a corner of 
the blind. 

Tanks were rolling down the middle of the 
street. Mechanically, he began to count them. 
Behind the tanks came truckloads of mobile in- 
fantry. 

Such a target, if only he had a grenade! 

Suddenly a soldier in one of the trucks threw 
up his automatic and dirceted a long nurst 
avainst the ground-floor windows. There was a 
crash of shattered panes, A woman screamed. 
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“It’s begun,” said Krainev, drawing away 
from the window. 

Vividly realizing the tragedy of his situation, 
he puzzled once more over the question: what to 
do? Wait through the coming day. and at night- 
fall try to slip out of town? But where to? 
Perhaps - across the front? 

Sergei Petrovich pictured to himself his mieet- 
ing With his comrades from the works. ‘They 
would crowd around him, shower him with ques- 
tions. And what could he tell them? That he had 
let himself be fooled like a baby; that he had 
left the power station to the enemy, undestroyed! 
They would understand, of course, and believe; 
but that would not make it any easier, They 
had fulfilled their duty, and he had failed. IIe 
had shown himself the worst engineer at the 
works, 

No, the worst in the whole Donbas, 

In the plants of the Dnieper zone, he knew, 
everything of value had been cither evacuated or 
destroyed; and = the Zaporozhstal workers. disman- 
ling and loading under artillery fire. had evacuat- 
ed even the structural stee] frames of their shop 
buildings, 

Wait for nightfall? And could he be sure of 
living through the day? Pivovarov and Lobachov 
would unquestionably betray him, 
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“How did it happen?” he asked himsclf again 
and again. 

Pacing up and down the room, he reviewed 
in memory every detail of the scene at the power 
station. Suddenly, he lit the lamp, and, taking the 
director’s note from his pocket, held it up close 
to the light. The signature was gemiine, beyond 
all doubt; but the text was forged. It had been 
wrillen over the erased content of some old order 
signed by )ubenko. 

Now it was clear, Pivovarov had twice snipped 
off the burning ends of the cords. He had had 
those scissors ready in his pocket, so as not to 
lose an instant. And in the end, after deceiving 
Krainev, he had pulled out the fuses and set the 
ammonite on fire, 

At the thought of this calculated treachery, 
Sergei Petrovich gritted his teeth in helpless rage. 

Again he paced up and down the room, light- 
ing cigarette after cigarette. He could think of 
no practical solution. 

And then a thought entered his mind: a so- 
lution so simple, so daring so striking, that he 
ecrewed up his eyes, as though he had turned 
them on a stream of fiery, molten stcel. 


Early in the morning, Krainev slipped out of 
the house and turned up the street towards the 
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central part of the town. He was the first Soviet 
citizen to appear out of doors that day. German 
patrols stopped him several times, but let him 
pass on when he showed them a packet addressed 
to the Herr Kommandant. 

Crossing the square, now crowded with tanks, 
Sergei Petrovich paused before the entrance to 
the town Soviet. 

The long row of touring cars and motorcycles 
parked in front of the building confirmed his 
supposition that the Kommandantur would be 
quartered here. 

“Ich will sehen Herr Kommandant,”* he said 
to the two soldiers with automatics who barred 
his way, 

The soldiers tried to question him, Making 
no reply to their enquiries. he repealed persistent- 
ly, over and over, that he must see the Komman- 
dant, must see him immediately. 

A dandified young German officer, coming out 
of the building during this dispute, paused on 
the top step to listen. Then, quickly taking 
in the situation, he came down the steps and 
said a few words to the soldiers. Reluctantly. 
they stepped back. The officer, in turn, altempt- 
ed to question Krainev; but he received no 
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other reply than the two words, persistently re- 


peated: 

“Sehr notig!"* 

In the end, however, Sergei Petrovich was 
compelled to hand over his packet. Afler a cur- 
sory glance at its contents, the oflicer ordered 
the soldiers to search the Russian. In one of his 
pockets, they found the fuses Brovin had given 
him the night before, These the officer took war- 
Hv. between finger and thumb, Signing to Krai- 
nev to follow, he went inside, 

Try as he might to keep his nerves under 
control, Kraincy could = maintuin only a_ sur- 
face appearance of composure, His heart began 
to race as they entered the wailing room, 
where he was told to wait while his guide went 
into the inner oflice. The sense of reality was 
deserting him. He felt himself an observer, rather 
than a participant, of events. 

Before he could pull himself together, the 
inner door opened, and the officer who had 
brought him invited him to enter, 

The elderly German seated at the desk looked 
at Nrainev silently. with tired eyes. for a mo- 
ment or two, Krainev looked hack at him in some 
surprise, There was nothing warlike about the 
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Kommandant’s dull, commonplace features, noth- 
ing militant about his shapeless figure--nothing 
of the fascist heast Krainev had pictured. He 
looked a peaceful civilian, masiuerading in uni- 
form. 

At Jeneth. breaking the silence, the German 
ashed: 

“Was utinschen Sie??? 

“Ich weiss die Adressen Aktiwisten und Kom- 
munisten, und ich will sie schiessen” ** Krainev 
replied the last of the answers he had memorized 
at liome. Thus far, they had = stood him in zood 
stead, : 

The German's face expressed the most lively 
interest. [fe put some new questions but this time 
Krainev only shook his head helplessly. Then the 
Kommandant spoke in broken Russian: 

“You can tell to me Russisch. Who you are?” 

Krainev gave his name and position, adding 
that he had heen ordered to blow up the power 
station. but had prevented its destruction and now 
turned it over to the German command, To i!lus- 
trate his wards, he pointed to the fuses taken 
from his pocket, which were now lying on the 


* “What do you want?” 
“* “TE know the addresses of active Soviet supporters 
and Cominunists, and 7 want to shoot them.” 
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Kommandant’s desk. Glancing at them doubtfully, 
the German demanded: 

“How you can proof?” 

“I’ve come to you. That’s proof sufficient,” 
Krainev returned, with an air of injured dignity. 

Hurrying on, he explained to the Komman- 
dant that he knew the addresses of active Soviet 
supporters and Communists who had remained 
in the town to carry on partisan fighting and 
wrecking activities; that he wished to dcstroy 
them, today, immediately, before they had lime 
to do any damage. 

“Nein, nein!”* exclaimed the German, = shak- 
ing his lead, “Not to destroy, to catch. Catch the 
end from the string, un-lo-tangle the knot.” 

Sergei Petrovich frowned. The detention of 
Lobachov and Pivovarov would be altogether at 
variance with his plans. 

“To catch—that is gut,” the German contin- 
ued rapidly. “We make to them a little bit mas- 
sage, then they tell us much things, How many?” 

“Two.” 

“How much marks per head?” 

Krainev shuddered. 

“Nothing. I want revenge,” he declared, and 
his voice rang with unfeigned hate, 
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The Kommandant scemed surprised, but went 
on approvingly: 

“What you need for to catch this partisans?” 

“Two soldiers with automatics. and a_re- 
volver.” 

“Nichts mehr?* That iss all?” 

“Yes, that’s all.” 

The Kommandant slared uncomprehendingly. 
But then, with a crafty smile, he said: 

“You will catch by one und unexpected?” 

“Yes. Separately, and by surprise.” 

“Hm. You understand gut the German school 
from war: by one und unexpected.” 

The Kommandant said a few words to the 
officer, who had heen listening attentively, Then, 
turning hack to Krainev. he told him: 

“You can already ride.” 

“A revolver.” repeated Krainev, 

“You will not need. Offzier und soldat will 
he to help you.” 

“I’m not going without a revolver,’ Krainev 
insisted, “Why should I risk my life?” 

The two Germans consulted together, 

“Gut, then,” said the Kommandant. “There 
you will be given.” 

In another few minutes. Sergei Petrovich found 
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himself in a car, with the officer and three 
soldiers, racing towards the settlement. 

It was a warm, sunny day. Tle town lay 
hushed and still. Fallen leaves rustled softiy un- 
der the wheels of the car. 

“Does the officer know Russian?” Krainev 
wondered. And, remembering the attention with 
which the German had followed the talk in the 
Kommandant’s office, he decided: “He probably 
does. a little. In any case, I must shoot fast. 
before Lobachov gets a chance to say a word. 
Besides, that scoundrel probably knows German 
pretty well. Ife was abroad for some time.” 

The settlement seemed entirely deserted. Peo- 
ple hept to their houses, behind shuttered win- 
dows, afraid to slir into the street. 

When they reached his house, Krainev signed 
to the driver to stop the car. He got out quickly 
and started up the stairs. The Germans followed 
close behind, 

“My revolver,” Krainev whispered to the of- 
ficer, stopping before the door of T.obachov's 
apartment, 

With evident’ reluctance, tue officer handed 
him the weapon. 

The soldiers were glancing warily, now at the 
door. now at their guide. The officer undid the 
flap of his holster. 
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The door opened slightly, and Lobachov’s 
face appeared, crumpled with slecp. His nearsight- 
cd eyes were blinking nervously. At the sight of 
the Germans, he broke into a welcoming smile, 
and, removing the chain from its catch, threw the 
door wide open. Pivovarov, bloated after the 
night's carousals, stood behind him. 

Krainev strode forward. Lobachov’s wide smile 
faded, and his eyebrows flew up in amaze- 
ment, over cyes round and glassy with fear. He 
opencd his mouth to speak, but his tongue 
would not obey. Desperately, he tried to shut the 
door. 

Then Krainev fired, straight into hig face. I.o- 
bachov threw up his arms, as though secking sup- 
port, and sank to the floor. 

Pivovarov fled down the hall into the rooms. 
Krainev aimed; but as he was about to fire, the 
officer jerked him back and seized his revolver. 
A tall, fat woman ran out of the rooms into the 
hall, sereaming piercingly. 

“Geschwind nachjagea!"* the officer shouted. 

The soldiers ran down the hall, but hesitated 
at the first door. fearing an ambush. 

“Tle'll get away, the swine,” Sergei Petrovich 
reflected angrily, wondering what was most to be 
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feared: Pivovarov’s escape, or his capture by the 
Germans, 

Pivovarov had vanished as thovgh into thin 
air. Search. as they might, in the building, the 
yard, and the adjacent streets, the Germans could 
not find him, 

The officer was beside himself with fury. 
Showering curses on the soldiers, he seized Krai- 
nev hy the arm and pulled him back to the car. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Krainev did not sec the Kommandant again 
that day. Soon after the officer had Jeft him in 
the wailing room. Soviel planes appeared over 
the town. Antiaircraft guns began to bark, and 
the Hitlerites scurried out of the building, scek- 
ing the shelter of the slit trenches in the back 
vard. 

The Konmandant did not return to his oflice 
after the alert. Some oflicial took Krainev’s ad- 
dress and told him he could go home. 

Coming into his rooms, ?’rainev felt only one 
desire: for sleep. He plunged without thought 
into his chilly bed. 

Next morning, the same officer arrived to take 
him to the Kommandantur, 
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The swift drive through the crisp autumn air 
was refreshing; but it could not dispel Krainev’s 
uneasiness. He entered the office with a nervous 
tremor, entirely uncertain as io what was await: 
ing him inside. 

Colone] Pfaul, the Kommandant, greeted Krai- 
nev as an old acyuaintance, pointing to a com- 
fortable chair and offering cigarettes. 

“No, Pivovarov hasn’t been here so far,” Krai- 
nev decided, relieved. 

The colonel made no reference, however, to 
the events of the day before. 

“You are nced to me,” he said, proceeding 
at once to business. “The radio stalion iss begin 
to work. Today, lo six o’clock, you should to tell 
in the microphone how you are safe the power 
station und how you are catch the partisan, You 
should to tell for the population, advice to them, 
to help us so as you arc help.” 

“But [’'m a very poor speaker,” Sergei Petro- 
vich replied, realizing as he spoke that no such 
excuse could help him, 

Mistrust flickered in the colonel’s cyes. 

“Cicero you are not, fery well I know,” he 
said coldly. “Und the fiihrer you are not. In the 
world iss not more such an orator. But to tell 
Russisch you can. I do not asking you to tell 
Deutsch. That will later be. The conquered must 
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to know the tongue from his conqueror, We Ger- 
mans cannot to know the tongues from all the 
conquered. We must then io know all the tongues 
from the whole world, I do not understanding 
wh'y you want not to speak.” 

There was a pause. At length, Krainev said: 

“Very well. I will.” 

“To fife o'clock will come a car und bring 
you in the radio station,” the colonel told him, 
well pleased. He rose behind his desk, intimating 
that the audience was over. 

Sergei Petrovich left the building with his 
brains in a whirl, entirely at a loss what to do. 
Here was confirmation of the thought that had 
occurred to him, with icy horror, the day before, 
as he drove through the town with the Germans: 
that the course of action he had chosen might 
lead him too far, None but himself could realize 
the true significance of his conduct; and he might 
very well be destroyed by the Soviet underground 
before he could achicve the aim he had set him- 
self—to blow up the power station. 

What to do? Flee? Rut how, and where to. 
in broad daylight? 

And what if Pivovarov, for all his cowardice, 
had summoned up the courage to come out of 
hiding and tell his story to the Kommandant? 

Perhaps even now, as Krainev walked down 
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the street, sharp eyes were watching his every 
movement? 

Instinctively, he quickened his step. 

If he refused to speak.... But that would 
amount to a confession of his true attitude to- 
wards the Germans, Yes, the one refuge was flight. 
Only—how, and where to? 

This brought him back to where he had start- 
ed from. There seemed to be no way out. 

He had reached the selllement. Glancing 
towards the works, he noticed a slight quivering 
in the air over one of the stacks of the power 
station. Evidently, the Germans were trying to 
fire the boilers. 

“So they’ve found people who are willing to 
work for them, from the very first day,” Krainev 
reflected. “I wonder who?” 

Ile tried to imagine the sound of hig voice 
over the radio, appealing for collaboration with 
the Eitlerites, The thought was impossible, Again 
he turned to glance at the power station. A faint 
wisp of smoke appcared over the stack, and melt- 
ed away in the clear air. Then another wisp ap- 
peared. This time it did not melt away, but hung 
steadily in place. Soon it was not a wisp, but 
a heavy cloud. 

Krainev’s thoughts turned to the charge of 
ammonite walled up in the cable channel. 
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How to get access to it, and blow it up? 
None but he, probably, knew of its existence. 
Walled up as it was, the Germans were not like- 
ly to discover it, Bul how to gain access? How 
‘to blow it up? 

Mechanically, he walked on. 

At home, the hours dragged by in painful in- 
decision. Wandering from room to room, stum- 
bling blindly against the furniture, Sergei Petro- 
vich sought solution, Perhaps he should speak, as 
the Germans demanded, in order to gain their 
confidence? But he knew that. with the micro- 
phone before him, he could say only what he 
really felt. Clearly. he would be destroyed after 
his first few words. calling to struggle against 
fascism. And the power station would remain. 
No, he must cling to life. somehow, anyhow, un- 
til his task had been accomplished. until the 
power station lay in ruins. 

The loudspeaker beside his bed suddenly 
hroke into hoarse speech, The latest German com- 
muniqué was being broadcast in Russian from the 
town station. 

At first Krainev listened attentively. weigh- 
ing every word in his mind. atlemplting to distin- 
guish truth from fiction. Then. with an impatient 
shrug. he turned back to his interrupted thoughts. 

Yes, he was on the o.ner side of the _ line. 
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Over there, beyond this line, that was called the 
front, his comrades were fighting and working, 
defending the Motherland. The eager wish to be 
with them swelled his heart almost to bursting; 
but he knew now that he would not go to them 
until he had carried out his task. 

His own name struck his ear, coming wheezily 
from the loudspeaker, Another name followed— 
that of Smakovsky. 

“PI be damned if you get a single word from 
me, Krainev muttered, as though in reply. 

An idea occurred. He frowned and shook his 
head. But it persisted. We could think of nothing 
better. 

Half an hour before the time appointed, Ser- 
gei Petrovich set on the table a bottle of cognac, 
and two of port. They had been standing about 
in the sideboard since some time before the war. 
Looking down at them. he twisted his lips in a 
wry smile, 

He drank a glass of cognac. and followed it 
wilh port. Then he repeated the doze, and_re- 
peated it again. 

To his horror, he felt that the drink was not 
affecting him. 

Gradually, however, the cognac did its work. 

A little before six, a German car stopped in 
front of the house, and the driver went in. He 
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knocked for a long time at Kraincv’s door, but 
there was no response. Finally, he turned the 
knob. The door opened, Peering warnly around 
him. he entered the apartment. 

‘Krainev was fast asleep on the couch. The 
German tried to wake him, but he only muttered 
something unintelligihle and slept on. 

Bending over the couch, the German soon 
realized that Krainev was dead drunk. He looked 
at the clock, and gursed. Then, with a wistful 
glance at the empty bottles, he turned on his heel 
and left. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


By eight o'clock, Serdyuk had Jost all pa- 
tience. Tired with his endless pacing up and 
down the room, he threw himself onto his bed. 
The Prasolovs should have been back long since. 

Now and again, some sound in the night made 
him sit up, listening tensely, imagining that the 
gate had creaked, or that guarded footsleps sound- 
ed on the porch, Thus had ‘t been in the days 
of his border service, when he sat anxiously 
awailing the return of the night patrols. Time 
should have inured him; but it mever had. He 
thought it easier by far to freeze in the forest 
the whole night through than to wait in his warm 
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room at the border post for his comrades to 
return. And at the border, after all, it had been 
easier; for the comrades who went out into the 
forest by night had been men of experience, men 
who had passed through the mill. Whereas 
now.... 

Someone tapped lightly at the window that 
opened on the yard. At last! Serdyuk sprang 
up and hurried to the door. It was Pyotr Pra- 
solov. ‘ 

“Well? Talk up!” 

“Krainev didn’t speak,” said Pyotr, and 
stopped to catch his breath. “I didn’t see him. 
But I heard a shot outside Smakovsky’s house, 
and then there was automatic fire, and some 
motorcycles rushed past. Then everything quieted 
down, They might have caught Pavel, What do 
you think?” 

Serdyuk made no comment. After a vain at- 
tempt to draw him into discussion of what could 
he detaining Pavel, Pyotr settled down on a chair 
in the corner, facing the window, and sat motion- 
less—waiting. Short, sturdily built, his head well 
set on a short, thick neck, he had the appearance 
of perfect calm. Not a muscle in his broad face 
moved, even when footsteps sounded in the street. 
Only his eyes would gleam more brightly for 
an instant. 
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“Where did he get his self-control?” Ser- 
dyuk wondered, recalling the brothers’ onetime 
escapades. “In the Comsomol? But Pavel was 
with him in the Comsomol, yet he’s still im- 
petuous and unrestrained ag_ ever.” 

At leneth Serdynk glanced at the clock, 
dropped his long-dead cigarette into an ash- 
tray, and got up, saying: 

“You go home. It's late. Only keep to back 
ways. and be careful.” 

Reluctantly, Pyotr moved towards the door. 
At the threshold, however, he stopped and said: 

“Andrei Vasilyevich, my brother will come 
here hefore he goes home. He might come late at 
night. Let me stay.” 

Serdyuk had expected this. Nor did he himself 
want Pyotr to leave. Tt was not easy to be alone, 
on sucha night, Still, after an instant’s hesitation, 
he replied: 

“No, it's no good. Go home, Who ever heard 
of two members of the underground spending 
the night in the same house. if it could possibly 
he helped? If they come to get one of us, 
they'll catch two instead! Go, and be quick.” 

“IT won't go any further than the yard. any- 
way,” Pyotr returned stubbornly. “I'll spend the 
night under the porch steps, if I have to, but 
IT won't leive before my | rother comes.” 
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“Even if I order you to go?” asked Serdyuk, 
frowning. 

“Even if you order me to go.” 

Unexpectedly, Serdyuk yielded. 

“Oh, well, stay if you want to,” he said, lying 
down again on his bed; and Pyotr was amazed 
by the dull indifference of his tone. “Only sit 
still, and don’t go tramping round the house. My 
aunt doesn’t like it. And besides, the floors have 
just heen washed.” 

To himself, Serdyuk was thinking angrily: 

“Raw cubs! One of them seems to have got 
into a fine mess—and with orders not to shool 
unless the risk was negligible! And the other 
won't go home. Well, Ict him stay. When Pavel 
ects back, [ll give them both a _talking-to.... 
Only—what if he docsn’t get back?” 

Out of the corner of his eye, he glanced 
across the room. Pyotr was sitting at the very 
edee of his chair, in the pose of one prepared 
to dash into action at an instant’s notice. 

“You might as well Jie down.” Serdyuk 
called. moving over to the wall. “We'll have a 
long wail. Ile won't come before morning, now.” 

Pyotr shook his head and remained where he 
was. 

As the clock on the wall struck eleven, they 
heard a cautious tapping at the window. Prasolov 
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hurried out to the door. Serdyuk thrust his hand 
under the pillow, where his revolver lay. 

There was a sound of whispering in the entry. 

Pyotr reappeared, followed by Maria Grev- 
tsova. 

Nodding glumly in response to her greeting, 
Serdyuk demanded: 

“Where are you planning to spend the night, 
Maria?” 

“At home, of course,” she replied. “Where 
else?” 

“Then why do you come here so late?” 

“I have important news.” 

“Just the same, you’ve no right to run such 
risks.” , 

Grevtsova only shrugged indifferently. 

Pyotr thought Serdyuk would be angry; but 
he only motioned Maria to a chair. 

The girl looked slowly around the room: at 
the big, old-fashioned sideboard, filling all the 
space between two windows; the wide double bed, 
of polished walnut; the table, on thick, carved 
legs; the tiny lamp burning before the icons in 
the corncr. 

“It’s a nice, comfortable room,” she_ said. 
“Only you'll have to give it up.” 

Serdyuk glanced at her silently. 

“Has Teplova ever been here?” she asked. 
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He nodded. 

“Then you must move. She’s refused to write 
the note.” 

“She may be right, at that,” Serdyuk said 
thoughtfully. “I decided not to wait until she 
wrole, once this chance came up to finish him 
after he spoke over the radio. But he didn’t 
speak. It’s a queer business, and I don’t entirely 
understand it. We'll have to keep our hands off 
him for a_ while.” 

“Keep our hands off?” Maria cried. “Why?” 

But Serdyuk did not answer. He was not to 
be drawn out so easily. He was waiting for 
Pavel, and did not want to talk of anything else. 
Moreover, he was angry, thinking with growing 
irritation over the evenine’s developments. Three 
of them in one house. And if there should be a 
raid? Comparatively, he was safer than the 
others. He was provided with a passport, a docu- 
ment to the effect that he had recently served a 
prison term, and a certificate of rejection for 
mililarv service in view of bad health. If no 
chance circumstance exposed him, all would be 
well. But the others? How explain their pres- 
ence in his room? 

A shot sounded in the street, setting the 
window panes rattling. Prasolov sprang to the 
door; but Serdyuk barred his way. 
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“Tet me out, Andrei Vasilyevich,” Prasolov 
whispered fiercely, trying to push past him. 
“Maybe it’s Pavel they’re after.” 

“And if its Pavel, you want them to get 
Pyotr as well. Is that it?” returned Scrayuk, 
thrusting him back implacably. “What good can 
you do out there?” 

Only after half an hour had passed did Ser- 
dyuk allow the young man to go ont. Pyotr 
paused hy the gate, looking warily up and down 
the street, At first he saw nothing, Gradually. 
however. his cycs adjusted themselves to the dark. 
ness; and soon he distinguished a dark mound 
on the pavement. out in the middle of the street. 
An instant later. he was kneeling beside it. Jt 
was a man, flat on his face, He wore a padded 
jackct just like Pavel’s. Pyotr turned him over. 
A thick beard and moustache, and a gaping hole 
under one eye. 

The messured steps of a German patrol 
sounded somewhere in the distance. Cronching 
low, Prasolov hurried back to the house. In the 
entry. Grevtsova and Serdyuk were waiting. 

“Well?” both asked at once, 

Pyotr told them what he had _ seen. 

“And you were thinking of going home, 
Maria,” said Serdyuk, as they returned to the 
room. 
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Again Maria shrugged contemptuously, resum- 
ing her old seat in the corner, Prasolov settled 
down beside her. Pyotr loved his brother, but 
knew his weaknesses only too well. Gifted with 
a lively imagination, Pavel was somewhat lacking 
in sense of proportion, and often needed a te- 
straining hand. 

Serdyuk lay down on the bed again, and 
closed his eyes. He hardly doubted, now, that 
Pavel was lost; and he was bitterly tormented 
by his own impotence. 

“Is it self-control. or simply lack of human 
feeling?” Maria wondered, “How ean he lie around 
thaL way. with a comrade’s life in danger?” 

She called softly: 

“Andrei Vasilyevich!” 

Serdyuk did not reply. 

“Andrei Vasilyevich!” she called again. 

He opened his cyes. and looked at her so that 
she lost all desire to question him. 

For a long time there was no sound in 
the ‘vom, When footsteps sounded outside, all 
three would hold their breaths. anxiously listen- 
ing; but the steps would always go by, dying 
away in the distance, No one turned in at the 
gate, 

“What's new in town?” Serdyuk asked finally, 
evidently unable to bear the silence any long- 
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er, “What new orders from the Kommandan- 
tur?” 

“Not many,” replied Maria, “There’s an order 
for all Communists to register; a municipal board 
has been sct up; the Kommandant has appointed 
a burgomasler, and the burgomaster has appoint- 
ed block and district agents. The Jews are or- 
dered to organize a congregation. So far, that’s 
all.” 

“It’s quite enough,” Serdyuk glumly returned. 

Someone tapped, cautiously but persistently, 
at the window facing the yard. Pyotr immediatcly 
disappeared into the entry. 

Pavel came in, wel and muddy, but radiant. 
Serdyuk sprang up to meet him, and, much 
to Maria’s surprise, swept him into a joyful em- 
brace. 

“Well, how was it?” 

“Beautiful! A regular fairy tale!” Pavel cried, 
breathless with enthusiasm. “The minute the car 
stopped, Smakovsky go! out and made for the 
house on the run. Felt he'd be laid for, the dirty 
rat! Well, and the caz didn't Icave, Just my luck! 
He'd got to the door alread,, and the car was 
still there. So I just let go at him twice, and 
ripped the rest of the bullets at the car, straight 
at the car. And then I dived in at the gate and away 
through back yards, Only on> thing—I don’t know 
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how many I hit.” Drawing himself suddenly up, 
he asked, in an entirely different tone: ‘“What’s 
the next assignment, Andrei Vasilycvich?” 

“There won’t be any more assignments,” Ser- 
dyuk said drily. 

“Lie low awhile?” 

“No. There won’t be any more assignments 
for you at all.” 

The three young pcople stared, wide-eyed. 
Serdyuk was clearly ill-pleased; but they dared 
not ask him what was wrong.. 

Unhurriedly, he drew a chair up to the table 
and sat down, motioning the others to follow 
his example. Only Pavel remained standing, 
afraid that his clothes might soil his chair and 
spot the tablecloth. 

Serdyuk said: 

“Repeat the orders you received.” 

Then Pavel understood. 

“But how could I leave without firing a 
single shot?” he pleaded. 

“Your orders were, to leave in case of ob- 
vious danger. Therefore, you were obliged to 
leave. Who gave you permission to shoot in full 
sight of the Germans? You’re not free to dispose 
of your life as you choose. It belongs to our 
country, not to you. What made you so late? Was 
there a roundup?” 
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“Yes, they surrounded the whole block. Searched 
all the yards. Dut I got away.” 

“There you are. A pretty picture! You might 
have thrown away your life, to no purpose at 
all. Maria risked badly, too, coming here atter 
curfew. Your brother refused to go home when 
he was told. And now there’s four of us togeth- 
er. Just imagine a raid, right now. We'd all 
four be caught at one swoop. And since we 
haven't recruited any helpers yel, that would mean 
the end of our whole organization, with nothing 
at all accomplished. And another thing: what 
sort of fool ideas have you all got into your 
heads? Take Maria. ‘If I’m killed,’ she thinks, ‘there 
will he one girl less, that’s all’ Such heroism! 
Not begrudging her life, and all that. But she 
doesn’t stop to think that one life is twenty per 
cent of our organization. What did you stay behind 
the lines for, I’d like to know: to die. or to fight?” 

“To fight,” Maria answered, very low. 

“Very well, then. Let’s fight. Only subtly— 
craftily—intelligently. Our job is, to kill Ger- 
mans, but remain alive ourselves, To blaze, but 
not burn out. And if we do cie, it must not be 
for trifles. So let’s get this thing settled, for good 
and all: either we have discipline, iron discipline, 
or I drop all work with you. I'l] find other help- 
ers. You must take your choice.” 
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Serdyuk left the table and sat down on the bed 
again, as though to show that he did not wish 
to hurry their dccision. 

Pavel had not yet cooled after the night’s 
adventure. He had heen so eager to share his joy 
with them! And here, instead of the expected 
praise, he was being reprimandeu! 

After a pause, Serdyuk continued: 

“In the undercround, discipline is more essen- 
tial than anywhere clse in life. On discipline 
depend not only your own life, but the lives of 
your comrades and the success of your under- 
takings, Yet, despising discipline, you three 
follow your own wills, and risk your lives in 
the silliest way. Do you think it was _ easy 
on me—on all of us—lo sit here waiting for you, 
Pavel, especially after that business out there? 
Tell him about it, Pyotr.” 

And Serdyuk pointed in the direction of the 
street, 

Pyotr told his brother about the man who 
had heen shot that night, just outside the house. 
Pavel. listening, dropped his eyes. 

“It’s beginning to dawn on him,” Serdyuk reflect- 
ed. “Only— how Jong will it be before he forgets?” 

“It won’t happen again, Andrei Vasilyevich,” 
Pavel said firmly, looking up at him. “I was 
wrong, of course.” 
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And Pyotr, considering the matter settled, 
asked: 

“What's the next assignment?” 

“Nothing just yet,” Serdyuk replied, “Later 
on, you'll have to find jobs—all of you. What 
sorL of jobs, and where, we’l] settle when the 
time comes; but it will be wherever the organ- 
ization needs you: at the works, maybe, or in 
the police, or even in the Gestapo. That will be 
the most reliable camouflage. Maria’s not a mem- 
her of the Comsomol. We can send her safely 
into any German institution, You'll have to get 
used to the fact that there’s nothing particularly 
romantic about the underground. It’s hard work; 
humdrum, everyday work, requiring patience 
and self-control. And that means, clench your 
tecth til] they crumble --but keep yourself in 
hand.” 

A silence fell. Maria Grevtsova sat very still, 
her chin on her hands. What Serdyuk had just 
said was altogether out of ke: ping with her concep- 
tion of the fight behind the German lines, Patient 
waiting, humdrum work—her heart rebelled! As 
it was, she felt left out of tings. Pyotr and Pavel 
had already reccived assignments, yet she was 
kept inactive. 

At the other end of the table, Pyotr, sitting 
back in his chair as thoi gh resting quietly after 
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a day’s work, watched his brother curiously out 
of the corner of an eye, 

“Children, inexperienced youngsters,” Serdyuk 
reflected, looking across the room at them with 
the tenderness of an elder brother. “They ought 
to be peacefully discussing Comsomol affairs, 
organizing youth tcams at the works, perhaps. 
And instcad....” 

He got up and joined them at the table. 

“You must understand. comrades of mine,” 
he said, with an earncst warmth that took Maria 
by surprise. “You must understand, For me, what 
I’m doing now is the same work I've done before. 
At the border, I guarded our Motherland, our 
people, against the vermin that tried to sneak 
across the linc. I destroyed those vermin. And 
now, too, I'll be destroying the vermin that have 
crossed our horder, that are trying to defile our 
soil. With you, it’s different. You never had any 
conception of this sort of work. Maria, say. She 
was planning to go to Moscow this fall, to study. 
She’s very much interested in astronomy. Isn‘t 
that so?” 

“Why, yes,” murmured Grevtsova, wondcring 
at his knowledge of her plans. 

“And the work you're doing now is as far a 
cry from astronomy as heaven from carth. Or take 
Pyotr. He was going to be a Party functionary.” 
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“You're wrong there,” Pyotr put in. “It never 
entercd my head.” 

“Well, it entered other heads. There was 
a decision to send you to a school for Com- 
somo! activists, if you wanted to go. Pavel—he 
hadn’t made any plans for the future yet. He 
liked his work, and did it well. All of you were 
living a peaceful life, living it and building it 
up. And now you must fight for that life, It’s 
not an easy task, and it’s not one in which you 
can afford to blunder. You won’t be reproved 
for blunders at mectings now, or reprimanded by 
the mmagement, You'll be hung. That’s why we 
must have iron discipline.” 

They sat talking until morning. When day broke, 
Serdyuk went to the window and flung open 
the shutter, In the middle of the street, flat on his 
hack, lay a man in a padded jacket. A pool of 
blood gleamed black on the pavement heside him. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Smakovsky’s career bevan auspiciously: ini- 
liated by his speech over the radio, and fur- 
thered not a little by the unsuccessful attempt on 
his life. He became at once a person of con- 
sequence, and the Germans appointed him man- 
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ager of the works, True, the position was a tem- 
porary one, pending the arrival of the new “pro- 
prietor,” Baron von Wechter: but Smakovsky set 
zealously to work. 

All electricians who had failed to evacuate 
were rounded up and brought to ihe power 
station, where they were kept under close guard. 
Most of the work, however, was done by a Ger- 
man military labour unit. For the beginning, 
only one of the four boilers was fired—just 
enough to provide light for the town and set- 
tlement. 

After the power station, the Germans under- 
took the restoration of the machine shop. which 
they planned to use for the repair of tanks and 
trucks, 

The day after his appointment, Smakovsky 
moved into a roomy, well-furnished apartment in a 
house that stood by the very gates of the works. 

This was the most secure of residences, in- 
asmuch as there was always a patrol on duty 
at the gates, and, living here, he had no need 
to show himself in the streets of the settlement. 

The attempt on his life had seriously alarmed 
the new manager, and he was always careful to 
leave the works before dark. Even at home, how- 
ever, he was constantly haunted by a sense of 
impending danger, particularly strong in the dark 
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hours of night. He locked up half the rooms in 
the apartment, barricaded the kitchen door—and 
continued to start nervously at every sound. 

Irina, who had linked her fate with his, was 
gradually infected with a similar terror, Fear 
hecame this couple’s customary state of being. 
Irina, moreover. learning that Krainev had remained 
in town, trembled at the thought of a possible 
encounter with him. She had never understood her 
hushand; and she was altogether at a loss to 
comprehend his sudden shift to the German camp. 
Ifow would he behave. she wondered, on meeting 
her or Smakovsky? Though. after all. what could 
he do? Were thev not birds of a feather. now? 

Vladislav Smakovsky—that was a_ different 
matter, She had always understood him _per- 
fectly. 

Viadislav had spent his early childhood in ease 
and luxury, his father, Georgi Apollonovich Sto- 
kovsky, being a wealthy shareholder and member of 
the beard of the Bryansk Locomotive Co. The 
year 1917, however, had turned everything up- 
side down. The workers ha4 carted papa Stokovsky 
out of the plant in a wheelbarrow, and tumbled 
him into a ditch full of dirty water, Anxious to 
avoid repetition of this rather chilly bath, Georgi 
Apollonovich had gathered up his family and his 
household goods and migrated to the “capital” of 
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the Don territory. where. he felt. there could be 
no revolution. 

Then the Don, too, had become Soviet, On 
the heels of the retreating White army, the Sto- 
kovskys had removed to the Crimea: but their 
atlemplt to escape abroad had failed. the Jast 
ship leaving before they reached the coast, Thus, 
no choice had remained but to settle down under 
the Soviels. A family council, at this juncture, 
had thought it best that papa Stokovsky “accept” 
the Revolution and go to work excellent tactics. 
as it had transpired, Stokovsky being one of the 
first of professional men to come over to the So- 
vict side, 

After a life in which his only cares and ob- 
ligations had consisted of attendance at infrequent 
hoard meetings and regular receipt of dividends, 
Georgi Apollonovich found work a very difficult 
thing to gct accustomed to. In his free hours, 
at home. he grumbled and complained continu- 
ally. 

Vladislav was kept out of school, studying at 
home under his father’s guidance; for the elder 
brother, Dmitri. on centering school, had rapidly 
begun to absorb “plebeian” manners and views, 
and the parents. horror-stricken, had resolved to 
preserve their younger son, at least, from such 
dread influences. Only at the age of eightcen did 
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he find himself in the classroom, entering school 
in the last grade. 

Older and better provided for than most of 
his schoolmates, Vladislav held himsclf aloof, 
coldly disdainful of these hoys and girls whose 
fathers were so much Icss distinguished than his. 
Stokovsky was at this time chief engineer of a 
big iron and sitecl works in Siberia. 

Viadislav’s arrogant manner, inherited from 
his father, could gain him no friends, His only 
companion was the little girl, Irina. 

[rina’s mother. widowed in early life, had 
come to live with the Stokovskys as a sort of 
housekeeper, or poor relative—she did not much 
care what she might be called, so long as her 
daughter received what she termed “a _ genteel 
bringing up.” Evil tongues had it that the house- 
kecper’s duties were considerably enlarged during 
Madame Stokovsky’s frequent absences at health 
resorts. But what will not evil tongues find to say! 

Vladislav was strongly attracted by Irina’s 
pretty face, by her imperious air. 

The atmosphere in the Stokovsky household 
was one of tearful reminisc nce of the past and 
vague hopes for the future. The . present was 
ignored. 

At nineteen, Vladislav graduated from school 
and left for Tomsk, to study at the Institute of 
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Technology there. But he did not succeed in com- 
pleting his studies. 

Georgi Apollonovich, commissioned to Ger- 
many to purchase equipment for the Soviet iron 
and steel industry, remained abroad, breaking off 
all communication with his family. Six months 
later, Vladislav dropped out of the Institute and 
disappeared from Tomsk. 

For some time he wandered about the coun- 
try, trying various towns and various professions. 
And always it seemed to him that he was kept 
down to lesser positions than he deserved. He 
felt the urge to be in command. to order people 
about. 

Eventually, deciding to renew his studies, he 
matriculated in an iron and steel institute in the 
Donbas. It was here that he re-encountered Irina. 
She was working as secrctary in the office of the 
institute. 

Vladislav had somewhat altered his familv 
name and patronymic. Irina made no allusion to 
the change, They became intimate friends. 

The time came for the presentation and public 
maintenance of diploma theses. Smakovsky was 
scheduled to present his thesis on the same day as 
onc of the evening students—Sergei Petrovich Krai- 
nev. Irina came to hear them. She was acquainted 
with Krainev. and rather liked him, Vladislav 
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was embittered. guarded, often sombre; Krainev. 
cheerful, unassuming, fviendly---far easier to get 
along with. 

Smakovsky made a brilliant showing. Equipped 
with an excellent knowledge of German and Eng- 
lish, he had written a voluminous. though purely 
compilatory thesis. His opponents were few, and 
he had no difficulty in refutiny their remarks. 
plentifully seasoning his well-selected material with 
references to West-Furopean authorities. His fine 
show of erudition impressed not only the audience. 
but the diploma board. 

Then Krainev came forward, composed. laconic. 
to maintain his thesis—an original design for 
the ports of the open-hearth furnace. He cited no 
world-famed authorilies. His idea was new, and 
entirely his own, matured in the course of several 
years of work at the furnaces. 

The problem was a much-debated one, and 
Krainev’s new solution encountered many oppo- 
nents. In his replies to their remarks, he did not 
cite a single foreign source, Nothing could have 
emphasized more sharply the difference between 
Krainev and Smakovsky. 

Presented with profound and sincere convic- 
tion, Krainev’s precise calculations of thermal 
conditions. backed hy references to personal 
experience and to the joint experience of his 
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fellow steelmen, convinced the diploma board of 
the utility of his proposal. 

When he finished, it became clear to all that. 
unlike Smakovsky—a mere translator in the field 
of engineering—Krainev was an engincer destined 
to create. 

Irina, too, recognized this difference. The fu- 
ture. she saw. was Krainev’s. And she felt a 
new attraction towards this quict. confident young 
man. 

Krainev was invited to stay on at the insti- 
tute for posteraduate study; but he refused, and 
took an engineering job in an iron and _ steel 
works. [fe loved the shop and the furnaces, the 
fascinating process of steelmaking. 

Smakovsky was not interested in postgraduate 
study. Teaching was not the sort of work to 
flatter his vanity. He, too, took a position in a 
Donbas works, in pursuit of a “metallurgical” 
career. 

This was the period when Soviet metallurgy 
had just begun its splendid upswing; when the 
whole country applauded the feats of blast-fur- 
nace men. steclmen, rolling mill men who were 
upsetting the old production norms and setting 
new high standards. 

Yet Smakovsky’s plans for a swift career did 
not materialize. He was not lacking in knowl- 
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edge; but he had never learned to work, and 
pride kept him from learning. He could not get 
along with his fellow engineers, could not merge 
with the works collective, 

Growing lonely, he recalled Irina, and made 
an attempt to search her out. But she had mar- 
ried, it appeared, and left the institute together 
with her husband, 

Then, shortly before the war, Krainev was 
transferred to the same works in which Smakov- 
sky was employed, Smakovsky, at that time shift 
engineer in the open-hearth shop, promptly re- 
quested a transfer to the engineering department. 
on plea of ill health. 

He and Irina met as old friends. They had 
much in common. and enjoyed each other’s com- 
pany. 

Sergei Petrovich was very occupied, anxious 
to ‘bring the shop to rights as quickly as pos- 
sible. to ensure plan fulfilment. When the war 
began, he was completely absorbed by his work. 
Smakovsky, on the other hand, was entirely free 
after working hours. Not even the necessity for 
mastering output of the new armour steel could 
keep him or Valsky at their desks in the engineer- 
ing department a moment longer than usual. Du- 
benko cursed them for whistle worshippers, day 
lahourers, idle loafers; but they continued im- 
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perturbably to leave the works as soon as their 
official hours were over, Valsky would go home, 
Smakovsky-—to the Krainevs’. 

Irina was always glad to sec him, for she 
had no other friends. She did not get along with 
Elena Makarova, who was always busy with her 
boy and her studies, and, when the war hegan, 
with her volunicer work in the army hospital. 
Besides, Elena was a general favourite, and that 
Irina could not forgive. No one must excel her 
in any way. 

Smakovsky was an agrecable companion, if 
only for the fact that he approved everything 
Irina said or did. This, in ‘her eyes. was a major 
virtue. 

Marriage, hy this time. had proved a great 
disappointment to Irina. Conceiving of love as 
one long honeymoon, she could not reconcile 
herself to what she called “the prose of life.” 

And now she felt that with Smakovsky she 
could he happier, She believed in him implicitly, 
ard he found no difficulty in persuading hier that 
the Soviet Union would be defeated in the war-— 
a conclusion, moreover, which scemed to her com- 
pletely justified by events at the front. 

And then Smakovsky set the alternative: evac- 
uation—which, he said, was sure in the final 
account to end in capture by the Germans; or a 
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new life, here, with him. She chose the latter. 
She had no fear of the Germans. When they 
came, she was confident, Vladislav would achieve 
his career. He had every necessary quality. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


The Germans were infuriated by the attempt 
on Smakovsky, during which one of the soldiers 
accompanying him was wounded. Evidently, there 
was an underground organization in the town, 
swift to strike and fearless of reprisals. Scarches 
and arrests began throughout the town. 

For some days, Krainev was forgolten, He 
slayed at home, living on canned goods and va- 
nilla rusks, which Irina had stored up in incred- 
ible quantities, and eating his heart out over his 
enforced inactivity and the uncertainty of his po- 
sition. 

The ammonite walled up in the cable channel 
haunted his dreams and his waking thoughts. 
There were moments when he felt he had heen 
wrong not to speak over the radio. Had he spo- 
ken, his prime task, the destruction of the power 
station, would have hecome easicr of achievement. 
His failure to speak must, of course, have set the 
Germans against him. thus imperilling all his 
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plans. Again, there was the danger of exposure 
by Pivovarov. Bitterly. Krainev realized his utter 
helplessness. 

Not until four days after the radio incident 
was Krainev summoned to the Kommandantur. 
Walking down the street beside the orderly who 
had heen sent for him, he wondered: was the 
orderly there to protect him, or to guard him? 

In these four days. his decision to seize upon 
every possible means for the destruction of the 
power station had strengthened into firm and un- 
shakable resolution, The restoration of electric 
lighting in the town. and the Germans’ boasting 
promises, over the radio, to restore the works in 
quick time, had still further stimulated his desire 
for action, 

Colone] Pfaul received him coldly. Twisting 
his thick lips into a contemptuous grimace. he 
enquired: 

“Are you today not trunken?” 

The Komimandant was not alone. Beside him 
at the desk sat another German, with close-cropped 
hair, whom Krainev had not seen hefore. There 
was something reminiscent of the predatory pike 
about this German's face, with its wide, thin- 
lipped slit of a mouth, and long. thin nose. 

Receiving no reply to his first question, the 
colonel asked: 
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“Do you knowing what iss happen after the 
radio broadcast?” 

Krainev nodded. The colonel went on: 

“We are decite to make quick an end from 
this things. We shoot today on the market place 
ten arrestanten. After, for every German soldat 
will we shoot twenty Russians, You are shoot fery 
gut, und I am dccite to make you pleasure, You 
will be for the cinema photographed, A fery in- 
teresting cinema. You will come?” 

Sergei Petrovich was stiff with horror. He had 
come here firmly determined to agree to any pro- 
posal that, might help him achieve his aim, But 
this—this went far beyond his worst expectations. 

Pfaul was watching searchingly; but not a 
muscle quivered in Krainev’s face. 

“Why, yes, of course I'll come,” he replicd. 
hoping thus to gain time for thought. 

The colonel glanced at his slit-mouthed neigh- 
bour, in evident satisfaction. Pulling a watch from 
his pocket—a massive gold watch, with a Russian 
monogram on the case—he said: 

“Now iss two o'clock. To four o’clock must 
you be here, but not Jate uid not trunken.” 

Pfaul was not so simple as he seemed, by 
far, Evidently, his suspicions had been aroused, 
and he was now verifying them, putting Krainev 
to the final test for loyalty. 
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Leaving the Kommandantur, Sergei Petrovich 
moved slowly across the square and down one 
of the strects opening on it, determined not to 
return at the appointed hour. After some thought, 
however, he changed his mind. Yes, he would 
return to the Kommandantur. He would go with 
them to the market place. He would shvot-—shoot 
at these fascist swine. Surely, before he was 
killed, he could manage to fire all the shots in 
his revolver. The power station would remain un- 
destroyed; but he would have done his utmost. 
“What clse could I expect?” he reflected sadly. 
“Senseless and useless extinction--that’s what 
comes of trying to fight the Germans on your 
own,” 

Unquestionably, there must be an underground 
organization in the town. Ile should have gotten 
in touch with it, from the very first. But how? 
How could he have found its members? 

In any case, it was too late now. 

Sergei Petrovich glanced at his watch. It was 
half past two. At four, he would report to the 
Kommandantur. At five. he would be dead. 

Hie drew a deep breath of the fresh autumn 
air. It smelled of dampness and decaying maple 
leaves, 

A strange composure lulled his thoughts. Ev- 
erything had been settled—had settled itself. There 
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was nothing more to puzzle over. No more need 
for haste. How stupidly life was to be cut short! 
Only so recently, there had been so much ahead. 
And the term of life to which he had once looked 
forward seemed suddenly infinile, unlimited, as 
compared with the few short hours that now 
remained. 

He could picture clearly the scene at the mar- 
ket place. 

Those who were to be shot, and those who 
were to shoot them. The stony ranks of the Hit- 
lerites. The crowd of Soviet citizens, driven to the 
market place to witness the execution. A handful 
of oflicials, and among them potbellied Pfaul and 
the lean, pike-faced German. At that handful 
he would discharge his revolver—no, his auto- 
matic rifle. He must be sure to ask for an auto- 
matic. A fine show for their cameramen, he’d 
give them! 

Of course, they would not take him alive. 
But above all, he must get some bullets into them 
before he was killed. 

“No fear,” he said aloud. “They'll be too 
dumbfounded to move, at first.” 

Of what would follow, he did not want to 
think, His mind turned to other things, 

Vadim! Krainev’s heart contracted in pain 
and tender love. Never to see his son again! The 
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Makarovs, of course, would bring him up. The 
years would pass, and little Vadim would grow 
to manhood: Vadim Sergeyevich. 

At any rate, no one could ever say to him 
that his father had been a traitor. 

Again Sergei Petrovich lookrd at his watch. 
An hour and fifteen minutes still remained. Ab- 
sently, he glanced up ata corner house to sce what 
strect he had turned into. Pervomaiskaya. Ile 
stopped short. This was the street where Valya 
lived, 

“She would have understood. Why didn’t I 
seck her out earlier?” he asked himsclf reproach- 
fully. “It may not have been just her mother’s 
ilIness that kept her here, but the resolve to fight 
the Germans in the underground. If I could see 
her now, and tell her about that ammonite charge 
at the power station! She’d know whom to tell, 
so the task I failed in would be carried out. Car- 
ried out by people working together, not single- 
handed, the way I tried to do.” 

Hlustening his step. he soon reached Valya’s 
house. All the windows were shuttered. No one 
answered his knock. He went around to the back; 
but the back door was boarded up, Obviously, 
Valya was no longer living here. 

For some minutcs he stood outside the door, 
at a loss what to do next. Then. turning sharply, 
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he went out to the street again and strode 
rapidly back towards the Kommandantur. 

Coming into the square, he passed by a man 
sitting on a porch. Ile did not notice that the 
nan got up and followed him, just a few paces 
behind, 

Quite a number of Germans had gathered 
outside the Kommandantur. Pfaul stood at the 
front of the group, with the slit-mouthed man 
beside him. Touring cars were strung along the 
curb, A truck came rumbling down the driveway 
from the back. Automatic riflemen clung to its 
sides. Up in the body stood the condemned: an 
old man with long grey beard and moustache; 
a young woman in a woollen blouse, with a baby 
in her arms; two workers in grease-slained over- 
alls. their faces stern and sombre. The rest were 
nal to he seen. Evidently, too weak to stand, they 
were lying on the floor, 

The truck stopped directly in front of the 
building. Noticing Krainev, Pfaul beckoned im- 
peratively. Krainev walked faster. So did the man 
behind him. Suddenly, the man called Krainev 
by name. Sergei Petrovich stopped and stared at 
him, trying to remember wuere he had scen this 
tall, lanky figure—this elderly face, with the stub- 
horn, bulging forehead and the firm lips, dcter- 
minedly compressed. 
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Rapidly approaching, the stranger took out 
a cigarette, and hegan to slap his pockets, as 
though in search of matches. Then, when they 
were face to face, he whipped out a revolver and 
fired at Krainev point-blank, 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


The time csme when they found themselves 
once more together: young Sasha, hollow-cliceked, 
but buaved up by his old lively spirit; Opana- 
scnko, gloomier than ever; Eaitsenko, a gaunt skel- 
eton, and Dyatlov. dull and depressed—all re- 
turned to the shop, though not all in the same 
manner. Valsky—now shop manager aguin, though 
the Germans called him simply “meister,” or fore: 
man, and the Russians, more simply still, “lick- 
spittle’— had sent politsais to fetch Opanasenko, 
and, encountering Lutsenko in the street, had 
promptly collared him and dragged him to the 
works, Dyatloy had been canght in a roundup at 
the market place. Only Sasha had come volun- 
tarily, by registering at the employment. bureau. 
Sasha was thus in a position of privilege. As a 
“volunteer,” he lived at home from the first, 
coming in only to work, while the others were 
kept in the shop day and night, under guard. 
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for a whole week, before the Germans would trust 
them out of sight. 

The shop was changed beyond all recognition. 
The roof had been torn off hy the explosions, 
and the roof girders and crane track girders, 
against the cheerless grey of the autumn sky, 
seemed to hover at an incredible height, Where 
the furnaces had stood loomed heaps of crumbled 
brick and twisted iron. 

From morning to night, they pottered about 
in the rubbish that was Ieft of No, 1 furnace. 
For this work, cach received a bowl of soup and 
three hundred grams of something called bread, 
baked of unknown ingredients, heavy as clay and 
coarse as oilcake, 

That day, the visit of the authorities brought 
even more unpleasantness than usual. 

Sonderfitihrer Geiss, a tall, narrow-shouldered 
German, kicked over the portable iron stove at 
which the workers had been, trying to warm up. 
The stove tumbled onto Sasha’s legs. sctting his 
overalls on fire, and it was only with difficulty 
that the flame was beaten down. Geiss cursed them 
all for “Bolsheviks.” We snouted interminably, 
both at the workers and at “meister” Valsky; 
and when he paused for hreath, the “meister” 
carried on. Out of the flood of words, the work- 
ers comprehended little except that sitting down 
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was not allowed; smoking was not alluwed; and 
those who did their work badly would get no 
bread, 

As soon as Valsky and the German were gone, 
all four, as though by tacit consent, set to work 
rolling cigurcttes. There was plenty to smoke, for 
Sasha brought in a whole potful of dry horse 
dung every morning. “Torsclegs,” the manure 
cigarettes were called. 

“Damn idiots we were,” Opanasenko muttered 
harshly, drawing the thick, acrid smoke dcep into 
his lungs. 

“Idiot yoursclf,” Dyatlov returned, rolling a 
second horscleg. “I was all ready to go, and then 
you had to butt in, with your ‘whys’ and ‘where 
tos.” And here’s ‘where to’ for you!” 

The others laughed cheerlessly, 

“What are you grumbling about, anyway, Ip- 
polit Yevstigneyevich? You haven’t lost anything,” 
said [utsenko, with a caustic grin. “Your house 
is still there, and all your junk inside it. You 
stayed to take care of your belongings, Well. go 
ahead and take care of ’em!” 

“What do you mean—I haven't lost any- 
thing?” cried Opanasenko. “My quality, that’s what 
I’ve lost. My good name. Like an ingot that’s 
got left behind the rest of the tap. Who can tell 
what it is—good steel. or spoilage? When our 
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folks come hack. they’ll want to know: ‘Comrade 
head foreman. why did you stay hehind?’ No, 
they won't call me comrade. ‘What sort of com- 
rade are you?’ they 1] say, ‘We disabled the shop, 
and you repaired it. We fought the Germans at 
the front and in the shops and pane And you 
helped the Germans.’ ” 

He flung away the butt of his cigarette, as 
though it were to blame. 

“Yes,” Dyatlov said drearily. “That’s about 
how it looks. Take Dmitryuk. One foot in the 
grave, and just the same he left. Even Vasya 
Buroi left. and we all know the kind he is. Row- 
ing over everything on earth! If the quotas were 
revised. he'd vell they were too big, When pay 
day came. he'd yell he got too little—fifteen 
hundred rubles wasn’t enough to snit him. At din- 
ner hour. he'd yell that the soup was thin. or 
the bread not baked right. Getting on the train, 
even. he yelled, because the best place wasn’t re- 
served for him. And yet, he left—and we stayed 
on.” 

“He'll row over everything out there too,” put 
in Sasha gloomily. Gingerly he felt the burns 
on his legs. 

“Of course he will,” Lutsenko replied. “Only 
he’s out there. Here, now—just try it! Take 
Steblev, yesterday—he just poinied to his belt 
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when Geiss went by, as if to say the eats were 
bad, and his belly was shrinking. And today---no 
Steblev! I hear he’s in a camp now, behind 
barbed wire, undcr the open sky.” 

The wind whistled in the girders overhead, 
flapping the few scattered sheets that remained 
of the roof. A drizzling rain began to fall, Dyat- 
lov shivered. 

“If we could light a fire,” he said. 

“Try it,” Vutsenko toid him. “They'll warm 
you up fast enough. Didn’t you hear lickspittle 
yelling? Work, and you'll be warm, he said. Only 
loafers freeze.” 

“Anyway, there was no chance for evervone 
to leave,” QOpanasenko mumbled, still absorbed 
in his own problem. 

“No, not for everyone,” Dyatlov returned. 
“But the ones that wanted to leave, did. And we 
stayed here, in the devil’s own mess. All on ac- 
count of you. you blasted fool!” He pointed ac- 
cusingly at Opanasenko. “And now we have to 
work for the Germans!” 

“You're a guter fellow, Ivan.” said Lutsenko. 
“Real queer. Lived to old age, and noue the wiser 
for it! You work and suffer and I work and 
rejoice. Do you really think it’s the Germans we’re 
working for?” 

“Who else?” 
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“Our own people! By the time we get this 
rubbish cleared away, they'll be marching back. 
Maybe sooner, even. And then we'll start rebuild- 
ing. Do you think the Germans can rebuild all 
this? Nothing doing! Spccially, with us around. 
They won't ride far by harnessing us, I can tell 
you.” 

“Not far, you think?” asked Opanasenko, 
brightening. 

“Of course not! They'll get off right where 
they started.” 

“Tt’s not only the harness that’s hell. There’s 
the bridle too. And they’ve got that tight and 
strong. All we can do is wait till our own folks 
come back and pull it off. And when they do, 
they'll want to know: ‘Why did you stay be- 
hind?’” 

“What matters isn’t who stayed behind, but 
how they acted,” Sasha remarked philosophically. 

“Yes, and you’ve acted just right!” grunted 
Opanasenko. “The rest of us couldn’t help our- 
selves. They drageed us here. But you went run- 
ning to their bureau, volunteering. A fine member 
of the Comsomol!” 

Sasha sniffed offendedly, but held his tongue. 

The rain grew stcadily heavier. Water trickled 
down QOpanasenko’s cap and under his collar. 
He shivered, 
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“Afraid of the Urals I was, on account of 
the frosts.” he muttered, in a sort of self-flagel- 
lation, “At the furnaces it’s warm enough, even 
in the Urals. Out there, they’re working, making 
steel, Ah, when I remember --testing the _ stcel. 
Dipping the spoon, and pouring out the metal. 
Maybe you'll laugh at me, but—well, it makes 
my mouth water, like the smell of good food. 
They’re working. out there, and we....” He turned 
to indicate the heaped-up rubbish. “If we could 
only get the least little news from the front. If 
we could know how things are going. There’s lots 
of talk in town. hut how can you tell what’s lies 
and what's the truth?” 

Sasha looked up at him suddenly, with strange- 
ly searching cyes. Catching his glance, Opanasenko 
frowned. 

“Keep your mouth shut, youngster,” he said 
sharply. “Not a word about our talk, or you'll be 
sorry, Sec?” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


Resolving to remain in town, Valya Teplova 
had prepared her mind for capture, for concen- 
tration camp. for death. Only for one thing had 
she been unprepared: the torment of loneliness 
and inaction. 
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Her mother died. They buried her, Valya and 
Darya Vasilyevna, in the back yard, in a coffin 
wthey had made themselves, not ver; expertly, out 
of the rotting hoards of the garden fence. Darya 
Vasilyevna stayed for a few days, trying, through 
her own tears to comfort Valya. All of Darya Va- 
silyevna’s Jong life had been devoted to others: her 
husband. her children, then Valya’s ailing mother. 
Loving Valva as a daughter, she now poured out 
on her all the warmth of her motherly heart. 

At times, it seemed to Valya that she could 
have horne her gricf more easily alone. Darya 
Vasilyevna reminded her too much of her mother: 
the same kind eyes. the same caressing hands, 
even the same manner of speaking; for, in their 
years of friendship, the two old women had un- 
consciously absorbed from one another many pe- 
culiarities of phrase and intonation. 

Soon, however, Darya Vasilyevna went back 
lo live in the Teplovas’ house, which had been 
standing empty all these days. There was a larse 
supply of coal there, stl) undiscovered by the 
Cermans, Trudging out to the nearby villages 
with a sack of coal. the ola woman would bring 
home, in exchange, now a pail of potatoes, now 
a supply of dried maize. She went always alone. 
refusing to take Valya with her lest the girl be 
seized by the Germans. 
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Now Valya saw Darya Vasilyevna only rarely, 
in the intervals hetween these foraging excursions, 
For the first time in her life, she was alone, en- 
lirely alone. Hunger sapped her strength. Her knees 
trembled. and her head swam, Yet how happy 
would she have been, had hunger been ,her only 
trial! Far worse was the fact that Maria did not 
come, This deprived her of all contact with the 
underground; for Valya had received strict orders. 
during their first mecting, not to show herself 
at Serdyuk’s. 

The shooting on the square, outside the Kom- 
mandantur, was a heavy blow. Valya did not 
believe that Krainev was a traitor. Ife had be- 
come the victim, she felt, of some fearful misun- 
derstanding. But there came moments when she 
began to doubt; when she would shrink in hor- 
ror, haunted by the face of that unknown com- 
1ade who had shot Krainey and then flung a hand 
srenade at the Germans. They had hung him, 
right there on the square. She alone, Valya felt, 
had been the cause of this comrade’s death, Had 
she written to Krainev that day, everything would 
have turned out differently, 

Gradually, she arrived at the conclusion that 
she must try to get across the front, as the only 
possible way out of her situation. 

One evening, coming from the well with a 
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pail of water, Valya felt a light touch on her 
shoulder. She turned, and stopped short in amaze- 
ment. It was Sasha—thin and ragged, but seem- 
ing cheerful enough nonetheless. 

“Good evening, Valya,” he said, seizing her 
pail. 

Silently, they went up the path and into the 
house. 

Sasha sat down and Jooked around the bare, 
ugly room. He seemed quite satisfied with what 
he saw, 

“Working anywhere, Valya?” he asked. 

“Of course not! What a question!” 

Looking earnestly into her worn face, with 
the dirk circles under the eyes, he asked again: 

“Then what do you eat?” 

“Just about nothing.” 

Sasha produced a hunk of bread, wrapped in 
a Newspaper. 

“Here, eat this,” he said, laying it down on 
the table. 

Valya had had no food for two days, Darya 
Vasilyevna having heen gone longer than usual. 
Taking the bread, Valya broke it in two and set 
one pierce in front of Sasha. 

“And you, Sasha?” she asked. “Are you work- 
ing?” 

He nodded. Valya put down her bread. 
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“Caught in a roundup?” 

“No. I went to the employment bureau my- 
self. If you don’t go to work, you'll die of hun- 
ger, even sooner than you will working. And this 
is no time for dying. There are things a person 
can do, Isn’t that so. Valya?” 

He glanced at her significantly. 

“It is, Sasha. Only—how?” 

“Valya, I need your advice. I don’t know how 
tc go about things.” 

“I don’t know either,” she answered simp- 
ly. 

“I don’t know. You don’t know. He doesn’t 
know,” Sasha chanted softly. “In the singular. 
it's pretty bad. Let’s try the plural. We don’t 
know. You don’t know, They—know! That sounds 
better! They do know, Valya, isn’t that so?” 

Valya understood. He did not believe that it 
was only her mother’s illness that had kept her 
in town. He was confident that she, the leader of 
his Comsomol unil, must be connected with the 
underground. Always so unruly, so impatient of 
authority, the hoy was now eager for advice and 
suidance. 

It was a bitter pill; but she could not tell 
Lim what had happened. She did not have the 
right. And even had she been free to tell him, 
she would most probably not have done so. 
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She pretended that she did not grasp his 
meaning, 

After a silence, he asked crisply: 

“Do you get the communiqués?” 

“Qur communiqués? Sasha! Do you?” 

He began to recite the latest news frum the 
front, keeping as closely as he could to the terse 
style of the radio broadcasts. As he spoke, he 
saw her face change, her eyes light up. 

And when, in conclusion, he pronounced im- 
pressively: “Soviet Information Bureau”—she 
sprang up and, throwing her arms around him, 
kissed him joyfully, Overcome with embarrass- 
ment. he sat stiffly on his chair, hiding his hands 
behind him for fear of soiling her blouse. 

“Ilow do yon get it?” 

“From a fellow I know.” 

“And he?” 

“From a fellow he knows.” 

Valya bit her lip. 

“Do you trust me. Sasha?” she asked. 

Did he trust her? Of course he trusted her. 
And loved her, too, as an elder sister who had 
done much to make a men of him; as an elder 
comrade, alt once solicitous nd demanding. How 
often Valya had had to reprove him for his 
boyish pranks! At one time, she had actually giv- 
en him up, and proposed his expulsion from the 
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Comsomol; but afterwards, sceing how earnestly 
he tricd to mend his ways, she had stood up for 
him when the question was discussed at the Town 
Committce, and, in view of her championship, 
his expulsion had not been confirmed, 

“T trust you, Valya—trust you more than I de 
myself. But I’ve given my Comsomol word of 
honour, so you see how it is. You’re not insult- 
ed, are you?” 

“No, I’m not insulted,” she said, smiling. “I 
sce how it is.” 

“Well, then, here’s the point, Valya, The fel- 
lows have a radio. Not a very good one: a crys- 
tal sel, home made. Only we don’t know what to 
do ahout leaflets. That’s where we need your ad- 
vice, There’s no sense pasting them up. We've 
tried it, The politsais inspect the streets every 
morning, and scrape the Icaflets off. And anyone 
they find reading ’em gets pulled in. And the Ger- 
mans are even worse than the politsais, They just 
shoot on the spot. I was thinking maybe we ought 
to put em in people’s mailboxcs.” 

“Who ever looks in their mailboxes now? 
What for?” 

Sasha hung his head shamefacedly. © 

After some reflection, Valya said: 

“Look, Sasha—it’s only three days to Novem- 
ber seventh, There must be leaflets that day. And 
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not just dropped around in back yards, either. 
That may be all right for later on, but not for 
our holiday. We have to get them out on a mass 
scale, demonstratively---something peopic will re- 
member, Not only our own people, but the Cer- 
mans, too. Think, Sasha, boy! Try to think of 
something!” 

Think as he might, however, Sasha could find 
no solution, Valya, sunk in thought, crinkled 
lier forehead and bit her lips. Suddenly, she 
smiled. 

“Got it?” he cried eagerly. 

“No, Sasha, not yel,” she answered, shaking 
her head. “Come around again tomorrow, at about 
this time. Perhaps Ill think of something by 
then.” 


Serdyuk opened the door to Valya’s knock. 
For some time, he stood stiffly at the threshold, 
as though to block the way. Then, jerkily, he 
moved aside and let her in. Clearly, he had no 
desire to see her. 

“T have news, Andrei Vasilyevich,” Valya said, 
dropping into a chair, though he had not invit- 
ed her to be scated. “There’s a group of young 
people who have a radio. One of the boys came 
to me for advice, They don’t know what to do 
about leaflets. I asked for a day to think it over, 
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and—well, here I am. I must tell him something 
thig evening.” 

Serdyuk put a few questions about Sasha, and 
then, in the same casual Lone, enquired whether 
she had told the boy of her connection with the 
underground. 

“Ilow can you ask, Andrei Vasilyevich?” 
she cricd indignantly. “What do you take me 
for?” 

“What can I take you for, once you've refused 
to help us do away with a traitor?” Serdyuk 
returned, thinking it best to come openly to the 
point. 

“[ know Sergei Petrovich,” Valya said. “I 
don’t believe he’s a traitor.” 

“You thought highly of Krainev, didn’t you?” 
asked Serdyuk, 

“Very. Both as my superior, and ... well, 
personally.” 

Softened by her straightforward reply, Ser- 
dyuk went on, more gently: 

“Perhaps thal’s why you... .” 

“Perhaps,” Valya broke in, flushing painfully. 
“T’ve thought and thought about it, asked myself 
over and over if it wasn’t simply that. But I still 
think as IJ did. He wasn’t intending to stay, I 
know. Ie sent his little boy East with our people. 
And he urged me lo go, too. Sincerely. And then-- 
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he stayed, There’s something behind it that I can’t 
make out. Ife was supposed to speak over the 
radio, but he didn’t. You acted hastily, it seems 
to me.” 

Serdyuk was taken aback by the frank con- 
demnation in her eyes. 

“It wasn’t our work,”’ he said. “It wag an act 
of individual terrorism, And, precisely for that 
reason, it was a failure, A life for a life is too 
dear a price to pay. None of the Germans got 
more than a few scratches. However, there’s no 
good discussing it now. Time will show which 
of us was right.” 

Ile was silent for a while, Then he asked: 

“Do you want to help us?” 

“Andrei Vasilyevich! Aren’t you ashamed, to 
doubt me so? Since the day Comrade Kravchenko 
sent me to you, I[ belong entirely to the under- 
ground. But let’s get back to those leaflets. Mere’s 
my plan.” 

And she explained to Serdyuk the idea which 
had struck her the day before. 

“Are you sure it will work out technically?” 
he asked, 

“Positive, Andrei Vasilyevich.” 

“Go to it, then. Only carefully! If it fails, 
come around again, and we'll try and think up 
something else.” 
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When she had left, Serdyuk sat for a long 
time motionless, sunk in thought. He could not 
but admit to himself that he. too, lacked clarity 
in the matter of Krainev, A mysterious business! 


On November seventh, the Germans redoubled 
their watchfulness. Patrols paced the streets, and 
fighter planes darted overhead all day. 

Towards noon, the officer on duly burst into 
Pfaul’s office. without knocking, and shouted: 

“Leaflets!” 

Pfaul shrugged his shoulders, frowning. This 
was nothing new, Leaflets appeared in every oc- 
cupied Soviet town, and he had come to regard 
them as an inevitable evil. 

“Where?” he asked composedly, glancing iron- 
ically up at the officer’s frightened face. 

“In the air! Dropping right out of the sky!” 

Pfaul’s cyebrows lifted. 

“Tell me no children’s tales,” he exclaimed 
angrily. But he got up and went out of doors to 
see for himself. 

What the officer had told him was true. 

Some minutes past, in broad daylight, leaflets 
had appeared over the town. At first. no one had 
noticed them. Fluttering across the bright blue of 
the cloudless sky, they had resembled a flock of 
soaring pigeons, Soon, however, many of them 
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went to the cmployment bureau as a volunteer. 
Well. my dears, happy holiday!” 

And. turning to his wife, he kissed her three 
times, in the old Russian way—a sudden _ten- 
derness that brought the tears to her eyes. 


For three days, special watchers scanned the 
skies until their eves smarted with weuriness. 
Nothing happened, On the fourth day, leaflets 
floxted down once more. Again the wind was 
from the East, The watchers were severely rep- 
rimanded. The lcaflets appeared yet again, and 
still the watchers could not say where from. 

Pfaul was beside himsclf. Unable to offer 
any explanation, he could only bleat helplessly 
into the telephone in response to the regional 
Kommandant’s intricate profanity. 

At lIensth. one of the watchers appeared at 
the Kommandantur and reported that the leaflets 
came from the end smokestack of the open-hearth 
shop. Striding up to the soldier, Pfaul sniffed 
suspiciouslv, But the man was entirely sober. 

The Kommandant ordered an ambush sct in- 
side the stack. For several days, the soldiers 
waited, shivering and cursing in the piercing draft. 
Then the leaflets appeared again. This time they 
Were seen to issue from the stack of No. 3 furnace. 
The Kommandant ordered posts set up in all 
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the open-hearth stacks. The very next morning 
the leaflets came again, fluttering up past the 
frightened soldiers. like a swarm of bats, out of 
the darkness of the flue. 

Pfaul sent for Smakovsky and Valsky, and 
went with them to the open-hearth shop. Guess- 
ing, at last, where the secret lay, Valsky thrust 
a shect of paper into the opening of the flue. A 
few scconds later, his sheet of paper flew out 
at the top of the stack, The riddle was solved. 
Posts were sect up outside the stacks as well, be- 
side the shutters, Then the leaflets appeared from 
the stack of the sintering plant. 

Frantic with rage, Pfaul ordered posts es- 
tablished in every stack throughout the works. 
All the flues were hastily bricked up. 


Sasha was upset. 

“We've reached the end of our tether,” he 
told Valya glumly. “The Fritzes are airing them- 
selves in all the stacks.” 

“That was only to be expected,” Valya_re- 
plied. “Now we'll have to start pasting. But the 
main thing is done: the leaflets are expected, and 
read, And you know, Sasha, they’ve got to appear 
daily. We'll paste them on the inner side of 
fences, and along the stairways of the big apart- 
ment houses.” 
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“It’s a shame to lose our air mail system, 
though,” said Sasha regretfully. “Especially the 
stack in the sintering plant. It’s a fine stack. the 
tallest at the works. It’s hard to get to, of course, 
but the draft is so good it pulls your hat off, and 
you feel as if you'd go flying up yourself in 
another minute. How on earth those Fritzes stand 
it, I don’t know.” We laughed. “After three 
minutes of it, your teeth begin to chatter like 
Valsky’s used to, down in the slit trench!” 

“One thing you’ve got to keep in mind,” Valya 
told him. “Pasting is much more dangerous. You'll 
have to pick the very best of the youngsters who 
copy out the leaflets: the kind that can hold out 
against anything, in case they’re caught.” 

“There’s plenty such. I’ve got some fine 


helpers.” 
“Are you sure you're not  ovcrestimating 


them?” 

“Of course! Take Yura, for instance. His 
radio means more than life to him, now, yet 
he turned it over to von without a word.” 

“‘More than life!’?” Valya repeated, laugh- 
ing, “What fine words you've learned to use!” 

“Of course it means more,” Sasha returned 
indignantly. “You know what the Germans do 
if they find a radio. They shoot you on the 
spot. And just the same, Yura didn’t turn his 
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in, or break it up. Well, and anyway, if any- 
one does break down, nothing terrible cau come 
of it. None of them knows who the others are, 
so the only one they can give away is me.” 

Valya looked at him intently. 

“In any case,” she said, “you'd better leave 
me their addresses. If anything should happen, 
Pll take your place.” 

“Can you hold out, Valya, no matter what 
they do?” he asked gravely, looking enquiringly 
into her eyes; and Valya suddenly realized how 
he had matured. 

“Yes, Sasha.” she answered. gravely as he 
had asked. “Pll hold out against anything they 
can do, and even more.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


One afternoon new hands, caught in a round- 
up on the market place. were herded into the 
open-hearth shop. Seanning their gaunt faces, Lu- 
tsenko recognized one of the newcomers—a _ ol- 
lective farmer from his native village. 

“Fedya!” he called. 

The collective farmer looked up glumly. 
Then reeognizing Lutsenko, he came hurrying up. 

“Petro! Is it you?” 
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“Yes, worse luck.” 

“I'd never have guessed. You're skinny as 
a lath.” 

“I'll be skinnier, vet. It’s only two -months, 
and how many more months we still have to 
wait before the Red Army gets back! Ilow are 
things out in the village?” ie 

“There isn't any village. They burnt it 
down, the swine. Down to the ground.” 

“No! And where’s my brother?” . 

“The Germans took him off, the devil knows 
where to. They shipped everyone in different 
directions.” 

“Did his house burn too?” 

“I tell you. everything was burnt down to 
the ground. Nothing Icft but the chimneys, 
sticking up like crosses in a cemetery. Even the 
women and children—they shipped them all off.” 

Lutsenko hung his head. Year afler year, 
he had spent his vacations in the country, with 
his brother, invariably turning down the trips 
to health resorts offered him by the’ trade 
union committee. “J’l] never believe,” he had 
liked to say, “that any health resort can do a 
man more good than our folks’ collective 
farm.” 

The other workers had come up closer, at- 
tracted by the conversation. 
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“What was the trouble over?” Lutsenko asked, 
his eyes on the ground. 

“Well, it was this way. Five days or so, 
it was. after our troops left. some German came 
around, with a bunch of soldicrs to keep him 
safe. He appointed a starosta. Vasil Prokopich— 
rememfber him? The one that stayed out of the 
collective farm the longest.” 

“Yes, I remember him, all right.” 

“They started peacefully enough: divided up 
the land, something like ten hectares to a 
family.” 

“And you were tickled pink, I suppose, you 
old dirt-erubher!” put in Lutsenko viciously, 
glaring at his fellow countryman, “I still re- 
member how you used to say, ‘Ekh, if I had some 
land! Five or six hectares, to hold on to till 
I die!’” 

The collective farmer spat disgustedly. 

“You’ve got a mean memory, Petro,” he 
said. “Those times are dead and buried. And if 
you think I wag tickled, I can tell you things.... 
What was there to be tickled about? The Ger- 
mans didn’t give us any tractors. They took 
all our horses. Nothing left but cows—the ones 
that were hidden properly. What could we do— 
hitch our dogs to the plough? And anyway, the 
Germans shot all the dogs. It’s a funny thing, 
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the way the dogs hate those Germans! The 
minute they sce one, they’re like to snap 
their chains, they're so wild to get at him. 
Can there be some instinct tells them a Nazi’s a 
thief?” 

“Umph! Get back to the story,” Lutsenko 
put in. “What happened after that?” 

“After that? It happened this way. Before 
the week was out, a whole column of trucks 
came rolling up, On Saturday, that was. And 
another German, in a touring car. Shorter than 
the first one, he was, and broader in the shoul- 
ders....” 

“Get back to the story. will you,” Lutsenko 
shouted, “What do I care who was shorter, and 
who was broader? Tell us what happened.” 

“Well, and they burnt the village down,” 
the collective farmer returned offendedly, and 
fell silent, seemingly absorbed in contemplation 
of the huge hole in his boot. 

Lutsenko glared at him furiously, 

“Stop interrupling, can’t you?” demanded 
Opanasenko, who, like the others, Had been lis- 
tening with interest. “Let the man talk. He’s 
got heartache enough, you can see.” 

“All right,” Lutsenko agreed, more quietly. 
“Go ahead, then, Fedya. Only try and keep tu 
the point.” 
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“Suppose we sit down?” suggested the col- 
lective farmer, glancing at a nearby heap of 
bricks. “My feet ache so, I can hardly stand.” 

Lutsenko laughed. 

“Try it,” he said, “if you’re anxious to get 
kicked behind. I’m not going to.” 

“Do they beat you up here, too, then?” 

“What did you think, friend?” demanded 
Dyatlov. “That they’re a different breed, here 
in town? The Germans are Germans, wherever 
they go. Fritzes. See?” 

Sasha, who had been watching the newcomer 
steadily, chuckled under his breath. 

“Well,” the collective farmer continued, “this 
same [ritz, he stood up in his car and said he 
was come for grain. Our grain. you sce. He 
wanted us to turn it over. So Vasil Prokopich, 
being the starosta, he came out and said, ‘Look 
here, Herr. You gave us the land. Of course it 
was ours anyway, but thanks, just the same, for 
not taking it away. Only as far as the prain’s 
concerned—it wasnt grown on your land, It was 
grown on our own. collective, land, When we grow 
a harvest on your land. why. we'll be very pleased 
to turn over anything that’s due. But the grain 
we've got now—you have no claim on it. You 
weren't here when it was sown, nor when it was 
harvested, either.’ That’s what our starosta said, 
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and nothing bad about it. Only that Fritz jumped 
out of his car like mad, and slashed Vasil 
Prokopich right across the face with a horsewhip, 
so the blood came spurting. Well, and you 
know Vasil Prokopich. Contrary as they come. 
It was contrariness kept him out of the collec- 
tive farm so long. Contrariness with him, and 
crankiness with me. There was a pair of us.... 
That whip made him see red, and he caught 
the I'ritz on the ear and sent him flying. And 
that was when the circus started. They shot 
Vasil Prokopiclh on the spot. The people all 
began to run, and the Fritzes let go on the 
crowd with their automatics, Then they drove 
us al] out in the fields, and set the village on 
fire from all sides. and shipped everybody off 
in different directions. I manaeed to get away, 
but the rest of the folks... .” 

Sasha jerked Lutsenko’s arm. [.utsenko looked 
up. and set hastily to work, with a brief com 
mand to his fellow countryman: 

“Come on. swing that pick!” 

The collective farmer stared bewilderedly. 

Smakovsky was approz-zhing them across the 
shop, with Lyutov fidgeting around him. 

Stopping some distance off. the works man- 
ager pushed back his hat and looked the men 
over with every appearance of disgust, 
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“Poor work,” he said, very loudly. 

“The work’s as good as the food,” came 
someone’s voice, ringing out over the sudden 
clatter of picks and shovels. 

“Is there anything wrong with the food?” 
the works manager enquired. 

“Taste it and sce,” the same voice replicd. 

Lyutov darted forward, trying to detect the 
speaker. 

“For this sort of work, you'll get no food 
at all,” the manager declared. “And talk like 
that will land you in concentration camp. It’s 
about time you forgot the old order of things. 
There’s a new order now.” 

He turned away. and Lyutov scurried to 
his side. 

“That was Lutsenko grumbling,” he said. whis- 
pering. although they were now too far for the 
workers to hear him. “It’s Opanasenko spoils every- 
thing around here.” He glanced sidewise. fur- 
tively, at the former head foreman. who was 
carrying two small bricks from one heap to 
another with obviously exaggerated effort. “He 
stayed of his own free will. Nobody asked him. 
And now he won’t work himsclf, and won’t let 
anyone else work either.” 

Lyutov was delermined to gain the post of 
head foreman, should the works resume opera- 
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tion; and Opanasenko, as the only other qualified 
steelman who had remained in town, was a pos- 
sible rival. 

The works manager found only one crew to 
please his eye; and it was a small one—five 
men in all. Keeping far apart from the other 
workers, these five tried their hardest to gain 
the approval of the authorities. They were work- 
ers who had offered their services voluntarily. 
At first, Valsky had appointed them all fore- 
men, Two days later, however, one of them— 
the most officious—had heen injured by a steel 
ingot. “accidentally” dropped; and another had 
heen openly threatened. As a result, preferring 
safety to honours, they had retired to less con- 
spicuous activity. 

After watching them for a while, Smakovsky 
looked in at the dining room. IIere the air stank 
as in a garhage dump, and he turned hurriedly 
away, With barely a glance at the heaps of half- 
decayed potato peelings that occupied the lard- 
er_ shelves. 

In the barrack assigned as dormitory, he 
found a hot stove in the corner contending vainly 
with the cold wind, which poured in relentlessly 
through glassless windows. A rageed youngster 
was at work with hanimer and nails, trying to 
stop up the gap:.ig windows with holey sheet iron. 
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Further, Smakovsky had had it in mind to 
inspect the power station. In this, however, he 
did not succeed. The station was guarded by a 
special SS detail, which bluntly refused him 
admittance. His documents ag works manager 
made no impression on the commanding officer. 
Despite all pleas and arguments, the door was 
slammed in his face. 


As soon as Smakovsky and Lyutov were gone, 
the workers dropped their tools and sat down. 
on heaps of brick or overturned barrows. 

“What do you say we read some newspa- 
pers?” Sasha proposed, rolling a dung cigarette. 
“What newspapers?” asked Opanasenko. 

“The Donetsky Vestnik.” 

Opanasenko glanced at Sasha warily. 

He had always been fond of the boy, pleased 
by his spirit and enterprise at work, and even 
by his unruly ways. Having no son of his own, 
he had regarded Sasha with feelings close akin 
to envy, “If I had a boy like that,” he had often 
reflected, “I’d teach him all I know—make a 
foreman of him in two years! I'd cure his wild- 
ness, all right. He’s wild because he’s got no 
father. How cana mother keep that kind in hand?” 
Since the Germans had come, Opanasenko had 
turned away from Sasha, the “volunteer,” with 
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disgusted hostility; but of late, convinced that 
the boy kept the workers’ talk in the shop strict 
ly to himself, he had begun to regard him with 
more friendly eyes, 

“All right, boy. Read ahead,” said Dyatlov. 
“We'll get hell again if they catch us smoking, 
but they can’t say anything if we’re reading that 
rag. It’s their own paper.” 

“Genuine Personal Liberty,’ ” Sasha read out. 
and paused to clear his throat. 

The workers exchanged glances. 

“Well, well,” said Dyatlov encouragingly, “It 
certainly does sound interesting!” 

“The great German army has brought the 
Ukrainian people genuine liberation,’ ” Sasha 
continued loudly, “‘At long last, we can be our 
own masters, and choose our occupations at will. 
Anyone is free to establish his own workshop, 
mill. or factory. Taxes have been abolished. We 
may forget them to the cnd of time. The new 
order is based on the principle of inviolability 
of private property. This gives full scope to 
private initiative, Develop commercial activities 
more energetically! Tradesmen and manufacturers 
are entitled to high incomes precisely because they 
are not rank-and-file philistines, but leaders, ac- 
tivists. We may say more: in present conditions, 
they are great men, vehicles of culture and 
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civilization. They carry out a noble mission. We 
already have a number of private stores; but 
what is holding up our remaining entrepreneurs? 
True, there is great difficulty in obtaining mer- 
chandise. But it must be procured. from the hot- 
tom of the sea if necessary....’” 

“That’s cnough of that!” put in Opanasenko. 
“There’s no deep-sea divers here. We’re ‘rank-and 
file philistines,’ every one of us. ‘From the 
bottom of the sea!’” He snorted derisively. 

“All right,” said Sasha. laying the paper 
aside and taking up another, “Let's try the an- 
nouncements, then. Here’s a big one: ‘Universal 
Labour Service for Civilian Population.” 

The announcement was set in very small 
type, and Sasha had difficulty in making it oul 
in the unlit shop. 

“ ‘IT command,’” he read slowly. “ ‘First: 
all residents of the “Donetz” Oberfeldkomman- 
dantur are liable to labour service, from the age 
of fourteen, Second: consequently, said residents 
are obliged to obcy any working orders which 
may be issued hy the employment bureau. If 
so ordered, they are obliged to go to work away 
from their place of residence, Third: actions 
violating this order arc punishable by fine. im- 
prisonment, confiscation of property. or two or 
more of these penalties simultaneously.’ ” 
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‘What do they mean, simultaneously?” de- 
manded the collective farmer, who had seemed 
half asleep on his pile of bricks. “You can’t 
take two skins off one ox.” 

Sasha read on: 

““*Penalty of death may he imposed. Signed, 
Oberfeldkommandant von Claire, General of In- 
fantry.’” 

Folding up the newspaper, he put it away 
and produced still another, 

“Svetlana’s over fifteen,’ said Opanasen- 
ko thoughtfully. “Why, she’s still a baby! And 
here they say—fourteen. Yes, it’s nicely put. 
Page one: personal liberty, and page two— 
hmph!” 

The others made no comment. Sasha began 
a new article. 

“In connection with the arrival of [err 
land director, the home of the starosta in the 
village of Petrovka was adorned with the trident 
—the Ukrainian arms....’” 

“Hold on! There’s no trident in the Ukrain- 
ian arms,” put in “utsenko. 

“That’s the arms of the Ukrainian national- 
ists.” Opanasenko explained. 

“Well, why don’t they say so, then: national- 
ist, not Ukrainian. Our Ukrainian arms are the 
sickle and hammer.” 
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Sasha continued imperturbably: 

“*,..With the trident—the Ukrainian arms— 
and a portrait of the Fiihrer. Before the trident, 
on a special elevation, stood a wooden swastika, 
signifying that the Ukrainian nation belongs to 
the great Aryan race....’” 

Opanasenko sprang to his feet. exclaiming: 

“To the Aryan race? The Ukrainians? They’ve 
got another guess coming!” 

‘Herr land director,’” Sasha continued, 
“explained the difference between the old and 
the new order in the countryside... .” 

“Drop it!” said Lutsenko. “There’s the dif- 
ference for you, with more holes on than clothes.” 
And he pointed at his fellow countryman. now 
fast asleep on the bricks. 

Sasha broke off. This article had not heen 
marked for reading. He had started it on the spur 
of the moment, feeling that Lutsenko’s fellow 
countryman offered an excellent object Icsson on 
the new order in the countryside. 

Articles and announcements had heen selected 
and numbered in such order as to bring out their 
slaring contradictions, Valva said she had marked 
them herself: hut the handwriting was not hers. 
Valya’s writing was always neat and small], whereas 
the articles were numbered in a large, sprawl- 
ing hand. Sasha asked no questions. He realized 
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that he was helping the underground Party 
organizalion, and this redoubled his spirit and 
confidence. 

“Go on reading, sonny,” said the cautious 
Dyatlov. “If they catch us doing nothing, we'll 
get no bread again.” 

“For the Lord’s sake,” Opanasenko pleaded. 
“give us a little rest. This stuff is poison. It 
stinks.” 

But Sasha, beginning a new article, read 
inexorably on: 

“Model order and cleanliness reign in the 
camps for Red Army men-—prisoners of war. 
Despite food difficultics, the camp administration 
provides extra rations for the wounded.’ ” 

“Wonderful rations.” put in Lutsenko. “Three 
of them jumped out of a third-floor . window. 
yesterday, they were so well-fed.” 

“T can tell you where their rations come 
from.” said an clderly worker in ragged over- 
alls. who had not said a word in all this time. 
“They've started a tallow meltery out in our 
settlement, and they drag in all the carrion they 
can find— horses, aid dogs. and the devil knows 
what clse. There’s such a stink in the whole 
neighbourhood. it’s just impossible to stand. The 
folks even went to the municipal board. 1d get” 
the place closed down or moved out of town. 
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But they say—no, private enterprise must he 
encouraged, Well, and that’s where they get the 
rations for the camp. You have to pinch your 
nose a mile away. And that’s what they’re sup- 
posed to eat.” 

IIe spat disgustedly. 

This Sasha had not known. After the article 
on model condilions in the camp, he had _ been 
planning to read an item concerning war pris- 
oners shot down in attempting escape. Now there 
was no necd for this. 

T.yutov came in sight. returning from his 
round of inspection. Dyatlov jerked Sasha’s arm. 
muttering: 

“Read. sonny. read.” 

While Sasha was unfolding a new paper. 
[.yutov came up and stood waiting, all attention. 
What were they reading? A leaflet? 

There was no time to search for the next 
numbered article. Sasha began to read the. first 
thing that caught his eye. 

“ “The municipal board reminds all taxpayers 
that arrears on former state taxes—ground rent. 
cattle lax, income tax, and 1ax for cultural de- 
velopment—must he paid immediately.’ ” 

‘What do you mean, spreading lies like 
that,” ‘demanded Lyutov. Striding up to Sasha. 
he wrenched the paper from his hands and tore 
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it up. “Taxes are done away with for good. | 
read it myself, in No. 5.” 

“That was No. 5,” Sasha retorted, “and this 
is No. 10.” 

“There can’t be any collecting of old taxes 
now. [T’ll make you stop poisoning people’s 
minds, you little son-of-a-bitch.” 

Opanasenko laid a heavy hand on Lyutov’s 
shoulder. 

“You. meister,” he said, “don’t you tear that 
paper. It’s the Germans’ paper, put out by the 
new authorities. I can beat you up for that, and 
never fear, And you'll have the Gestapo to answer 
to. We're having a talk here all about the new 
order, and you come interfering.” 

“But it’s lies,” Lyutov insisted—more quietly, 
however. Bending, he began to gather up the 
torn newspaper. 

“What do you mean—lics?” demanded Sasha, 
srowing bolder still. “Here, take another and read 
for yourself. Only don’t tear it this time. Look, 
this one’s about taxes too.” 

He pointed to one of the announcements in 
small type, 

“Go ahead! Read it out loud!” the workers 
cried. 

Lyutov read rapidly: 

“Certain anstitutions and private individuals 
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hold the opinion that taxes need no longer be 
paid. This opinion is erroneous, and liable to 
severe punishment. Standartkommandant.’ ” 

The workers guffawed. The crestfallen “meis- 
ter” sat down and ran through the announcement 
again, this time to himself. 

“Keep going. Sasha.” Opanasenko commanded. 
“How can we get on without knowing all the 
orders of the new authorities?” 

Glancing now and again al Lyutov, in open 
triumph. Sasha read out an order of the army 
commissary directing that watches and warm 
clothing be turned in for the use of the German 
army; an order from the Kommandant levying 
wagons and carts: an order from the municipal 
board levying stuffed furniture. 

“Here’s one you can earn something on,” 
he continued, and read an order from the com- 
mander of the “Sud” rear-line territory. levying 
empty barrels. with a payment of 100 grams of 
millet per barrel. 

“And here’s another.” Sasha seemed inde- 
fatigable. “ “The civilian commissary orders the 
population to turn in articles needed for auto- 
mobile transport: old tyres, tubes, rubber, rub- 
ber overshocs, fats and oils.’ ” 

“Don’t they want horse tails too?” asked 
Lutsenko caustically. 
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“Hey! Cut the foolishness!” Lyutov shouted. 
“Watch what you're saying!” 

But Sasha put in: 

“Why not? They need horse tails just as 
much as anything else.” 

And, after a brief search, he took up one of 
the papers and read out: 

“All special agents are ordered to make the 
rounds of the households and clip the horses’ 
manes and tails. Tails are to be clipped one hand- 
hreadth below the last vertebra. Manes. no more 
than five centimetres from the roo!. Land office of 
the territorial land command,’ ” 

Through screwed-up cycs, Opanasenko watched 
the look of growing consternation on the “mcister’s” 
face. 
Sasha made up his mind to drive the lesson 
home. 

“By the way,” he asked, “have you got a 
cow?” 

He knew very well that Lyutov had a cow 
and calf. which ‘he had brought home from 
somewhere on his reappearance. the day after 
the Germans entered the town. 

“Yes. hut a lot of good it does me. I’ve 
nothing to feed it with, and jit won’t live. 
long.” Lyutov replied. in an effort to gain sym- 
pathy. 
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“See you don’t let it die,” Sasha warned him 
solicitously. “There's an order about cows in 
here, too. Anyone who lets their cattle die will 
be severely punished.” 

“Too bad for you, meister!” exclaimed Lu- 
tsenko, making no effort to conceal his enjoyment. 
“They’l] clip your cow's tuil off, and then, if it 
dies, they’ll_ take both hides— yours, and the cow’s.” 

Springing up, Lyutov shouted: 

“Come on, come on, get back to work! You’ve 
had enough. Of all the things you pick to read!” 

Reluctantly, the workers took up their shovels 
and barrows. 

Sasha usually walked home from work alone 
That evening, as he passed through the gates, 
Opanasenko caught up with him, 

“Bring around some more of those papers, 
sonny,” he said. “You know how to read, all 
right. And why don’t you come out to my place. 
some time? Svetlana gets no company, day in, 
day out. It’s loncly for her. Well have some 
tea, and talk things over.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


Alexei Ivanovich Pyrin was a reserved and 
untalkative man. His face, phlegmatically com- 
posed--his light, expressionless eyes—his low, 
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toneless voice, were not of a type that is easily 
remembered. Meeting him for the first time, peo- 
ple would forget him as soon as he was out of 
sight. Meeting him again, they would not recog- 
nize him. 

Pyrin worked as master mechanic in the com- 
bustion bureau, where his interests were confined 
lo the functioning of the contro] apparatus. For 
eight ycars, he had served as dues collector in his 
trade union group; but all attempts to draw him 
more actively into social life had failed. He 
altended meetings regularly, but had never been 
heard to speak at one. 

Knowing his job to perfection, he easily 
eliminated all trouble arising in the most intri- 
cate apparatus. A passion for minute, painstak- 
ing labour, inherited from his father, who had 
been a watchmaker, would often keep him in the 
shops long after hours, bringing to rights some 
particularly capricious mechanism. He took great 
pleasure in repairing clocks and watches. Simple 
jobs did not intcrest him; but he would sit up 
all night, if need be, over some complicated prob- 
lem. 

At the works, when he had a free moment, 
he liked to visit the shops and watch the differ- 
ent apparatus in operation. What especially attract: 
ed him was the new system of automatic thermal 
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regulation recently installed in the open-hearth 
shop. Watching from a distance, he would smile 
condescendingly at the important air of the melter. 
pacing up and down beside the furnace. A good 
half of the melter’s work wus done for him by 
automatic appliances. And Pyrin would reflect: 

“Think it’s you that runs that furnace? No! 
I run it. It's my eyes, the ardomcters, that see 
into the inmost secrets; my nose, the gas analyz- 
er, that tesls the smoke; my hands that regulate 
the amount of air, set and reset the instruments. 
A single appliance out of order, and all you 
fine importance will go flying!” 

But the instruments seldom went out of order; 
and Pyrin was seldom remembered. 

For several ycars. Alexei Ivanovich had shared 
an apartment with the Zambergs, who looked on 
him almost as one of their family. 

Zamberg was called to the colours at the very 
outset of the war. In parting. he requested Pyrin 
to lend a helping hand, should it be needed, to 
his wife. Faina Solomonovna, and the two little 
girls, 

Pyrin nodded silently. 

When evacuation began, Alexei Ivanovich and 
Faina Solomonovna firmly made up their minds 
to leave. Not even when three-year-old Nina, the 
Zambergs’ younger daughter, came down with 
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scarlet fever, did their decision change. But a 
few days later Lida, the elder daughter, also 
fell ill; and Faina Solomonovna began to waver. 
At first the evacuation trains bad included spe- 
cial slecping cars for the sick; but by the time 
Lida’s illness was diagnosed, these were gone. 
Now the trains were made up entirely of freight 
cars. Tearfully, Faina Solomonovna decided to 
stay, despite Lida’s pleag and protests. Pyrin 
decided to stay with them. 

“It’s fate, little Lida,” he told his sobbing 
favourite. “We’l] get along somehow. A watch- 
maker will never starve. He'll always be able to 
help others along.” 

They did not speak aloud of the real trouble 
that was gnawing at their hearts. It was too fear- 
ful for speech, too fearful even for thought. 

After the German occupation of the town, 
Pyrin found employment in a private watch re- 
pairing shop. Only now did he realize how at- 
tached he had become to the comrades with whom 
he had worked so many years; how necessary to 
his well-being was the consciousness of useful 
labour, well and hoi.zstly performed. But he did 
not return to the works. He would not help the 
Germans. 

Soon the Jewish congregation which the Ger- 
mans had organized in the town issued announce- 
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ments calling upon all Jews to register imme- 
diately. Pyrin was far more upset by this than 
Faina Solomonovna. Try as he might to dissuade 
her from registering, she insisted stubbornly: 

“It’s an order, and I must obey. I don’t want 
any trouble, Everyone’s registering, Am I better 
than others? The congregation has a good lead- 
er—old Golizman, the one that kept a store once, 
vears ago. He’s a smart old man, He knows 
what's what, and he won’l betray us.” 

And next day, slipping quietly out of the 
house, Faina Solomonovna went to the registra- 
tion office, She came home happier, thinking the 
danger averted. 

Returning from work, one evening, Pyrin found 
the apartment empty. Enquiring next door, he 
learned that the Germans lad taken Faina Solo- 
monovna and little Nina. Neighbours, however, 
had managed to rescuc Lida. Blue-eyed and fair- 
haired, she did not look Jewish, and they had 
persuaded the Germans that she was a Russian, 
Pyrin’s housemaid. 

Alexei Ivanovich hurried to town, In one 
night, a block of hig three-storey buildings, 
badly damaged in the air attacks, had been fenced 
in with barbed wire. There was only one 
entrance, guarded by a large detail of army gen- 
darmerie with big mctal badges on their black 
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greatcoats. One after another, army trucks crowd- 
ed with women, children, old people, turned 
in here. It wag the ghetto. 

Alexei Ivanovich joined the crowd watching 
from the other side of the street. He could do 
no good, of course, waiting out there; but he 
could not go home. He remained until darkness 
fell, when one of the gendarmes scattered the 
crowd by a burst from his automatic. 

At home, Pyrin went to bed, but could not 
sleep. Lida had stayed with the neighbours, and 
he was glad of that. How could he have looked 
her in the eyes? 

Every day, after work, Pyrin hurried to the 
ghetto gate and stood there among the crowd until 
it was too dark to see. Listening to the talk, he 
shared in all the fears and all the hopes of his 
fellow watchers. Some optimists declared that the 
Germans had set aside for the Jewish population 
an extensive territory, to which the ghetto inmates 
would eventually be shipped. 

On Saturda‘, Pyrin’s employer kept him at 
work longer than usual. It was already dark 
when, breathless with haste, he reached his cus- 
tomary watching place. But even in the darkness 
he saw at once that the ghetto no longer existed. 
There was no crowd in the slreet, no guard at the 
gate, no sign ot life in the half-ruined buildings. 
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Paralyzed with shock, Alexei Ivanovich stood 
for a long time slaring in at the open gate. 

A passing patrol hailed him. He did not an- 
swer, They might have killed him, for it was 
forbidden, under pain of death, to appear in thc 
streets at so lale an hour. But, amicably inclined 
for once, they swung a rifle butt across his shoul- 
ders and lect him go. 

Pyrin moved slowly in the direction of the 
huge quarry where several mass shootings hai 
already taken place. Halfway there, however, he 
turned sharply back towards home. Now he walked 
still more slowly, shuddering at the thought of 
what he must tell Lida. She must know the truth. 
And what would he tell Zamberg, when the Red 
Army returned? 

At the Zambergs’ open door, he stopped 
short in amazement. 

On the couch, with Lida in her arms, lay Faina 
Solomonovna; in the crib lay Nina, fast asleep. 

Faina Solumonovna described to him what 
she had gone through in the ghetto. She had 
been very fortunate. Finding one room _ with 
unbroken windows, the mothers had requisitioned 
it ag a hospital for sick children. This had saverl 
Nina’s life. In the last few days, too, life in the 
ghetto had become a little easier. Now and then. 
they had even received hot food. 
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“Well, it’s all over now,” said Pyrin, draw- 
ing a long breath of relicf. But Lida’s reproach- 
ful glance stopped the words on his lips, 

“No, its nut over, Alexci Ivanovich,” Faina 
Solomonovna answered sadly, avoiding his eyes. 
“We're supposed to go back there in five days. 
The Germans say they'll send us to Palestine. But 
I’m not going back. Here, look at this.” 

From the bosom of her dress she produced 
a sheet of paper, with a brief, handwritten text. 
Over the text was a tiny red star. Pyrin had 
often heard of these leaflets. This, however, was 
the first that he had actually seen. 

“Comrades,” he read aloud, and his voice 
broke over the word, once so accustomed, now 
so rare and dear. “The organization of the 
Jewish congregation was a despicable trap, Many 
of you were fooled into registering because the 
Germans were backed by the bourgeois-nationalist 
elements still persisting among you. And what 
won these bourgeois hangers-on was the promise 
of passage to Palestine—the capitalist country 
they have always wanted to live in. 

“The dispersal of the ghetto is a second foul 
Gestapo trap. Why did the Germans disperse the 
ghetto? Because not all, by far, had registered. 
The Germans w nt all the Jews, to the very last, 
to put their heads into the noose. 
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“Put no faith in the fascist hangmen, no faith 
in the bourgeois nationalists! 

Te? 

“What do the letters at the bottom mean?” 
Pyrin asked. 

Faina Solomonovna shrugged silently. 

“Tt’s the Town Committee, mother.” Lida said. 
faintly. but with unshakable confidence. “It’s 
our Soviet authority, still in town, We must 
trust it, as we always did. You’re right. You 
mustn’t go back to the ghetto.” 

By morning, everything was settled. Faina 
Solomonovna, with Nina, would go to live with 
friends in another part of town; Lida would 
remain with the neighhours. for she stil] needed 
care after her illness, and Pvyrin would live at 
home. as usual. 

When Lida fell asleep, Faina Solomonovna 
said softly: 

“Alexci Ivanovich, whatever becomes of me. 
you must save Lida. It’s my only request to 
you, my last request. maybe. Have [ your prom- 
ise?” 

He bowed his head. turned grey in these last 
days, but did nol speak. 


Herr von Stammer. the Gestapo chief, had 
miscalculated. Very few returned to the ghetto 
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on the appointed day. Next morning, a new 
order was posted in the streets, in three languages: 
Russian, Ukrainian, Yiddish. 

All Jews residing in the town and its en- 
virons were ordered to report to the ghetto iw- 
mediately, bringing their valuables, and also the 
keys to their apartments, with addresses attached. 
Those who failed to come would be shot. All 
persons concealing Jews would be shot. 

The order was signed by the town Komman- 
dant, Colonel Pfaul. 

Faina Solomonovna stayed with her friends 
for several days. In the end, however, tormented 
by fear for these people who were sheltering her. 
she returned home. She was seized at once and 
thrown into the ghetto. 

Again, every evening, Alexei Ivanovich has- 
tened from work to the ghetto gate. to stand 
with the watching crowd until darkness fell. 
When he got home, Lida would hurry to him. 
During the day, he entrusted her to the neigh- 
bours, who had to watch sharply to prevent hen 
from slipping awav to join her mother in the 
ghetto. Intelligent far beyond her fifteen vears, 
Lida never cried, never reproached. Only once, 
when Pyrin returned, thin and worn. from the 
evenine’s fruitless watching outside the ghetto, 
did she say: 
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“How I begged you and mother to take us 
away! What if Nina and I had died in the 
train? That would have been better than this. 
And mother would be safe!” 

Alexei Ivanovich did not reply, What could 
he have said? 

On Sunday, Lida insisted that he take her 
with him. 

There were more people than usual in the 
street before the ghetto, that morning, and more 
gendarmes than usual on guard. The Komman- 
dant’s car stood just outside the gate. Clearly. 
something was in preparation. 

As ten o'clock approached. the gendarmes 
began to drive the people off the street, onto the 
sidewalk opposite. Exactly at ten the gate swung 
open. An armed convoy appeared. and hehind 
it... 
Until that moment, Pyrin had still cherished 
some vaguc, unreasoning hope. But when he saw 
these unfortunates he realized at once that ther 
were being driven to the grave. 

Dressed in strange rags, they came: mothers 
with children, women without children. children 
without parents. old people. 

Faint with horror, Alexei Ivanovich looked 
into every passing face. hoping. yet fearing, to 
see Faina Solomonovna. 
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Was that not she, stumbling through the 
slush in stockinged feet? Was that not she. with 
a half-naked child in her arms? Was that not 
she, supported tenderly by two old women who 
themselves could barely walk? 

The soldicrs hurried them on, but still they 
looked into the crowd. secking a parting glimpse 
of friends and loved ones. Someone in the crowd 
flung a warm jacket to one of the women, who 
was shivering in a torn bedroom wrapper. When 
she tried to catch it. a soldier pushed her 
roughly aside with the butt of his automatic. The 
jacket fell to the ground. and no one picked 
it up. 

“Lida!” 

The faint cry brought Pyrin to himself. 

Faina Solomonovna was very near. with little 
Nina in her arms. Yes, those were her eyes, 
so hig and dark. But the face? Shrivelled, ema- 
ciated, the face of an old. old woman! 

“Faina Solomonovna!” Pyrin cried. He pushed 
along the sidewalk opposite the column of 
condemned, straining to hear her last words. 
Feverishly. he tig’tened his grip on Lida’s 
arm. 

“Farewell,” Faina Solomonovna whispered. 
Unable to tear her eyes from Lida’s face, she fal- 
tered and stood still. 
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A soldier swung up his gun and struck her 
with the butt. 

Her head jerked hack, and her arms dropped. 
Nina fel] onto the slushy pavement. The mother 
knelt to lift her child, but the soldier flung the 
little girl away with a brutal kick. 

“Mother!” 

With unexpected strength, Lida wrenched her 
arm free. Raising her mother, she walked on by 
her side, 

Pyrin hurried to Nina: but something roared 
deafeningly. and he dropped face down on the 
pavement. 

When he opened his eyes, the column of 
condemned was gone. That was the first thing 
he saw. Lida, too, was gone. 

Strangers helped him to his fect. Then he 
saw Nina, wrapped in a coat, in the arms of a 
girl in a light summer dress. Somcone offered 
him a handkerchief, he could not understand 
what for. Then pain made him raise a hand to 
his ear, It was covered with blood. 

“Can vou walk?” the girl asked. Her face 
was pale and stern. 

Pyrin nodded. 

Thev turned down a narrow, unfamiliar street. 
The girl walked ahead. with Nina in her arms. 
She walked slowly, and Pyrin hurried, ah! how 
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he hurried after her. Yet he could not catch up. 
could not come close enough to look at Nina. 
They walked endlessly, he thought; but when he 
glanced back, it was only two blocks, 

In somebody’s room, Nina was undressed and 
laid down in a hed, while Pyrin stared glassy- 
eyed at the tiny body. already turning blue. 

Thugs did Serdyuk find them, at Maria Grev- 
tsova’s, Seeing a stranger in the room, Serdyuk 
was about to leave; but the man’s eves held 
him. 

Bending over the bed, he took the child’s cold 
hand in his and sought the pulse. Then he laid 
it gently down, and bared his head. 

Looking in at Maria’s again, a few days 
later, Serdyuk found Pyrin there once more. 

Alexei Ivanovich told them all that had 
happened. He told his story in low, even toncs--- 
so low and even that Serdyuk’s hair brist!ed. 

And Serdyuk knew that this man could be 
trusted. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


Slowly, haltingly. consciousness returned. 

“What's the matter?” Krainev asked. He tried 
to sit up. but his head seemed glued to the- 
pillow. 
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The nurse, a German woman with rusty-col- 
oured eyebrows, motioned him to lie still. She 
poured a spoonful of some liquid into his mouth, 
and Icft the room. Krainev tried to turn his head. 
Pain shot through his temple, Raising a hand, 
with great difficulty, he touched his forehead. It 
was bandaged. Vagnely, as from a great distance. 
came the recollection of a shot fired at him. Days 
and events slowly took shape in memory. 

Who was this man who had condemned him 
to death? A member of the Soviet underground, 
commissioned by his organization? Or simply a 
rank-and-file patriot, representing no  organiza- 
tion, acting on his own? Whoever he was. how he 
must have hated Krainev! 

But again memory clouded, and Krainev lost 
consciousness. 

Waking once more, he tried to move his limbs. 
Both arms obeyed, and one leg. The other leg 
lay motionless. Motionless, too. lay his head. 
heavy as though all the weight of his hody were 
concentrated here. 

Food was brought: hot beef broth. He drank 
it down eagerly. 

In the afternoon, the silent nurse brought 
him milk and white hread, He drank the milk. 
but could not eat the bread. His temple hurt 
when he attempted to chew. 
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A doctor came in. Sergei Petrovich recognized 
him: the town’s oldest physician. a general prac- 
titioner. Irina had consulted him about Vadim. He 
was consulted in all needs and all emergencies, 
including such as required surgical ability. 

The doctor did not answer Krainev’s questions. 
IIe did not seem to hear them. The nurse was 
silent as before. Out in the hall, the doctor talked 
both in Russian and in German; yet when he 
entered the room he appeared to lose the gift of 
speech. 

Many days passed. The doctor came often, 
by day and by night. He felt Krainev’s pulse. 
moved the stethoscope over his chest. changed 
the bandages regularly. But he answered no 
questions, Krainey shouled and cursed, hoping 
to provoke some word of anger. And still he 
could read nothing in the old man’s eyes but 
cold indifference. 

One day. as the doctor wrote out a new 
prescription, Krainev noticed the date at the 
top: November twentieth. 

Vadim’s hirthday! The sixth. This year. 
Krainev had promis.d to buy the hoy a_ pedal 
automohile. He recalled Vadim’s nursery. with its 
rich store of toys. And his mind slipped back 
to his own childhood, What toys had he had to 
play with, little S-ryozha Krainev, when he was 
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six ycars old? Empty match boxes, a rag ball, 
knucklebones. Only once in his life had he had 
a real toy: a wooden horse, daubed in ridiculous 
colours, with a moth-eaten tail and a head too 
large for its body. Many years had since passed; 
but Sergei Petrovich still remembered clearly his 
ecstatic joy at thc realization that this treasure 
was his own. 

Krainev had tried to give his son all that 
he himself had lacked in childhood, all that had 
filled his childish dreams. Once every week, he 
had taken the boy to town and allowed him to 
choose any toy on the store shelves that pleased 
him. And invariably, on such days, Sergei Pet- 
rovich had recalled another day, long past. 

On that day, the gendarmes seized his uncle 
Grigori. Servozha ran to his father. full of be- 
wildered questions; and his father told him: 

“Your uncle wanted to bring us all a new 
life, so I could buy you a fresh toy every Sun- 
day.” 

Seryozha’s father. Pyotr Krainev, did uot live 
to enjoy this new life, in which the finest, the 
most cherished dreams could be fulfilled. 

An active participant in the working-class 
movement, he was compelled to go into hiding 
when Whiteguard bands scized the mining town 
in which he lived. Every evening the hoy, Ser- 
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yozha, with a loaf of bread under his coat, would 
set out across the steppe towards a distant mine. 
Entering the adit, he would light a candle and 
pick his way to the first crosscul. Here he would 
stop and whistle, long and piercingly. Echo would 
multiply his signal many times over. And then, 
when the echo died, Seryozha would hear an 
answering Whistle, Soon heavy footsteps would 
sound in the distance, A miner's lamp would glim- 
mer, nearer, nearer, and Pyotr Krainev would 
appear out 6f the shadows. The boy would give 
his father the bread he had brought, and relate 
all he knew of developments in the town. He was 
only thirteen, but life had already taught him to 
see and to understand. 

Usually, Seryozha would return home in- 
mediately. Sometimes, however, his father allowed 
him to stay in the mine overnight. 

They would settle down in a distant stope, 
on a bed of straw brought from the deserted un- 
derground stable, and talk for hours in the dark- 
11¢ss. 

Never before had they talked so much _to- 
gether, never before had Seryozha been so deeply 
attached to his father, as in these stern, perilous 
days. Seryozha’s mother had died when he was 
only eight. His father, coming home from the 
mine at night, had always been too tired for 
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lalk; and the boy had learned to treasure every 
moment his father could spare him. 

One day, no answer came to Seryozlia’s whis- 
tled signal. IIe repeated the call over and over. 
Echo took it up, and died in the distance. Then he 
moved on down the mine. He knew the way by 
now; but how far it seemed! 

Passing the stable, Seryozha whistled several 
limes again. Again no answer. 

“Father’s asleep,” he told himself, and swung 
on, quickening his step Jest the candle burn out 
before he reach the stope. The hot tallow kept 
rolling down onto his fingers. 

He found his father asleep. Dropping the gut- 
tering candle end, he sat down on the straw. 

Should he wake his father? Better not. If 
father woke late enough, he would let the boy 
stay, and again they could talk till morning. 

Seryozha lay down and began to dream about 
the happy time to come, when they would leave 
their mud hovel in the Kenneltown settlement 
and move to a bright, roomy house in town; when 
his father would not work from morning to 
night, but only half the day, and in the eve- 
nings they would read at home together, and go 
to the cinema, sometimes. 

“IIow sound father sleeps,” he thought, after 
some time, when the stillness began to oppress 
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him. He called. Ifig father did not stir. Then he 
touched his hand. It was cold as ice. Cold as 
mother’s hand. when they had brought her home. 

“Father!” he cried. With trembling fingers, 
he lit a match. 

His father’s face was covered with blood. A 
bullet wound gaped just above one eyebrow. Ser- 
yozha’s knees gave, and he dropped into the 
straw, sobbing hitterly. 

The tears were all wept out, but he did nol 
nove. 

At times he began to think that it had all 
been a dream, that he need only call, and _ his 
father would draw a long, deep breath, would 
sit up and reach oul a strong, work-pitted hand 
to stroke the hoy’s check, as he liked to do. 

“Father!” the boy would call, and wait, with 
bated breath, for the response that did not come. 

How much time passed, Seryozha did not 
know. Making up his mind, at length, that he 
must go, he pressed his tear-stained cheek, in a 
last caress, to his father’s icy fingers. and moved 
reluctantly away. 

For many hours he wandered through the 
underground passages; but he could not find 
his way out of the mine. In the end, his strength 
failed utterly, and, losing hope, he sank to the 
ground to wait .or death. 
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In truth, he was very near to death when he 
was found by one of his father’s mincr comrades, 
come to call Pyotr Krainev home; for the town 
had heen freed from the Whites. 

This miner took the orphaned boy into his 
home. 

Then Uncle Grigori came back from his exile 
in far Siberia, and adopted Seryozla. From that 
lime on, Seryozha Krainev’s life proceeded in a 
straight line, forward and always forward: school. 
work in an iron and steel plant, military service, 
work again—new and ever more absorbing—and 
study, 

Now the straight line had ended suddenly in 
a sharp turning. Where to? 

... Krainev’s recovery was slow, He was very 
weak, But in his waking hours his mind laboured 
incessantly over the problem of his further con- 
duct. If he went to work for the Germans. patriots 
would make away with him, perhaps before he 
could cause the foe the slightest damage. Yet whal 
other course could he adopt? 

And finally decision came. He must get the 
Germans to employ him at the works; and at the 
works he must immediately scek contact with the 
underground. 

This settled, Krainev felt a new desire to live. 
He stopped refusing food. 
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One evening, Pfaul came in to see him, The 
German’s arm was in a sling. Sergei Petrovich 
smiled with pleasure, thinking: 

“Ah, so you got it too! But what a shame you 
came off so easy!” 

The Kommandant smiled hack. Sitting down, 
he lit a cigarctte, and offered one to Krainev. 

“The doctor says that the sick man iss well. 
Soon can he work,” Pfaul began, blowing smoke 
rings and watching them melt slowly into the air. 

Sergei Petrovich nodded. 

“I think you will not to be frightened for to 
help Germany. Und you will gut work in the 
police administration.” 

“I'm ready to help,” said Krainev  deter- 
minedly. “but —only at the works.” 

“Your hand iss strong. A such hand must 
to work in the police administration, for to catch 
more partisans. [t iss there less dangerous. You 
will haff guards, In the works you will be again 
killed.” 

“No, nowhere but the works. I’m an engineer, 
after all,” Krain-v relurned, raising himself on 
his elbow in the energy of his protest. 

The Kommandant blew another smoke ring; 
but this time he did not watch it. - 

“You must gut think,” he said significantly. 
“Against you iss more fecling than iss against us. 
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At the Kommandantur stood I und the chief from 
Gestapo, Herr von Stammer.” Sergei Petrovich re- 
called the slit-mouthed, close-cropped German. “The 
partisan iss shoot first you, then us. The doctor did 
not want lo cure, I threatened, much I threatened, 
I showed the revolver. I said, ‘Krainell iss alife, 
or you are dead.’ I sent a surgeon's assistant.” 
Pfaul indicated the nurse, who was standing at 
the window. “She iss watch over the doctor. 
und you are alife. In the works will you be made 
dead.” 

“I won't go to the police,” Krainev repeated 
stubbornly, “I’m an engineer, and I belong al the 
works,” 

The Kommandant did not answer. He was 
displeased. 

The Russian was alive. Thus had it been or- 
dered by von Stammer, lest Krainev’s death fright- 
en away other local people working in the auvil- 
jary administrative system, The town authorities 
had demonstrated their solicitude for those who 
assisted Germany. That was well. Bul it was no! 
well that this Russian refused to serve in the police. 

However, Pfaul reflected, recalling the leaflets. 
a strong hand was needed at the works as well. 
And with this thought he said, rising to go: 

“Fery well, I shall recommending you to the 
owner from the works—Baron von Wechter.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


The People’s Commissariat resembled a huge 
ant hill. Vestibule, corridors, wailing rooms were 
crowded with people, The People’s Commissar was 
in conference, and Makarov went downstairs to 
pass the hours of waiting, Outside the personnel 
department, as usual, the hall was particularly 
crowded. People gathered here to exchange views 
and impressions, to discuss plans and jobs, to ar- 
gue, or simply to wait, pacing up and down the 
corridor, until their documents were ready. 

Again and again, in the general buzz of con- 
versation, Makarov heard the names of the big 
Eastern works: Magnitogorsk, Petrovsk, Amurstal. 

Passing by one group, where the talk was very 
animated, Makarov heard repeated mention of the 
Alchevsk works. He stopped to listen. 

The Alchevsk folk were returning to the Don- 
has. One of their trains, already unloaded at 
Chusovoi, was being hastily loaded again, The re- 
maining trains had already turned back. The Ger- 
man offensive on the ‘Donbas front was halted. 

Until this moment, Makarov had not much 
cared where he was sent to work. There had been 
moments when he longed for isolation at some 
remote little plant—one of the old Urals works. 
perhaps. At other moments, he had hoped for an 
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appointment to one of the big works—Tagil, Kuz- 
netsk, Magnitogorsk. In the end, he had made up 
his mind to take whatever was offered. Now, how- 
ever, his heart ached to be as near the Donbas as 
possible. 

It was well past midnight before he wag re- 
ceived. 

The People’s Commissar had altered greatly 
since Makarov’s last visit, His dark skin had turned 
sallow, and his eyes had sunk into deep hollows. 
But their expression remained unchanged. 

“I’m sorry you had to wait so long.” he said. 
“but I’m kept very busy.... Well, how is the 
youngster getting on?” 

“He’s out of danger, thanks.” 

“T know that, The doctor reported. But how 
does he feel?” 

“Much better.” 

“I’m very glad. Now, what sort of reception 
did you find out there?” 

“Simply amazing. So many trains coming in 
to the works, so many people—and they find 
quarters for all. Within three or four hours. 
everyone has a home.” 

“It’s not that well organized everywhere, In 
some places, people are kept in their railway cars 
for days. Can you start work yet?” 

Ves.” 


“Forgive me for saying so, Comrade Makarov, 
but it has always seemed to me that work is the 
best remedy for grief. Isn’t that so?” 

Makarov nodded. 

“[’ve decided to place you at a hig works, in a 
hig job, I’m appointing you under Rotov, as man- 
ugcr of his No. 2 open-hearth shop.” 

Makarov did not reply. A big job—ag man- 
acer of a single shop. for a former chief engi- 
neer! And to make matters worse. his family was 
lixing in the home of the present manager of 
this very shop. engineer Grigoryev. How cordially 
he had taken them in. with what heartfelt sym- 
pathy! 

“Disappointed?” asked the People’s Commis- 
sar. 

Makarov hesilated. 

“Surprised, then?” 

“I suppose the shop is in very bad shape?” 

“No. Jt keeps up to plan. But what’s the plan, 
now? The South is gone. We have only the East. 
Output cul down by half. and requirements infi- 
nitely increased. The plan is law, and non-fulfil- 
ment would he crime. No, the appalling thing 
about this shop is, that its manager thinks he’s 
reached the limit. thinks there’s no more room 
for advance. He's perfectly satisfied with himself 
ond with what he’s achieved. and that’s the very 
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death of an engineer. I ask him, ‘How goes it?’ 
He answers, ‘Splendid! A hundred and two per 
cent.’ I say, ‘Can’t you make it more?’ And he 
says, ‘No.’ The shop is putting out six hundred 
and fifty thousand tons. It’s got to be brought up 
to a million tons a year. That’s a big job, and it 
will take time.” 

“I see, Comrade People’s Commissar.” said 
Makarov quietly. 

“And il’s not a job that every engineer could 
handle. Another difficulty is, the director. You'll 
have to get on with him, somchow, and_ that’s 
no easy task.” 

“Why?” 

There was a pause before the People’s Com- 
missar replied. 

“You see,” he said finally, “Rotov is a big 
man, an outstanding director. He’s dond a lot for 
the works. They have everything right to hand. due 
to his efforts—auxiliaries that any works in the 
Union might envy. A dairy farm and creamery of 
their own, a slaughterhouse, a canning plant— 
everything needed to keep the workers well sup- 
plied, But he’s a hard man to get along with— 
brusque, and iron-willed. And you're rather sensi- 
tive, Though, after all, you got on with Dubenko 
all right, didn’t you?” 

“Where’s Dubenko now?” Makarov asked. 
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“Working for the People’s Commissariat of 
Defence, collecting scrap iron on the battlefields.” 

“Oh! You’ve been too hard on him!” Makarov 
could not help exclaiming. 

The People’s Commissar frowned. 

“Hard? No, I’ve been softer than he deserved. 
They'll teach him, there, to obey orders, And to 
think more about human lives. Just look at his 
methods: sending his chief engineer to carry mes- 
sages: leaving a shop manager in the lurch with 
the Germans coming. What sort of director do you 
call that? And then—those seven number threes! 
There’s a hackhanded service for you! I can’t ask 
anything. any more, in the Railways Commissariat. 
I've telephoned a few times, trying to speed up 
trains that are badly needed, and every time they 
say, ‘You'll have seven threes again.’ The power 
station—well, I won’t mention that. You can’t 
give a man more brains than he has, and the 
enemy turned out to be smarter. But he might 
have obeyed orders, at the very least.” 

The People’s Commissar was clearly angry, 
and Makarov regretted his attempt to defend 
Dubenko. It co- ld do no good now. 

“Well, success to you,” the People’s Commis- 
sar said abruptly, holding out his hand. “Re- 
member: the aim is a million tons. If necessary, 
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As Makarov was leaving, the People’s Com- 
missar called suddenly after him: 

“Leather boots—is that how you travel in these 
frosts? And a cloth coat, I suppose?” 

Makarov nodded, flushing. 

“Leaders, administrators! Couldn’t provide 
yourselves warm clothes! Did you take care of 
the workers. at least?” 

“The workers, yes.” 

“That’s better.” 

Phoning his secretary, the People’s Commissar 
ordered: 

“See that Makarov is issued felt boots, a sheep- 
skin coat, and a fur hat.” 

And, laying down the receiver, ‘he told Makar- 
ov once more: 

“Remember: a million tons.” 


After boxcargs and open flatcars, a berth in a 
sleeping car was unaccustomed luxury. Makarov 
stretched out in delicious comfort. and proceeded 
to make up for lost sleep. Even his dreams were 
tranquil and happy, and he woke up smiling. But 
at once came the memory of the little grave, at 
a distant by-slation in the open steppe. Vasili 
Nikolayevich turned his face to the wall and 
tried to get to sleep again. Someone jogged his 
shoulder impatiently. The other passengers were 
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getting their things together. The train was slow- 
ing down. 

Coming uphill from the railway station, Ma- 
karov turned into one of the streets of the works 
settlement. Elena was living here, with Vadim, 
in the home of engineer Grigoryev, manager of 
No. 2 open-hearth shop at the works. 

It was carly, and nobody was stirring. 
Makarov lifted his hand to ring the bell, but 
paused irresolutely. He did not want to wake 
Elena, And above all, he did not want to wake 
the Grigoryevs. He would not have hesitated so, 
perhaps. did he not carry in his pocket an order 
from the People’s Commissar appointing him 
manager of the shop which Grigoryev had headed 
for so many years. 

Makarov glanced up and down the street. It 
was a long, straight thoroughfare, lined on either 
side with handsome two-storey cottages. 

At one time, these cottages had been  occu- 
pied by foreigners: representatives of firms sup- 
plying cquipment for the new works. assembly 
experts. consulting engineers. 

The cottage in which Grigoryev lived was still 
called “Sayle’s,” after the foreign engineer who 
had once occupied it. 

British hy birth, American by passport, en- 
gineer Sayle had spent much of hig life in the 
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United States, where he was considered an out- 
standing expert on large-capacity open-hearth fur- 
naces. He moved about the world, a_ typical 
knight of the profit Grail, pausing wherever the 
pay. at the moment, was highest. In the early 
‘thirties, capitalist Europe ‘built no open-hearth 
furnaces, and the United States had _ engincers 
enough and to spare. Sayle went to Russia, where 
the pay was best. When the first group of fur- 
naces at the new works had heen built. he accept- 
ed an invitation to stay on as consulting engineer. 

Sayle was unhurried in his movements; un- 
hurried in his speech: unhurried in his work. 
Every heat dragged endlessly; and between heats 
the furnaces were cooled. on pretext of increas- 
ing the durability of the bottoms, Two heats, or 
290 tons of steel. per furnace- -such was the daily 
output. To Sayle’s mind, this was more than 
sufficient. 

In the United States, Sayle had worked 
through a lengthy period of depression, when 
furnaces were run at fifty per cent of capacity; 
when they were kept barely warm, on low gas 
over Sundays, and heated up again unhurricdly on 
Mondays; when neither the domestic nor the for- 
eigen market had any need of steel. 

And this spirit Sayle tried persistently to en- 
force upon the new Soviet works as well. He was 
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ruthless in his persecution of all who opposed or 
disagreed, No violation of furnace practice, no 
breakdown even, could rouse him to such fury as 
a high-speed heat. 

“Savages! Asians!” he would yell, flourishing 
his squat briar pipe. Driving the guilty melters 
from the furnaces, he would demand their im- 
mediate discharge. 

The Soviet country sent its best steelmen to 
this shop, from the best of the older works; but 
Sayle’s threats and curses kept them helpless at 
the splendid furnaces, unable to apply their skill 
and knowledge. 

Besides the high pay, Sayle was kept at the 
works by his inveterate vanity; for the chief 
engineer, Georgi Apollonovich Stokovsky, hung 
on his every word. 

Six furnaces were already in operation; and 
the Russian workers at al] six furnaces made no 
attempt to hide their disgust with Sayle’s Amer- 
ican style of work. Now one crew, now another 
would put through a high-speed heat, Conflicts 
arose almost daily between Sayle and the shop 
manager, engine.rc Grigoryev. The shop manager 
had the support of the director; the American 
consultant—the support of the chief engineer. 

One day there was serious trouble. Pavel 
Tsygankov, a melter from the South, was sick 
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of the bitter frosts, of the short Northern sum- 
mer, of his living quarters in the big apart- 
ment house. And above all, he was sick, fed 
up, disgusted to the point of nausea, with Sayle. 
The American had twice had ‘Tsygankov dis- 
charged; and twice Grigoryev -had reinstated him. 
In the end, the melter made up his mind to go 
home to Mariupol, where the furnaces were 
small, perhaps, but the temperatures were high; 
where steel was made at the speed he knew so 
well how to achieve. There he had been looked 
up to as one of the best, Here. he was repri- 
manded preciscly for the sort of work that had 
gained him prominence there. 

And so, Tsygankov delermined to he off for 
Mariupol; but he determined, also, to leave with 
a proper display of fireworks. 

During the night shift, when Sayle was safe 
in bed—Russian vodka downed him, he had 
found, far more cfliciently than whiskey—Tsy- 
gankov finished a heat in cight and a half hours, 
instead of the regulation twelve. He did it easily, 
with no perceptible strain; and, when it was 
done, gasped at the realization of how much 
steel could be gotten out of these furnaces, were 
they only run with spirit—could the melters only 
dare to keep the roof temperature at the max- 
imum. 
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Entering the shop next morning, Sayle got 
into his special tarpaulin coat and kneepads, sent 
for his enormous blue glass, and proceeded to 
inspect the furnaces, All was well. Then he went 
up to the bulletin board where the duration of 
the processes was posted—and his pipe dropped 
out of his gaping mouth. This time, however, he 
was given no chance to shout or curse. As he 
began gesticulating, still speechless with anger, 
Tsygankov laughed in his face, spat contemptu- 
ously, and strode out of the shop, intending never 
to relurn. 

Grigoryev met Tsygankov on the broad marble 
staircase. The melter's cap was lilted jauntily, 
his hands thrust deep into his pockets. He was 
singing one of the lilting Donbas songs; bul 
there was an angry glitter in his eyes. 

Briefly, he told Grigoryev what had hap- 
pened, Grigoryev said nothing, but, taking the 
melter by the arm, pulled him back to the shop. 

Sayle wag still standing by the bulletin 
board, scarlet and spluttering. A stop must be 
put to these nob dies—these mere melters—these 
Tsygankovs, thinking they could blow up the 
very foundations of the American school! 

Grigoryev, pala with suppressed anger, went 
up to the American and asked whether the fur- 
nace had been damaged. 
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“No,” Sayle replied, without so much as a 
glance at the shop manager. 

“In that case, Tsygankov will go on work- 
39 

“Then Pll get out!” Sayle shouted suddenly. 
“And for good. To the devil's grandmother!” 

IIe had grown quite proficient in the use of 
Russian curses. 

“Well and good! Get out, then!” returned 
Grigoryev, pointing to the door. 

Flinging down his blue glass. which — shat- 
tered into tiny fragments, Sayle hurried out of 
the shop, gol into his car, and sped away. 

Grigoryev telephoned the director, who came 
to the shop at once. When Grigoryev had ex- 
plained the morning’s incident, the director him- 
self examined the furnace, and then sent for the 
chief enginecr. 

Stokovsky, knowing nothing of what had oe- 
curred, approached the furnace with evident  re- 
luctance. Was it his job to attend to such trifles? 
His job was leadership. general guidance. Abroad 
-—there things were different! There even a 
shop manager would not stoop to examine 
furnaces. It was entirely the head foreman’s busi- 
ness. 

Only when the chicf engineer had given the 
furnace a thorough examination, and pronounced 
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it in perfect order, did Grigoryev inform him 
of Sayle’s departure. 

“This is a serious matter,” Stokovsky ex- 
claimed, glancing meaningly at the director. 

Turning to Grigoryev, he added: 

“As to you, young man, you ought to be Icarn- 
ing from Sayle., That's what we kcep him for. 
He has twenty years of experience abroad behind 
him—a rich past, a great store of knowledge. 
And what have you?” 

“1?” cried Grigoryev furiously, “I? I have 
the future of a Soviet engineer, in the Soviet 
land.” 

Stokovsky smiled coldly, and went off to 
urge Sayle to return to the shop. 

But the consultant was adamant. 

“It’s either me or Grigoryev,” he declared 
obstinately, in reply to all persuasion. 

He had already sent off telegrams of protesl 
to his embassy, to the Foreign Department ol! 
the People’s Commissariat of Heavy Industry. 
and to the People’s Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The chief engincer returned to the works in 
a very nervous frame of mind. 

“Things are taking a bad turn,” he said 
glumly, avoidirg the dircclor’s cyes. “We'll have 
to part with Grigoryev.” 
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“No, we won't,” the director returned. 

“Ivan Sergeyevich! Do you prefer to pay for 
breach of contract? And get in trouble with the 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs? They'll snow 
you under with telegrams, and drive you mad 
by telephone calls. And why should we lose 
Sayle?” 

“The heats are dragged out,’ the director 
said irritably. “The furnaces don’t produce 
enough. And your Sayle thinks everything is us it 
should be.” 

“Speeding up the heats means reducing the 
durability of the furnaces, and lowering the 
quality of the steel. There are definite standards. 
worked out, if you'll excuse my saying so, by 
men who know a little more than you or me. And 
in America... .” 

The director cut him short with an impa- 
lient geslure. 

Telegrams came pouring in, allernaling with 
interminable telephone conversations. Losing pa- 
tience, the director left for Moscow, 

Straight from the train, he went to the 
People’s Commissariat. 

Orjonikidze received the director cordially, 
questioning him about the progress of the con- 
struction work and enquiring what help was need- 
ed. Writing out an order for delivery of an 
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additional charging machine and teeming crane, 
he remarked: 

“These are American. But it’s the last time. 
The next you get will be our own, Soviet ma- 
chines.” 

When the discussion of works problems was 
done, the People’s Commissar said lightly: 

“Look here, Comrade Siberian bear, what’s 
this I hear about you clawing up your American 
consultant?” 

“Just a surface scratch,” the direclor an- 
swered uncomfortably. 

“That’s bad. That’s very bad,” said the 
People’s Commissar, “If you use your claws at 
all, you should use them thoroughly.” 

The director’s face cleared, 

“With pleasure,” he exclaimed. 

“Yes. I know you’re willing. But it has to 
be done intelligently. I’m convinced, with you. 
that the shop would work better if Grigoryev 
had full charge, with no interference from Sayle. 
Well, then, give us concrete proof that it really 
would.” 

The director looked across the desk enquir- 
ingly. 

“[’ve never liked the Solomon type of de- 
cisions,” the People’s Commissar went on, “but 
in this case -e’ll have to iry one. Divide the 
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shop. Give three of the furnaces to Grigoryev, and 
three to Sayle. And time will show. How much 
steel do you average now per square metre of 
furnace bottom? A little over three tons, I believe?” 

“Three and fifteen hundredths.” 

“Good. Raise it to six, on Grigorycv'’s three 
furnaces.” The People’s Commissar smiled. 
“Agreed?” 

“Comrade Sergo!” the director pleaded. “The 
Americans don’t get over four.” 

“And what's our slogan? “To overtake and 
outstrip the capitalist countries.’ Isn’t that so? 
To outstrip them! And you talk about American 
standards. Now, what about your chief engineer? 
All for Sayle, isn’t he?” 

“All for Sayle,” said the director, sighing. 

“Then you stand up for Grigoryev. And re- 
member: it’s a question of principle. The Amer- 
ican school versus the Russian school.” 


Six tong per square metre of furnace bot- 
tom! Grigoryev gasped at the figure, but at 
once set eagerly to work. The furnace bottoms, 
which Sayle had built up to a thickness of a 
full metre, were thinned down by a quarter, a 
third, in the end—a half. The capacity of the 
furnaces increased from 125 tons to 150, then 
175, and, finally, 200 tons each! 
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Stokovsky pleaded, argued, fulminated. He 
wrote official memorandums: circumstantial, vo- 
luminous, larded with detailed mathematical and 
thermotechnical calculations, with references to 
articles published in German, British, and Amer- 
ican magazines. They were veritable scientific 
trealises, these memorandums, in all but their 
concluding passages, which the chief engineer 
devoled to a disclaimer of all responsibility for 
the slate of furnaces and equipment, for the quality 
of the steel, and for the lives of the workers. 

At first, the director read every such “opus” 
attentively, Later, he would glance only at the 
end. Encountering the usual conclusion, he would 
scrawl on the front page, without further ado: 
“File of correspondence with chief eng.” Con- 
templating the bulky folders, the director's scc- 
retary would wonder vaguely where the chief 
engineer found time to mar so much _ good 
paper, 

Ouly in one point was Stokovsky right. It 
was a risky lusiness wlien cranes built to lift 
two hundred tons were used to lift two hundred 
and fifty. 

Half of the works designing department was 
rallied to Grigoryev’s assistance, recalculating 
the crane bridges, trolleys, cables, and hooks, and 
the ladle trunnions. There still remained a wide 
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margin of safety. The cranes were inspected 
before and aftcr every heat. 

Sayle worked on as always, waiting confi- 
dently for the “Asians” to ruin their furnaces 
and cranes. But month afler month slipped by, 
and nothing wag ruined, In the fourth month of 
the contest, Grigoryev pul out twice as much steel 
as Sayle. 

The “Americans,” as the melters at Sayle’s 
furnaces had been nicknamed, watched Grigor- 
yevs “Russians” enviously, especially when the 
red glow rising every nine or ten hours over 
each of the “Russian” furnaces announced the 
tapping of another 200-ton high-speed heat, 

The durability of the furnaces was not re- 
duced. The quality of the steel did not dete- 
riorate. 

The American consullant became an object of 
ridicule, at first furtive, later open and undis- 
suised. Particularly unpleasant were his encoun- 
ters with Tsygankov, now the leading melter of 
the “Russian” shop. Tsygankov always tipped 
hig cap respectfully; but the mocking light in 
his eyes would drive Sayle Frantic, 

The day Grigoryev’s furnaces attained an out- 
put of six tons per square metre of bottom, the 
director informed the consultant that his services 
were no longer needed. 
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Sayle left. Grigoryev took over the entire 
shlop, and moved into the cottage Sayle had 
occupied. 


Makarov stood outside the door, unable to 
make up his mind. The weather was too cold for 
standing still, and he finally strode away, up the 
street, to warm his numbing limbs. After some 
time, the street dwindled into a narrow footpath, 
leading up a high, but gradual slope. Makarov 
lit a cigarette and walked slowly on. The top of 
the rise, he thought, should offer a good view of 
the works and the town. 

He was not mistaken. The slope broke off 
abruptly, in a straight drop to big open work- 
ings, from which trainloads of ore were moving 
towards the sintering plant, far off to the side. 
Immediately beyond the workings began the 
streets of the town, sloping upwards to end,on a 
distant hillside, in a sweeping semicircle of big, 
four-storey buildings. 

Between the town and the works lay a wide 
asphalt highway, dotted with speeding auto- 
mobiles. Beside tiie highway stretched a streetcar 
line. 

The works occupied an enormous territory, 
bounded in the distance by a river, with a high 
dam. Towards ‘he centre of this territory loomed 
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a fire-breathing array of blast furnaces, A little 
further stood the open-hearth shop, with light 
puffs of smoke rising over its tall stacks and 
melting away into the frosty air, as over gun 
muzzles when a charge has just been fired, Fur- 
ther still were the buildings that housed the pit 
furnaces, ringed in by a palisade of slender black 
stacks, and then the blooming mill shop. Be- 
yond all these, in every direction, the early morn- 
ing light shone back from the flat, glazed roofs 
of numberless other shops. From Makarov’s 
high vantage point, they resembled gigantic hot- 
beds. 

Looking out over this majestic scene, Makarov 
caught his breath in wondering admiration. He 
stood there for a Jong time, turning his eyes now 
to the enormous cylindrical gas holders, connect- 
ed by a fine network of pipe lines with the 
coking and chemical plant; now to the railway 
station; now to the open steppe, flat as_ the 
steppe he had left behind in the Donbas; now 
to the far horizon line, where mountains bulked 
blue and high. 

Ten years before, visiting the site of the 
projected works during a vacation trip, Makarov 
had looked out over this same stretch of land. 
Then he had seen only a building site; today, 
he saw a gigantic works, operating at full ca- 
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pacity and at the same time continuing to build 
and prow. 

Trains of coke, of ure. of limestone rolled 
up to the blast furnaces, From the blast fur- 
naces moved heavy ladles of hot metal; from the 
open-hearth’ shop, trainload after trainload of 
crimson ingot moulds, filled with slowly cooling 
stcel; from the finishing hays of the rolling mill 
shops, cats loaded for shipment. 

And a hot pride rose in Makarov’s heart- 
pride in the leader whose farsecing genius had 
planned this mighty fortress of national defence 
in the unpeopled steppe; pride in the Soviet 
people, who had carried out their leader’s plan. 
building up a works unparalleled in any Jand; 
pride in himself, as one of this great and mighty 
people. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


Reluctant to disturb his wife, Makarov tip- 
toed down the hall as softly as he could. Elena 
was awake, however. and mct him in the door- 
way of their room, He took her in his arms and 
kissed her tenderly. 

“How’s Vadim?” he asked. 

“Much better. Almost well,” she replied, her 
eyes brimming ‘ith sudden tears. How anxiously 
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he had asked about the child—just as he had 
always asked about their own son, when he had 
been ill. It was good to feel his concern, But it 
was hard to bear. 

Klena was very pleased when he told her 
that they would be staying on here. She had 
feared the effect of further travelling on Va- 
dim, 

“There’s one bad side to it, though,” Vasili 
Nikolayevich continued, sighing. “I’ve been ap- 
pointed to Grigoryev’s job.” 

“How unpleasant!” Elena cried regretfully. 
“They're such nice people, both of them, and 
took us in so cordially, and—a thing like that! 
I wish it hadn’t turned out that way.” 

“I'd like to avoid seeing him at home, this 
morning. It would be impossible not to tel] him, 
and it’s not a pleasant thing to tell.” 

“Then stay in the room and don’t show your- 
self till he’s gone to work. You can wash up aft- 
erwards,” 

But the meeting was not to he avoided. 

. There was a tap at the door, and Grigoryev 
came cautiously in, on liploc, with an anxious 
glance at the crib in the corner. 

“Don’t worry about Vadim.” Elena said. of.- 
fering her host one of his own chairs. “He sleeps 
very soundly.” 
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Sitting down, Grigoryev turned his lively eyes, 
framed in early wrinkles, to Makarov, 

“Where are they sending you?” he asked, 
without preliminary. Inasmuch as Vasili Nikolaye- 
vich had been summoned to the People’s Commis- 
sariat, Grigoryev had taken it for granted that he 
would he sent off somewhere; for all appointments 
at the local works were made by Rotov himeelf. 

IIospitable and kindly, the Grigoryevs had 
grown warmly attached to the Makarovs in these 
weeks, had shown the most heartfelt attention to 
their necds, the deepest sympathy for their be- 
reavement. 

“We won’t let you and Vadim go anywhere 
before the spring,” Grigoryev’s wife had told 
Elena, when Makarov left for Sverdlovsk. “You 
mustn’t tempt fate twice, When warm weather sets 
in, it wil] be time enough for you to join your 
husband in Zakamsk, or Ufalei, or wherever it is 
they send him.” 

Meeting Grigoryev’s enquiring, sympathetic 
glance, Vasili Nikolayevich turned his eyes away 
in embarrassment. For a moment, he searched 
vainly for words. Then, silently, he took the order 
for his appointment from his pocket and laid it 
on the table. 

Grigoryev took it up and read it through, His 
face paled. Eis hand still held the order; but 
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his eyes stared past it. Finally, he put it down on 
the table and tiptoed out of the room, cautiously 
as he had entered. 

Vasili Nikolayevich looked after him in help- 
less regret, 


The chief engineer was not in his office when 
Makarov came in. It was his custom to spend the 
greater part of the day in the shops, returning to 
his office only in the late afternoon. 

Makarov went on to the director’s office, and 
handed his appointment to the secretary in the 
wailing room. The secretary read it through and 
returned it, saying: 

“The director won’t see you.” 

“Go in and ask him.” 

“There's no need to.” 

“Why? Is he in conference?” 

“No, he’s alone. But he won’t see you now.” 

This was unusual. In other works, it was cus- 
tomary for both director and chief enginecr to 
receive a newly-appointed shop manager imme- 
diately upon his arrival. 

As Makarov came down ihe stairs Lo the first- 
floor vestibule, he was greeted joyously by a lame 
old man in an enormous sheepskin coat, with 
sleeves so ridiculously long that the cuffs hung 
far below hhis fingertips. Only after a long 
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and searching look into the wrinkled, _fire- 
scarred face did Makarov recognize grandfather 
Dmitryuk. 

A moment Jater, Nikitenko came up, brisk 
and cheerful as ever, followed by Vasili Buroi, 
with his cap tilled jauntily over his singed fore- 
lock, 

When they had shaken hands, Makarov asked 
what they were doing. 

Dnnitryuk waved qa dangling sleeve disgustedly. 

“They won’t let me near any real work, Vasili 
Nikolayevich,” he complained. “I’m too old, they 
say. A walchman-—that’s all I can be, to guard 
the potato bins. They took Shatilov on as a first 
helper, and offered to take Nikitenko and Buroi 
as second helpers. We come around every day, 
but it’s no good, And not a one of our shop 
engineers is liere. The rolling-mill and blast fur- 
nace men are all at work, on one job or another. 
but there’s nothing for us. We've heen waiting 
and wailing for you.” 

“I’m a melter, after all,” Nikitenko said, in 
an injured tone. “And there you are—second help- 
er! Why should I have to slip down two whole 
rungs?” 

Maksrov smiled. Nikitenko looked morc in- 
jured still. 

“I’ve heen chief engineer,” ‘Makarov said. 
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“Will you tell me I ought to refuse to work as 
shop manager?” 

Nikitenko did not answer. 

“Look here, then, friends. This is no time 
for idling,’ Makarov went on reproachfully. 
“You go straight to the personnel department 
and take jobs in No. 2 open-hearth shop. ‘Take 
Whatever jobs you're offered, When I take over, 
Pll Jook into it. I don’t promise anything 
much. Promotion will depend on work. If you 
do better than the local workers. [Il move you 
up. If you do worse—-well, dont blame me. 
Is that clear?” 

“It's fair enough,” Buroi agreed. “You can’t 
throw the local people out to make room for us. 
We can understand that. And you’re right—it’s u 
shame to hang around doing nothing.” 

“Its a shame, true enough.” said Nikitenko. 
“Vasya, here, hing around iif a queue to buy « 
mug of beer, a while ago, and now he’s gone 
soft. Conscience? Or simply frost?” 

This was pure provocation; but. mnred by 
long usage to Nikitenko’s biting tongue, Buroi 
took no offence. 

Dmitryuk stood silently listening, dejected as 
before. 

“You just wait a day or two, grandad.” 
Makarov told him cheeringly, “Ill have to put 
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in a special request to have you taken on. And 
in the meantime, if you’re lonely, why not go 
around and visit your grandson?” 

Entering the open-hearth building, Vasili Niko- 
layevich paused for a while, just inside the 
door, to get a general view. Having worked 
some time at Makeyevka, he found nothing te- 
markable in the tremendous height of the building. 
in the dimensions of the giant furnaces, in the 
enormous charging machines, massive and swift as 
locomotives. But there had been only six furnaces 
at Makeyevka, and here there were thirteen, 
stretched out over a good five hundred metres. 
Nowhere in the South had Makarov witnessed 
such an impressive scene. There was another 
difference, however, which soon caught his eye. 
The Southern shops had been more orderly. Moving 
behind the furnaces to glance into the teeming 
bay, he found heaps of rubbish and slag lying 
about on the charging level. 

Had it always been so, or was this a recent 
development? If recent, the trouble could be 
cured with comparsc‘ive case; if long-established, 
its cure would require considerable effort. Makar- 
ov knew by experience how. difficult it is to 
root up settled habits. An old shop may be de-— 
molished, and a new one built; but the workers, 
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as a rule, will tend to bring with them into the 
new shop the traditions of the old. 

No. 2 shop began with the seventh furnace. 
Here Makarov was much more favourably im- 
pressed, for Grigoryev had trained his work- 
ers to keep the charging level scrupulously 
clean, But the shop was not working as well as 
No. 1. 

Grigoryev was nowhere to be seen. In_ his 
heart, Makarov was glad of this, as it enabled 
him to look the furnaces over without formality. 
The melters answered his questions willingly. 
They were accustomed to new faces, Many pro- 
duction engineers from the South, arriving at the 
works, had heen appointed to administrative 
posits; and these engineers, drawn by an_ in- 
conquerable Jonelincss for the moltcn metal, 
were frequent visitors in the different shops, 

Furnaces 7, 8 and 9 were running hot. No. 
10 was cooler, and the remaining three were 
cold. This Makarov saw at once, withoul even 
glancing in at the peepholes, by the dull pink 
of the reflection on the plates of the charging 
level. 

“Why do you keep the gas so low?” he 
asked the melter at No. 13. 

“Try and keep it high!” the melter an- 
swered scornfully. “The valve is open to the 
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limit. There’s not enough gas to be had. We're 
on short rations.” 

Makarov looked into the furnace. The gas 
was coming through the port very sluggishly. 
Wavering and diffuse, the flame bung laxly in 
the working chamber. 

Turning to the bulletin boards, Makarov 
began to study the time figures posted for the 
different furnaces, His brows knit  gloomily. 
Beginning with No. 10, and in increasing measure 
for each succeeding furnace, the figures indicated 
impermissibly protracted heats, Until this moment. 
turning over in his mind the possibilities for in- 
creasing output, Makarov had thought of begin- 
ning with organizational measures, with a mobi- 
lization of forces, which might at once yield extra 
hundreds of tons of steel. “It is sometimes only 
a little thing that requires doing,” Kaganovich 
had once said, “to clear the way for big re- 
sults.” And Makarov, deeply impressed, had 
made it a point, in all his further undertak- 
ings, to seck first of all those crucial “little” 
things on which so much depended. Here, how- 
ever, he found hi.swself confronted from the very 
oulset with a technological problem of the grav- 
est character: an insufhciency of cuke gas for the 
needs of the works, Yes, Grigoryev had had a 
difficult task o- his hands. 
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A million tons of steel! Makarov had real- 
ized at once what difficulties such a figure must 
involve. Still, abstractly considered in the office 
of the People’s Commissar, the task had seemed 
simpler than he now found it at close hand. 

Leaving the shop, he set out for the coking 
plant, the location of which he had noticed 
from the hilltop that morning. 

The Donbas works Makarov had left behind 
was an old one, built by a stock company in 
tsarist days, Its designers had had in view, not 
convenience or efficiency, but the stockholders’ 
dividends. Later, of course, many new shops 
had been added, many old ones rebuilt; yet 
the result stood no comparison with this gi- 
gantic new works, born of the first five-year 
plans. What magnificent space, what expedient 
layout! between the shop buildings, low fences of 
iron grillwork set off wide, tree-dotted lawns. 
Snow-covered mounds marked the outlines of 
summer flower beds, “A works and a park, in 
one,” Makarov reflected, imagining the grounds 
as they would appear after a few more years, 
when the trees had had time to grow. 

What he found at the coking plant was not 
encouraging. Though work was in process on a 
new battery of ovens, it was not yet far enough 
advanced to promise early relief. 
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“We'll be on short rations for a long time 
yet,” Makarov told himself glumly. His spirits 
fell; but this, he knew, would pass, It was his 
habit, when such moods hegan, to “close” his 
mind to the source of trouble, occupying him- 
self with other problems and, above all, avoiding 
any betrayal of his feelings to oihers. Now, too, 
determined to think of other things, he turned in 
the direction of the rolling mill shops, rather than 
return to the furnaces. 

“If they could only take, say, Krainev and 
me—slir us up together, and divide the result in 
two,” he mused. “That would make a pair of 
good engineers, His fervour, and my _ self-con- 
trol- -there’d be just the right amount of cach 
to fit out the two of us properly.... Wish I 
knew what’s become of Sergei. Is he alive?” 

From Krainev, his mind turned to Vadim. 

The boy never spoke of his vanished play- 
mate, never asked for Victor’s toys to play with. 
He scemed to sense the unspoken agreement 
which kept the dead child’s name from _ the 
Makarovs’ lips. On first meeting, Makarov and 
Elena had wept together, silently, And since that 
time neither had spoken of their loss. All that 
had once been Victor's lay apart, shut up in a 
little black suitcase- -trcasured relics. : 

At one of the blooming mills, Vasili Nikola- 
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yevich stood for some time, watching the pro- 
ceedings. Instead of rolling the usual square bil- 
lets for succeeding mills, the blooming was flat- 
tening a big, seven-ton ingot into plate. 

“Armour!” flashed through his mind. “So 
that’s what they’re doing! A new idea.” 

To get a better view of the work, he mounted 
the slairs to the bridge leading to the operator’s 
cab. On the bridge stood a short, sandy-haired 
man in horn-rimmed spectacles, his eyes fixed 
on the watch he held in his hand. 

Completing some observation, the sandy-haired 
man looked up and asked Makarov, none too 
cordially: 

“What are you doing here?” 

Makarov explained that he was waiting to see 
the chief engineer, and, in the meanlime, had de 
cided to take a louvk about the works. 

“Your pass,” the sandy-haired man demanded. 

When he had examined the printed slip, with 
the works seal at the bottom, he said briefly, re- 
turning it to Makarov: 

“You'll find the chief engincer in his office 
after five o’clock.” 

And without another word, he returned to 
his observations. 

“Time studying?” wondered Vasili Nikolaye- 
vich, glancing back as he-left the shop. The man 
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made an unimpressive figure, in his shabby coat, 
with slains on the shoulders left by dripping oil. 
“No, hardly that, He’s too old. Someone from 
the engineering department, I suppose.” 

In the next shop, round bars were being 
rolled. 

“Shells, for the front,’ Makarov decided, 
smiling us he watched the big workpiece glide 
swiftly, smoothly out from one set of rolls, and 
into another. There were no workers in sight, 
except for two young girls—one in a bright ker- 
chief, the other in a jauntily tilted red beret 
—in the operating booth, at the controls. 

The finishing bay of No. 2 blooming mill 
shop was a large building, equipped with numer- 
ous cranes. Here a tall man came hurrying up 
to Makarov, and embraced him heartily. It was 
Nechayev, In the South, Makarov and Nechayev 
had felt no particular liking for one another; but 
here—-here they mel as close friends, 

“What are you doing?” Makarov asked. 

“Manager of the finishing bay,” Nechayev 
answered, with cvident satisfaction. 

Makarov stared blankly. This was a grave 
demotion for such a first-class rolling mill engi- 
neer as Nechayev had been counted in the Don- 
bas. Why was he so pleased? 

“There’s .iothing to be so surprised about,” 
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Nechayev said, “There's lots of us here, {rom the 
South, They can’t put us all in charge of shops. 
I’ve been lucky, really. None of the shop manag- 
ers have been placed higher ihan shift engi- 
neers. This works—it’s never had such an influx 
of qualified men, yet it’s giving them anything 
but a cordial welcome. Fspecially the director. 
You can’t say a word to him. Ie visits the shops 
every day. Reprimands you over his shoulder and 
leaves, without listening to what you have to say. 
Iv’s a hig works. you know, and if you stop to talk 
you won't get around to all the shops. But the 
chief engineer, Mokshin—there’s a man I respect. 
He goes about things differently. Asks about ev- 
erything, when he comes around, and he’s always 
sure to give you some good advicc. See those?” 
Nechayev pointed to a moving train. The cars 
were thick-walled, filted with detachable roofs. 
“That’s his idea, They used to cool the armour 
plate hefore they sent it on to the heat treatment 
shop, and out there they'd have to heat it up 
again. Then the chief engineer propesed these 
cars, and now the armour plate gocs off red-hot, 
with no delays for cooling and re-heating.” 

They talked on for a while, but only about 
work. Knowing of Makarov’s loss, Nechayev 
feared to mention family affairs. 

At five o’clock sharp, Vasili Nikolayevich 
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entered the chief engineer’s waiting room, He 
was shown into the office at once. 

Behind the desk sat the sandy-haired man he 
had met on the blooming mill bridge that morning. 

Rising as Makarov came in, the chief engineer 

shook his hand heartily and, in a pleasant bass, 
asked him to he seated. 
- “JT must hee your pardon,” he went on, smil- 
ing, “for my lack of altention to you this morn- 
ing. T was counting seconds; and I had no see- 
onds to spare, We don’t get much production 
out of our improvised armour rolling mill. But 
we'll be starting your mill soon, and then, of 
course, things will go better.” 

“Soon? Wy, it just arrived not long ago— 
not over three weeks.” 

“Is that what you call -just arrived? Three 
weeks is a very long time. in war. We started 
work on the building for your mill while you 
were stil] using it.” 

Indeed, as Makarov now recalled, the People’s 
Commissar had had the drawings of the armour- 
plate mill sent East, hy special messenger, some 
time before the works ceased operation. 

“The mill is up on its foundalion already,” 
the chief engincer went on. “We’re mounting the 
auxiliary equipment now, and finishing up the 
building at whe same time. And you say—just 
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arrived!” He glanced across the desk reprov- 
ingly. 

Then. picking up Makarov’s appointment, he 
studied it in silence for a moment or two. 

“This is rather unexpected.” he admitted frank- 
ly, looking up again. “Grigoryev is a capable 
manager, and he was always well thought of at 
the People’s Commissariat. True, he doesn’t fly 
high. An empiricist. His shop stopped advancing 
long hefcere the war, and even now he’s marking 
lime, Things are hetter in No. 1 shop. The man- 
ager there feels that study. for an engineer, 
should end only in the grave. Ile studies himself, 
and teaches others. Result: he’s constantly pro- 
eressing. and so are his subordinates,” 

“With the gas sitnation as it is today, it 
won’t he an casy job to increase output,” Makarov 
remarked. 

“Don’t give up before you try, There will be 
more gas. and soon,” Mokshin said firmly. 

Where will it come from? The new coke 
battery won't be ready for a long time to 
come.” 

“So yon’ve heen out there already, too? In- 
specting the rear? Well, the gas situation will 
improve. You can take my word for that.” 

And Mokshin got up. to take Makarov’s 
appointment to the director. 
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Rotov was still shut up in his office, receiving 
no one. Scanning the appointment with evident 
displeasure, he said: 

“Tell him there’s no hurry about it. I’m going 
to telephone the People’s Commissar.” 

“Do you think that will change anything?” 

“No,” Rotov admitted. “The order won’t be 
rescinded, But I want the People’s Commissar to 
understand that I don’t like appointments made 
over my head. I answer for the works, and I 
appoint my managers.” 

“IT can’t understand your attitude,” Mokshin 
said coldly. “Here we have first-class engineers 
coming into the works, men that know their jobs, 
many of them, better than our old personnel. And 
what do we do with them? Take Nechayev, for 
instance. ...” 

“Your vaunted Nechayev! I'll send him flying 
out of the finishing bay, too.” put in Rotov sharp- 
ly, turning his face away. “Big people coming to 
the works!” He laughed mirthlessly. “They come. 
and they'll go They’re birds of passage. sheltering 
here from the storm of war, When the storm ends. 
they'll fly South again, like the cranes. And whem 
are you and I to work with when they leave? 
The little people again? Try and appoint Grigor- 
vev to his old job then. Will he take it? No! 
There’s such a thing as pride. And we'll be left 
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with no one—big or little, We have to keep our 
own forces intact. They grew up here, and they 
won't be lured South by sunshine or fruits. Little, 
maybe, but our own. With them, at any rate, you 
know the worth and the abilities of each, know 
where and when to push to get results.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” rumbled Mokshin. 
“Absolutely not. The war may drag out....” 

Rotov sprang to his feet. How unlike they 
were: the towering director, inclining lo corpu- 
lence of late, and the puny, narrow-shouldered 
chief engineer. 

“How long do you think the war will last 
—five years?” Rotov demanded, “A nice mood 
for a man in a job like yours!” 

“The war may drag out,” Mokshin repeated, 
taking no notice of the director’s sarcasm. “And 
it’s our duty to make proper use of every man 
we have, to the full extent of his abilities and 
knowledge. Take Nechayev. He comes from a 
works that had the same type of equipment as 
we have here, and he knows the work just as 
well as either of our hlooming mill manag- 
ers.” 

“Yet he’s made a mess of his job, What's the 
good of his knowledge, if he can’t manage to get 
things done? As to the new shop manager, well 
and good. Only have him wait a day or two be- 
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fore taking over. I must take care of Grigoryev 
first. I'll appoint him chief steel metallurgist. That 
will satisfy him, and the People’s Commissar will 
understand.” 

“You’re forgetting one thing,” said Mokshin 
crisply. “I answer for the works equally with 
you -—-no. to a greater degree than you. To a great- 
er degrec. It's the chief engineer who answers for 
engineering personnel. I shall write to the People’s 
Commissar this very day about your attitude to 
our new people.” 

Turning unhurriecdly, he left the room. 

Often. as today. leaving the director’s office, 
Mokshin carried in his heart a hitter aftertaste. 
But he kept his feelings under strict control. Only 
once, in the year they had worked together, had 
Mokshin’s temper broken hounds: when the dirce- 
tor; wilhout so much as a word to him, counter- 
manded his order for the cleaning of the gas line. 
Rushing into the dircctor’s office, where a number 
of shop managers had gathered for some confer- 
ence, he had demanded loudly: 

“Am I chief ngineer at this works?” 

“What’s that?” Rotov had asked amazedly. 

“I’m asking you: am I chief engineer?” 

“Yes, you’re chief engincer.’ 

“Well, if I am, I'd thank you not to meddle 
in my affairs.” 
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And. lest his anger carry him too far. he had 
hurried out. 

Since that incident, things had been a little 
easier. Still, Mokshin was compelled to wage a con- 
stant offensive. to fight for his views, to argue over 
every question, He could never make up his mind 
what quality prevailed in Rotov: will. or obstinacy. 

“What could have spoiled the man so rapid- 
ly?” Mokshin wondered, as he walked down the 
corridor to his own office. “Can it be the works 
achievements? Not only the works, of course. 
Actually, he heads the whole town as well. Every- 
thine the town can hoast comes from the works. 
The strectcars are run by a special works depatt- 
ment, the pavements laid by the works improve- 
ment department. the parks and boulevards plant- 
ed by the ereencry department. Even the chair- 
man of the town Soviet comes around to ask, 
rather than demand.” 

To Makarov, wailing in his office, Mokshin 
said: 

“The director suggests that you rest a day or 
two. Are you settled comfortably? I[las your 
family arrived?” 

“Yes, my family’s here,” Vasili Nikclayevich 
answered slowly, sensing, from Mokshin’s tone, 
that his appointment in Grigoryev’s place had 
been badly reccived. 
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“That’s splendid,” said Mokshin. “Myself, I 
was here alone, the first six months, My wife 
didn’t want to leave Sverdlovsk. We were born 
there, you see, both of us, It's no fun when your 
head is here, and your heart out there. You just 
feel split in two.” 

He smiled, a pleasant smile. 

Makarov got up. 

“If I’m not needed here, I don’t have to stay,” 
he said, with his habitual frankness. 

“You're badly needed.” Mokshin returned, sud- 
denly severe. “And you're going to work with us,” 
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Vadim wasimproving rapidly. His cheeks had 
rounded out, and the fresh colour was returning. 
Looking into Elena’s wan, tortured face, Makarov 
felt that it was she, and not the child, who was 
ill. Incurably ill. 

Two days passed, yet Makarov was not sum- 
moned to the works. Elena began to worry, and 
again, for the hundredth time. Vasili Nikolayevich 
cursed himsclf for his ,habit of telling her all his 
doubts and troubles. 

Towards evening, the front doorbell rang. A 
moment later, the Makarovs’ door was opened 
slightly, and a face peeped warily in: Dmitryuk. 
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“Vasili Nikolayevich,” the old man _ asked, 
“have you taken the shop over yet?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“In that case, I can still come visiting.” 

. And Dmitryuk stepped into the room. Vadim 
cried out in joyous greeting. It was a long time 
since he had scen his beloved Grandfather Frost. 
A bulging pocket caught the child’s eye at once, 
and he stared shamelessly until Dmitryuk dioped 
2 hiand into the pocket and produced an apple. 

“Why only in that case, grandad?” asked Va- 
sili Nikolayevich. “You'll always be welcome here, 
whether I’m working or not.” 

“It’s not the same thing,” Dmitryuk returned, 
hending to hand the apple to the child. “It’s sort 
of awkward. paying visits to your manager. People 
might think the old man’s trying to get more than 
is coming to him.” 

“Foolishness, We're from the same town, the 
same works. And besides, Vadim here makes us 
the next thing to relatives.” 

Again the tears rose to Flena’s eyes. It was 
Dmitryuk who had laid the brickwork to rein- 
force the little mound that marked her dead 
boy’s grave. How skilfully he had performed 
hig melancholy task, how gently. 

The old man began some childish game with 
Vadim. The boy laughed so infcctiously that even 
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Elena could not but join in. And Makarov felt an 
infinite gratitude to Dmitryuk for his wife’s first 
smile. 

There was a tap at the door, and Grigoryev 
came in. Noticing a stranger in the -oom, he hesi- 
tated for a moment; but the old man’s good- 
natured smile seemed to reassure him. 

“I hope you'll forgive me, Vasili Nikolaye- 
vich.” he began, accepting the proffered chair, “for 
the way 1 behaved the other day. You see, it 
wasn't an casy bit of news for me. I’m feeling 
better now, but that first night. I must admit, I 
Jay awake till morning, thinking. And now I’ve 
come to ask you this: would you object if I stayed 
on in the shop as your assistant?” 

Somewhat taken aback, Makarov asked: 

“Why, what objection could I have?” 

“Not everyone in your position would agree. 
You have to know a _ person, have faith in 
him, to do a thing like that. We're all human. 
A demoted manager may be only too pleased 
if things don’t improve under his successor. It’s 
not nice, but—well, it’s understandable. A man 
wants to seem in the right, if only to him- 
self.” 

Makarov nodded. 

“I don’t want you to think I have no other 
choice,” Grigoryzv continued, “The director tried 
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today to talk me into the job of chief steel metal- 
lurgist. I refused downright. I’m used to working 
in the shop. I suppose you understand.” 

“Very much so.” 

“Well, there it is, then, If you can trust me, 
let’s try and pull together.” 

He held out his hand, and Makarov pressed it 
heartily. 

Dmitryuk had been playing with the child all 
this lime, seeming hardly to notice the conversa- 
tion. When Grigoryev had gone, however, the old 
man turned away from the crib and pulled up a 
chair beside Makarov. 

“That sort of thing seldom turns out well,” 
he said, shaking his head dubiously. “It’s a big 
sort of soul a man must have, to work honestly 
in such a situalion.” ; 

“Yon’t you worry, grandad,” Makarov relurned. 
“Tt will work out all right. People have bigger 
souls today than when you were young. And even 
little souls are growing big in this war.” 

Vasili Nikolayevich was never lo regret his 
decision. At first, however, he did not Sind things 
easy. Obedient to habit, the steelmen came only 
to Grigoryev for instructions and advice. The 
work swung on independently of Makarov, and 
for some time he had the feeling that, should 
he suddenly leave, nothing would be changed by 
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his departure, just as nolhing had been changed 
by his arrival. Output remained at its former 
level. 

With daily increasing clarity, Makarov real- 
ized that not all in the shop was as it should 
be. 

After a heat, the gas would be turned off, 

and the bottom cooled, while the taphole was 
being plugged. This was done to prevent the 
remnants of metal and slag from gelting into the 
plug and “freezing” the hole; but it involved 
a grave drop in temperature. 

“The tapholes ought to be plugged with the 
gas on, Makarov said one day. 

Grigoryev shrugged. 

“Yes,” he replied, “but our crews don’t know 
the system, and there’s no one to teach them. 
It’s a risky method.” 

“All open-hearth work is risky. You risked 
yourself, in Sayle’s day, loading your cranes twen- 
ly-five per cent above rated capacity. And if 
there’s no one to show how it’s done, I can de- 
monstrate myself.” 

When the sh'ft ended, all the free crews 
assembled behind one of the furnaces, where the 
steel was being tapped. Makarov borrowed the 
first helper’s cap, with blue glasses altached, and 
got into a tarpaulin apron and mitts. Skilfully, 
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if somewhat nervously—for it was many years 
since he had last done this work—he plugged the 
taphole, with the gas on. 

Grigoryev, watching the steelmen’s attentive 
faces, regretted, for the first time in his life, that 
he had never worked as a rank-and-filer at the 
furnaces. 

The work done, Makarov threw off his mitts 
and apron and invited his audience into the 
record room. 

“Now you've seen how it’s done,” he said, 
when the workers had settled down on _ chairs 
and benches. 

“Yes, weve seen it,” returned one of the 
melters. “And we've also seen furnaces stand idle 
for three hours and four, when the helper mufis 
the job and freezes the hole.” 

“And we've seen the metal burst through the 
taphole, too,” added Permyakov, another melter 
—a youthful-looking man for his fifty years, 
though a faint spattering of grey showed at his 
temples. “It’s easy enough to demonsirate, when 
you know how. But how are you going to teach 
people to work it? Take a lazy, clumsy lout like 
this Lapenko of mine”—he pointed to an ill- 
built, flabby-cheeked young fellow—‘“and just you 
try to teach him. Why, he lumbers along just 
like an elephant. What you need here is speed, 
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and skill, and the devil himsclf can’t teach La: 
penko that. It’s the way he was bom.” 

“Haven't you got anyone a little nimbler in 
your crew?” Makarov asked, smiling involun- 
tarily. 

“There’s Ivan Smirnov, of course—my second 
helper. [le could probably do it. Quick as light- 
ning, that lad.” 

“Well, then, make Ivan first helper.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Lapenko, 
wilh a vehemence hardly to be expected in one 
of his slothful disposition. “I’ve been working 
at the furnace four years, and Ivan’s only been 
here two. Why should he be put ahead of me?” 

Makarov’s eyes flashed. 

“Hold on, hold on, comrades,” he exclaimed. 
“What’s the system here? Who gels promoted 
first—the man that’s been working longest, or 
the man thal does the work best?” 

“The one that’s been working longest, of 
course,” Permyakov replied for all. 

“Tt just makes no difference how you try,” 
Ivan said hotly. his lively cyes fixed almost 
imploringly on Makarov. “Until the first helper 
leaves, or gcts in trouble, you’ve no chance to 
get ahead. The only time you can do some real 
work is on his day off, or when he’s on vaca- 
tion.” 
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“Is that correct?” Makarov asked, turning to 
Grigoryev. 

“Yes, of course. That’s always been the tradi- 
tion in open-hearth shops. How else can it be? 
A man works, say, ten years. How can you 
suddenly take him off and put someone clse in 
his place? On what grounds?” 

“Our young workers will never progress that 
way.” 

“They’re not progressing, comrade manager,” 
came a clear, firm voice from the far corner. 
“As Comsomol secretary, I can tell you thal. 
They’re not progressing at all.” 

“Comrade Lapenko!”” Makarov said. “Would 
you undertake to plug the taphole with the 
gas on?” 

Lapenko’s ingenuous, light-lashed eyes turned 
to him bewilderedly. A devil of a man, this new 
manager—only working two weeks, and knew 
a fellow by name already! Unliurriedly, he an- 
swered: 

“Well, no. I wouldn't.” 

“And you, Comrade Smirnov?” 

“I do it, when the melter Iets me. Only that’s 
not often.” 

“Right?” Makarov asked Permyakov. 

“He can do it.” 

“Will you take him as first helper?” 
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The melter hesitated, reluctant to offend 
Lapenko. 

“He’s all right. He can do the job,” he said 
finally. 

“Then, beginning tomorrow, Ivan will be first 
helper. Lapenko can watch and learn. Only—don’t 
let us down, Smirnov. I'll have a look at your 
work. If you do well, [ll appoint you instructor 
for the shop. You'll move around from furnace 
to furnace, teaching the other helpers. A sort of 
Stakhanovite school.” 

“IT won’t let you down, comrade manager,” 
cried Ivan, with glowing eyes. 

But Permyakov demanded heatedly: 

“What is this, anyway? Here l’ve been work- 
ing thirly years at the furnaces—and tomorrow, 
maybe, you'll be shifting me around too?” 

Watching Permyakov at work, Makarov had 
been deeply impressed by the elderly melter’s 
unhurried efliciency at the furnace, by the quiet 
discipline he maintained among his helpers. 

“Quite possibly,” he replied composedly. “In 
fact, there can hardly be any doubt about it. There 
are two or three foremen I’ve noticed who don’t 
do their jobs as well as they should. Why shouldn’t 
they step aside and make room for you?” _ 

Try as he might, Permyakov could not sup- 
press a smilc. 
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Makarov went ont, with Grigoryev, onto the 
charging level. For some time they stood silently 
at the rail, watching the tedming of the heat 
just tapped. 

“There's only one thing I ask,” Grigoryev 
said, as the last mould was being filled. “Do the 
shifting yourself.” 

“So that if anyone’s offended, it won’t be at 
you?” asked Makarov ironically. 

“No. It’s simply that I don’t agree with you. 
Perhaps I’m wrong, but I don’t agree. And I 
can’t agree about the tapholes, either.” . 

“Very well. Pll do the shifting. You will 
agrce Jater on. And as to the tapholes—why, 
this method saves twenty to thirty minutes on 
every heat. True, it may happen that things will 
go wrong once in a while, at first, and we'll 
lose a little time. But the final gain will make 
it up many times over.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


There is one peculiarity about the work of 
the steel melter which distinguishes him sharply 
from workers of many other trades. Turner, 
driller, milling machine operator—each has his 
individual, clearly defined task; each knows that 
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the resulis of his labour will depend, first and 
foremost, on his own abilily and effort. But a 
heat of stcel in an open-hearth furnace is a dif- 
ferent thing. Here the results depend on _ the 
joint labour of an entire collective. Started in 
one shift, a heal may continue into the next-— 
may even drag into the third. An hour's negli- 
gence in the inilial stages may condemn all the 
ensuing work to failure. Five minutes’ delay in 
tapping may reduce to wasie all the preceding 
labour. A meller worthy of the name must have 
a highly developed feeling of comradeship; must 
be ready, if need be, to sacrifice his personal in- 
teresls to ihe interesls of the collective. 

Should a heat he spoiled, or unduly pro- 
tracted, considerable expenditure of time and effort 
is often required to determinc who, concretely, 
is to blame. 

A rapid redistribution of forces, in conform- 
ity with skill and ability—such was the first 
task Makarov set himself. 

In this, Grigoryev could be of little help. To 
him, the chicf criterion in placing any worker 
was the numbe: of years that worker had spent 
at the furnaces. Makarov approached the ques- 
tion from an entirely different angle. High-speed 
melters, rccord sctiers, he knew, often came from 


the ranks of ‘he youth. 
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In ordinary conditions, Makarov would have 
gone about his changes gradually, after a patient 
study of his personnel in the process of work. 
Now, however, there was no time to spare. Hence, 
he determined to subject the melters to a test of 
a special order. In place of the ordinary shifis, 
the work of the furnace crews was organized 
temporarily on a heat-io-heal system, under which 
the melicr who started a heat remained in charge 
until it had been tapped. This method Ieft no 
room for the shifting of hlame. 

Most of the workers welcomed this idea. 
Those, however. who had heen accustomed to 
shelter behind others’ backs. altempted to pro- 
test. 

“And suppose the heat drags out for sixteen 
hours?” one of them asked, at the meeting called 
to discuss ihe new system of work. “Does that 
mean the whole crew has to stay two shifts on 
end?” 

“Why slay two shifls?” Makarov returned, 
smiling. “What’s to prevent you from putting 
your heat through in ten hours? Once the heat 
is tapped, your work is done, and you're free 
to go home.” 


Melter Permyakov, always calm and majestic 
—almost statuesque—on the charging level, never 
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losing his composure at delays in the work, 
suddenly began to display a swift agility that 
made him seem a good twenty years younger. 

“How the old man has changed!” the chief 
enginecr remarked to Grigoryev, hearing the melt- 
er shout furiously at his assistants because of 
some slight delay. “And incidentally, what’s he 
doing in this shift?” 

“Yes, he’s beginning to put on speed,” Grigor- 
yev replied. “His trump card always used to 
be, thirty years at the furnaces. Now a different 
trump is demanded.” 

And, with evident enjoyment, he went on to 
describe Makarov’s innovations. 

“So the new manager’s not so bad, after 
all?” asked Mokshin, noting with satisfaction the 
complete absence of envy or malice in Grigor- 
yev's tone. 

“He’s splendid. Knows the work from every 
angle—furnace hand to chief engineer.” 

Having completed a heat, nowadays, Permya- 
kov could no longer rest quietly at home. After 
a few hours of sleep he would return to the shop 
to watch, with je lous interest, the work of the 
other melters. On the melters’ days off, the fur- 
naces would be run by their first helpers. And 
one day, studying the new bulletin board on 
which each melter’s name was followed by figures 
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for duration of heats and amount of steel pro- 
duced, Permyakov pondered lengthily on his own 
showing as compared with Ivan Smirnov’s, 

“Am I getting old?” he muttered to himself. 
“No! TI! show them yet what I can do!” 

That day, Shatilov was running his first heat 
in the Comsomol furnace. He arrived early. 
before the preceding heat had been tapped. When 
he began to prepare the furnace. working togeth- 
er with his crew, Permyakov watched with rising 
admiration. The young melter would dash up to 
the furnace door with his scoop as though he 
intended to leap inside. Poised at the very sill, 
blackly outlined against the flame. his fire- 
scarred face turned away from the blaze, he would 
swing his scoop swiftly and skilfully, casting its 
burden in the required direction, And again 
he would be off, outstripping his assistants, call- 
ing on them to overtake him. He began immedi- 
ately after the tapping of the preceding heat, 
before the hole had been plugged. Only after 
the furnace was prepared did he run to the 
back wall, to give his helper a hand at the 
hole, 

This was something Permyakov had never he- 
fore seen done. 

“A full ten minutes gained,” he said to him- 
self, at once grieved at his former ignorance of 
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this method and pleased that he had now dis- 
covered it. 

He stood on, watching the proceedings at the 
furnace. Grigoryev, finding him there, asked: 

“Well, Permyakov—learning irom others, eh?” 

“Live and lIcarn,” the melter answered  de- 
spondently. “And if I keep on a hundred years, 
Pll still know nothing!” 

“It’s never too late to learn or ito love,” said 
Grigoryev, smiling. “As far as loving’s  con- 
cerned, you certainly made the best of your young 
days. But as far as  learning’s concerned, 
I’m afraid you and I missed out badly, both 
of us.” 

Shatilov came running up to them. 

“Comrade Grigoryev!” he pleaded. “If we 
could have more gas! Just a little more! The 
furnace simply begs for it.” 

“More gas!” Grigoryev repeated to himself. 

Gas was the shop’s great problem. In this 
respect, No. 1 shop was far better situated. 
Coming first on the line, it took all the gas it 
needed; and very little was left for the furnaces 
in No. 2, not t. speak of the other shops. 

“Gas!” begged melters, rollers, heat process 
workers. 

“Gas!” demande! the shop managers. : 

Gas was discussed at meetings, rallies, shop 
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and works reports, But the volume of gas did 
not increase. 

Grigoryev shrugged helplessly. 

When the limestone and ore were in, Shatilov 
had the charging machine operator attach a big, 
hooked shovel to his ram and thrust it into the 
furnace, to even out the charge. 

This was too much for Permyakov. 

“You’re just wasting time, doing that,” he 
whispered to Shatilov. “Wasting iime, and cooling 
the furnace.” 

Shatilov glanced up at him, as though trying 
to tell whether this was mockery or scrious advice. 

“You iry it, some day,” he answered simply. 
“I find it helps. Or better still, stay around, if 
you will, and sce how it goes. I'd be glad of 
your help. You sec, I don’t know these furnaces 
any too well yet.” 

His frankness won Permyakov. 

“T’ll stay,’ he decided, “The boy has interest- 
ing ideas, And perhaps I can help.” 

Before long, he was entirely carried away by 
the work. 

Every minute or two, Shatilov would peer 
into the furnace, crooking his elbow over his 
face to protect it against the heat; for the burns 
received in rescuing the works draft files still 
made themselves felt. Watching the flame intent- 
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ly, he would react immediately to every change, 
running to the shutters—he did everything on the 
run!—to increase or decrease the flow of air 
according to the amount of gas coming in. 

“No, Ill never be able to keep pace with 
him,” Permyakov reflected sadly, watching Sha- 
tilov skip across a charging car that blocked his 
way. “My skipping days are over, and he has 
his whole life still ahead. How old is he, I won- 
cur? Twenty-five? Yet he’s a melter already— 
and what a melter! Down South, they say, he 
was a foreman, even. It wasn’t by vodka bribes 
he got his learning, the way we did in my 
day.” 

And Permyakov recalled the first foreman 
under whom he had worked, Over thirty years 
had passed since that timd; but not in _ thrice 
thirty years would Permyakov forget the amount 
of vodka he had had to bring that foreman to 
sain his first promotion: from ordinary  un- 
skilled Jahour to car pushing. Nobody had ever 
explained anything, in those days. Nobody had 
evcr shown how things were done. A_ worker 
might live his lie through and never learn the 
things that were now taught the youth in a year 
or two at the trade and factory schools. Foremen 
had cariied their secrets with them to the grave. 
Yet this youn,;ster—again Permyakov turned to 
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watch Shatilov—this youngster made no secret 
of anything he knew; for nothing had been kept 
a secret from him. 

After the hot metal had been added, Shatilov 
did not leave the peepholes for an instant. Like 
a sentry, he paced up and down, up and down, 
from the first to the fifth and back to the first 
again: twenty steps cach way. 

“He’s a little green. Looks into the furnace 
too often,” thought Permyakov. 

After glancing in himself, however, he under- 
stood Shatilov’s uneasiness. Even through the blue 
glass, the furnace roof looked white. It seemed 
on the very vergd of fusion. 

“Have a care. young fellow,” he muttered, 
shaking his head. “There’s trouble near.” 

But the young fellow was showing care 
enough. Noting a danger spol, he would dash 
headlong to the controls; and then Permyakov 
would look in at the peephole, starting nervous- 
ly when it seemed ito him that the roof was 
damaged. 

All went well, however. Shatilov cooled each 
overheated section before any damage could be 
done. 

By ithe middle of the heat, Permyakov was as 
busy as Shatilov, keeping a vigilant eye on the 
furnace roof and shouling at the helpers now 
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and then, as though he, Permyakov, were in 
charge of the heat. 

Shatilov worked in unremitting haste, and 
demanded the same haste of all concerned—sub- 
ordinates and superiors alike. 

When the shift foreman failed to appear 
on time, Shatilov had the ore charged without 
wailing for permission. When the foreman hur- 
ried up, protesting, Shatilov declared firmly: 

“We can’t stand around waiting. We've no 
lime to spare. This is a high-speed heat. And you 
needn’t worry. I’ve made really complex steel— 
armour plate for tanks, This shell stecl—why, 
a furnace helper could do it, with his eyes 
closed, down in our works.” 

Long before the heat was ready for tapping, 
Shatilov began to worry the shift engineer, de- 
manding that matcrials be brought up for the 
next heal. 

“A different school of work, entirely differ- 
ent,” Permyakov told himself. “In the old days, 
evcry melter was a lone wolf. They’d charge the 
furnace on a cold bottom, sometimes, and you'd 
waste a whole shift just trying to melt the 
sluff!” 

The heat bettered Permyakov’s last record by 
a full twenty minules. The elderly melter was 
not a little d°sturbed; yet, strangely enough, 
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there was no hint of envy in his alarm. He 
realized that Shatilov had no selfish secrets in 
his work. His success was due to training and 
iniliative, to an inexhaustible eagerness for active 
effort, to his skill in estimating roof temperature 
and in keeping it always at the very maximum. 
This required considerable daring, and constant 
strained attention. Permyakov knew what that 
took out of a man. 

Walking home, Permyakov tasted in antici- 
pation ihe bitterness of defeat in the contest thus 
begun. The helper assigned him in place of Ivan 
Smirnov had not yet learned to plug the taphole 
with the gas on. 

“Stay around and sce how it goes. I’d be 
glad of your help,’” he muttered, repeating 
Shatilov’s words. “And who's to help me, I'd 
like 1o know?” 

When he entered the shop for his next heat, 
however, to his great surprise and pleasure, he 
found Shatilov wailing for him. 

“T’ve come to help. I'll plug it up with the 
gas on,” the young man whispered, smiling—and 
immediately grimaced with pain, for the skin 
about his mouth was still puckered and sensi- 
tive. A load fell from Permyakov’s heart. 

Shatilov did not leave until the heat had 
been tapped. It bettered his own record by 
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another five minutes. Permyakov, who had hoped 
for no more than a tie, was a little embarrassed 
by this victory. His young “rival,” however, was 
unfeignedly pleased. 

“There!” he said. “I shaved off twenty 
minutes, and you shaved off another five. Now, 
perhaps, someone else will cut off twenty or 
thirty more—and that will make an hour, almost, 
off every melt. Why, that would mean an extra 
twenty tons of shells—a full carload!” 

They left the works together, Shatilov excited 
-and happy, Permyakov almost too tired to walk 
—his only tribute to age. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


Pyrin became very useful to the underground. 
Applying to the municipal board, he received 
permission to set up a private watch repairing 
establishment, and for this purpose to occupy 
a little house, deserted by its owners, in one of 
the quiet streets on the outskirts of the town. 
Serdyuk was offic.ally registered as Pyrin’s agent 
for the purchase of watch parts and springs. 
thus receiving legal status as a privale employee. 
In the living quarters behind the shop, the ment- 
bers of the urderground could report to their 
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commander in comparative safety. Suspicion 
could hardly attach to anyone entering the shop 
with a watch or clock in need of repairs; and, 
in this remote neighbourhood, genuine clients 
very rarely disturbed the watchmakcr. 

Gradually, tha work of the underground 
group was syslematized. 

Pyotr Prasolov hired on at the works, to 
which Serdyuk had begun to devote particular 
attention. Al the mincs around the town, Soviet 
patriols prevented the Germans from bringing up 
a single ton of coal. Cages and pumps would. 
be put out of commission as soon as they were 
repaired, and at one of the mines the headframe 
was blown up. Here, as in n.ost parls of the 
Donbas, ihe Hitlerites were compelled to fall 
back on coal shipped from Germany, On the 
railway, the underground workers were more 
aclive slill, blowing up munitions trains, throwing 
sand into axle boxes, and sabotaging in ihe 
locomotive repair shops, so that “restored” en- 
ginvs would halt powerlessly after a few kilo- 
metres’ run. Dut at the works there was no sign 
of such activity. Evideutly, the comrade entrusted 
with this lask had dither been caught before he 
could accomplish anything, or lost his nerve and 
decided to bide his time. In view of this, Ser- 
dyuk felt himself obliged, in addition to his 
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basic assignmenl, to assume leadership of the 
works underground. Activities had already begun. 
In the open-hearth shop, Sasha conducted 
weekly readings of the Donetsky Vesinik, as 
marked for him by Serdyuk. In the machine 
shop, where Prasolov quickly recruited a number 
of helpers, similar readings were organizcd by 
a young filter, Semyon Vorobyov. 

Valya Teplova did not go to work anywhere. 
To secure herself against mobilizalion, she had 
obtained from a local doctor a certificate that 
she was ill with tuberculosis. Though untrue, 
this certificate was unlikely to be doubted—so 
thin and pale had Valya grown. [ler principal 
duly lay in the regular issue of leaflets inform- 
ing the population of developments at the front 
and calling for resistance to the invaders. Ser- 
dynk, very seriously, called her his secretary for 
propaganda. One day, Serdyuk got hold of a 
rainshackle typewriter. IL pave Pyrin a_ great 
deal of trouble, démanding almost daily repairs; 
but it made the work much easier. Sasha’s friends 
no longer sat up nights to copy oul the Icaficts. 
They had only ‘o distribute them. 

Pavel Prasolov was also unemployed as yet. 
He would wander about the town and the market 
place all day, and every evening he would bring 
fresh news. Serdyuk was keeping him in re- 
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serve, for the time being. There was some dangcr 
about his situation, of course; but Serdyuk did not 
worry. Pavel could he depended on to get out of 
any predicament, be it a roundup on the market 
place or mobilization for work in Germany. 

Maria Grivisova, on the other hand, was 4 
source of grave anxiety. To Maria’ mind, the 
underground group was not justifying ils exist- 
ence, She wanted action, vigourous, uninterrupted. 
to avenge all the fascists’ evil. Jgnorant of much 
of the work that was being done. for Serdyik 
tuld no one more than was absolutely nerves. 
sary, she oflen complained to Pyrin: 

“Qur conmnander’s getling lazy. Sitting back, 
doing nothing. He'll be safe enough, that way, 
hut what's lhe good?” 

Pyrin seldom spoke; but to Maria it seemed 
that he sympathized. 

One day, passing in the vicinity of the town 
police headquarters. Maria met a former sclivol- 
mate, a girl named Norina. Some ycars before, 
Grevtsova and Noriua had been close friends: 
but they had soon drifted apmt, Matia’s 
romantic nature revolling at her friend's cal- 
culating practical sense. Originally drawing them 
to one another, as is often the case, the girls’ 
utter dissimilarity of characler had in the end 
set up a wall between them. Now, however, 
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Norina greeted Maria as cffusively as in the days 
of their grealest inlimacy. Learning that Maria 
was still unemployed, sho sdvised her to go to 
work immediately, 

“We have an opening at police headquartcrs, 
in the passport bureau,” she confided, and add- 
ed, in a whisper, “It’s a paying job, Maria. 
Come and apply. Only you’ve got to hurry, or 
you ll miss the chance.” 

After a few momenls’ thought, Maria agrecd. 

Learning from Pavel that Maria had gone 
to work at police headquarters, Serdyuk was both 
puzzled and angry al this violation of the most 
elementary discipline. He orddred Pavel to send 
Maria to the shop; bul the next day passed, and 
the next, and Maria did not come. Serdyuk’s 
uneasiness grew sleadily. 

Then, at last, she appeared. Withoul a word, 
she laid down on the table several night passes, 
properly signed and stamped. This made things 
clearer. 

“Thanks, of course,” Serduyk said, when he 
had lookcd the passes over. “But you secm to 
forget, Comrade Grevisova”—when he was dis- 
pleased, his manner always became cxlremely 
formal—“you seem to forget, Comrade Grevisova, 
thal you are a member of an_ underground 
group, and....” 
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“Of an idld underground group,” pul in 
Maria causlically. 

“How can you know whether the group is 
idle or active?” 

“I don’t care,” she persisted, looking up at 
him angrily. “In any case, I'm an idle member 
of the group, and [ want to be active. If I can’t 
be allowed to kill fascists, at least I can try to 
save the lives of our Soviet comrades.  Tohiat’s 
also worth sacrifice. You stay in the house here 
all the time, Andrdi Vasilyevich. But if you 
wenl out more, and saw with your own eyes 
whal those beasts are doing to our people, your 
patience wouldn’t last.” 

Serdyuk was furious; but he kept his temper 
down. 

“And what do you do at police headquar- 
lers?” he asked, abruptly changing the subject. 

“Not much, so far,” she admitted, flushing. 
“I work in the passport bureau. It’s an interest- 
ing institution, this police of theirs. A place 
where everything conceivable is bought and sold: 
registration stamps on passporls, releases frem 
mobilization, dven release from arrest. Prices 
vary, depending on the greed of the seller and 
the means of the buyer. My work will be use- 
ful to the group. I can keep you informed on 
everything they’re doing, or planning to do.” 
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“I suppose you haven’t’ had a chance yet to 
find out how large a police force they’re intend- 
ing to set up?” 

“IT can tell you that exactly. Four hundred.” 

“Are you sure youre not mistaken, Maria? 
Four hundred is enormous, for a town like 
this.” . 
“Thal’s the figure they set. Only they'll 
never he able to recruit so many. So far, they 
have about a hundred.” 

“What sort of people do they pick?” 

“What they like best ara former kulaks, and 
men who've heen in prison for counterrevolution- 
ary activities, But they take on ordinary crimi- 
nals too.” 

“What departments have they organized?” 

“Three: criminal, political, and the passport 
bureau. The political department is run directly 
by the Gestapo, right across the street from the 
police. It's a dreadful place, that Gestapo build- 
ing, Andrei Vasilyevich. Yesterday, one of their 
prisoners jumped out of a third-floor window. 
Ife couldn’t stand the tortures.” She shuddered. 
“And they Iet him lic there on the sidewalk, 
dead. all day.” 

“Sul,” Serdyuk put in, interrupting her 
story, “you should have consulled me _ before 
going to work, shat was your duly as a member 
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of the underground. I had heen planning to put 
you to better use: in the Gestapo, as an iuler- 
preter.” 

“ft should have come to you, of course,” 
Maria agreed. “But the thing turned up, and 1 
had to answer on the spot, yes or no. So |] 
thought it over quickly, and said yes.” 

Serdyuk was silent. Again Maria pressed her 
old complaint: 

“Its hard to bear, Andrei Vasilyevich. People 
are doing things: wrecking trains, blowing up 
munitions dumps, And we?” 

“And we, Maria, must destroy the vile cob- 
web that’s been spun around the town,” Serdyuk 
replied. 

Cautiously, in gencral terms, he told her a 
little ahout the work their group had been as- 
signed, Her dissatisfaction was somewhat allayed. 

“Work carefully. Don’t give yourself away,” 
he said in parting. She nodded. 

After this interview, Serdyuk’s anxicty for 
Maria was redoubled. Her flaming hatred for the 
encmy, he feared, might burst all bonds of sclf- 
control. 

What troubled Serdyuk above all else, how- 
ever, Was an oppressive uncertainty as_ to his 
proper course of action. Had he or had he not the 
right to involve the members of his group in 
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activities unconnected with the specific assign- 
ment he had received? Comrade Varyanov, whuse 
name Kravchenko had snown Serdyuk on a slip 
of paper during their intervi-w at the Town 
Committee, was not to be found at the indicated 
address; and Serdyuk felt himself cut off from 
all contact with the remaining underground. 
There was no one to whom he could tura for 
advice, or for assistance, should it be necded. 
He could act only as his own understanding, and 
the circumslances in the town, dictated. 

Side by side with every new order posted by 
the German command, there would immediately 
appear an appeal to the population not to obey 
this order. 

The first leaflets, spread over the town 
through an open-hearth furnace stack on Nouvem- 
ber 7, had been signed, “T.C.” These letters had 
stood simply for the words, “town Comsomol”; 
but people had inlerpreted them differently. 
“T.C.”’—what could that mean but the Bolshevik 
Town Commiltice? The Iecaflels had immediately 
won the confidence of the townsfolk; and from 
that time on Serdyuk had continued to address 
the populalion in the name of the Town Com- 
miltee. - 

At times, the leaflets were couchcd in tcrms 
of direct command. Thus, when the German 
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Kommandantur ordered the population to turn in 
warm clothing for the German army, a leaflet 
appeared in which the Town Committee of the 
Bolshevik underground forbade the people to 
turn in warm clothing. 

“Let the fascists freeze on our soil.” the leaflet 
went on, “Let the winter winds warm their blood. 
That will help the Red Army ront the invaders.” 

After this loaflet, as Serdynk learned from 
Teplova, Opanasenko, now completely reconciled 
with Sasha, told the boy: 

“So our Soviet authorily hasn’t left the jown. 
It’s here with us. It gives us good advice. Tt ap- 
peals. And it commands. Well, then, whose or- 
ders am I[ going to obey? The German Kom- 
mandant’s—may a hot ladle capsize on him!- 
or our own Town Committee’s?” 

One Sunday, Pyotr Prasolov came to Serdyuk 
at the watch repairing shop, clearly very much 
disturbed. 

“Andrei Vasilyevich,” he said, “a woman came 
to our house this morning, an elderly woman 
—over forty, I’d say. She says she’s from the 
central staff of the partisan movement, and she 
wants to get in touch with you.” 

“This morning, you say? And now it’s two 
o’clock,” Serdyuk remarked, glancing at the array 
of alarm clocks on the sideboard. 
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“Well, I couldn’t come straight, could 1? I 
doubled around all over town, to make sure I 
wasn’t followed.” 

“Did you question her thoroughly?” 

“Tf did my best. She’s certainly careful enough: 
found Grevtsova’s house yeslerday evening, but 
when she discovered Maria was working in the 
police she didn’t risk talking to her. Then, today, 
she searched me out. She felt her ground at first, 
didn’t come to the point till she was sure. She 
knows all our names, and what our assignment is. 
There’s only ona thing bothers me: she has no 
documents. Not a single one.” 

“That’s just what reassures me,” Serdyuk an- 
swered, getling hastily into his coat. “If she has 
no documents, it looks as if she’s genuine. A spy 
would have plenty of papers—plenly and to spare. 
The Germans never work without a few forgeries. 
Thev’re great hands al it.” 

Taking an alarm clock from the sideboard, 
Serdyuk went oul. A few minules laler, Pyotr 
followed. 

The messenger scemed to be dozing when 
Serdyuk came imo the Prasolovs’ living room; 
but she did not have to be wakened, At the sound 
of footsteps she sprang up at once, turning clear 
cyes, with no trace of drowsiness, on the new- 
comer, 
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“Leads a dangerous life,” Serdyuk noted to 
himself. “But her face is calm. Genuinely calm.” 

Aloud, he said: 

“Tm Serdyuk.” 

“Your passporl,” she demanded. Putting on a 
pair of iron-rimmed spectacles, she examined his 
document carefully, looking up iwice to compare 
the photograph with its original. 

“You look ten years younger, here,” she said, 
as she relurned the passport. 

“Nolhing surprising about that,” he returned. 
“The photo was taken before all this began.” 

“Well, then, Andrei Vasilyevich,” the ames- 
senger began, sitling down at the table. “I have 
no documents, and no written orders. I keep 
everything here’—and she pointed to her fore- 
head. “Listen carefully. The Ukrainian Central 
Conmnittee and the central slaff of the partisan 
movement call upon you to prevent the Germans 
from starting the machine shop. Everything pos- 
sible must be done towards that end.” 

“I’m working in that direction already, to the 
best of my ability,” Serdyuk replied, brishten- 
ing. It was very pleasant to hear that the in- 
structions of the central staff coincided with his 
‘own plans. 

“Well, now you must work in that direction 
still more energetically. The staff fecls that the 
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best course would be to blow up the power sta- 
lion.” 

And in full detail, as though she herself had 
seen it, she cxplained itv him all that she had 
learned from Kravchenko about the charge of 
ammonite bricked up in the cable channel under 
the generator. 

“Where is the staff located?” Serdyuk asked. 

She stiffened, and her eyes grew suddenly 
stern. 

“You ought to know,” she said, “that such 
questions arc not asked, because they won’t be 
answered.” 

Smiling, he replied: 

“That’s what I expected you would say.” 

“A test question?” 

“A test question.” 

“Not bad.” 

“But tell me one thing,” Scrdyuk went on. 
“How does this assignment fit in with my gen- 
eral orders? Why can’t it be done by the group 
assigned to the works?” 

“You reason like anyone but an underground 
commander,” s'e returned scornfully. “Though, I 
suppose, that’s another test question.” 

“Exactly.” 

“The staff has no information as to -any 
group existing at the works. Comrade Varyanov 
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-——the comrade you were instructed to keep in touch 
with—was supposed to organize sucha group. But 
he was shot by the Gestapo for carrying arms. 
Incidentally, do your comrades carry arms?” 

“Why does that intcrest you?” 

“You see, arms all too frequently serve lo 
expose members of the underground, and very 
seldom help to save them. Take Varyanov. He 
was stopped accidentally, on some slight suspi- 
cion. But they found a revolver on hinr --and 
he was lost, Arms can only help you to cell 
your life dearly, and escape torture. Consequent- 
fy. in the underground, the highest type of cour- 
age dictales that arms should be carried = only 
during fulfilment of assignatents in which they 
may he needed.” 

The last shade of mistrust faded from Ser- 
dyuk’s eyes as he listened. When she had finished, 
he told her about his doubts and hesitations in the 
casc of Krainev, Lobachov, and Pivovarov. 

“Lobachov was an encmy,” she said. “The 
preservation of the power station scems to have 
been his work. But as to Krainev, the whole thing 
is far from clear.” 

She was silent a while, thinking over what he 
had told her, Then she asked again: 

“But what about arms? You haven’t answered 
my question.” 
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Serdyuk replied that he issued weapons only 
when they were required for the fulfilment of as- 
signments, 

“Very well. And now I want a report on 
what you've done so far,” she su*d, in much the 
tone of a schoolmistress calling on a pupil to re- 
cite his lesson. ; 

He told her all that his group had accom. 
plished, 

“Your further plans?” she asked. 

Serdyuk hesilated. 

“I’m nol in the habit of reporting my plans 
until I’ve carridd them oul,” he replied slowly. 

“You'll have to change that habit now. The 
Central Commitlee and the partisan staff do more 
than simply assign tasks and demand account. 
They guide the work of the underground group» 
and organizations, prevenL many errors, succced 
even in organizing exchange of experience among 
the different: groups. For example, I'm instruct- 
ed to direct your special allenltion to persons 
arrested and then released by the Geslapo. As a 
rule, the Gestapo releases only such prisoners as 
agree to becom. spies and informers.” 

Dropping all further thought of reserve, Ser- 
dyuk explained his plans to her in full detail. 
She listened attentively, and when he had fin- 
ished said: 
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“Excellent plans. But so far, Comrade Khru- 
shchov says, you havein’t accumplished very much. 
As yet, you're not living up to the name people 
have given you—that of the Town Committce. Its 
a name that carries weighty obligations. For a 
beginning, make yourself at least the works com- 
mittee. Take charge of the works, and_puarticu- 
larly the machine shop. Best of all, if possible, 
put the power station out of commission. Without 
power, no part of the works can opcrate. If you're 
short of helpers, get in touch with other groups.” 
She named the leaders of three groups, and the 
addresses at which they could be found. “The 
miners will also help you willingly. In peace- 
lime, the miners give up the light of day in order 
to bring light to others. And today they are giv- 
ing their lives to bring back lif~ for others. They 
slop at no sacrifice in the underground struggle.” 

Before leaving, the messenger made arrange- 
ments with Serdyuk for the place of future mect- 
ings—-Pyrin’s walch repairing shop—and for the 
password, She also gave him the name of a Soviet 
patriot working in the German employment bu- 
reau, who could be helpful in getting comrades 
into convenient jobs or in releasing them from 
mobilization. 

When she got into her shabby coat and shawl, 
Serdyuk suddenly recognized her. This was the 
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woman who had come out of Kravchenko’s office, 
that memorable day at the Town Committee. 

“There’s a messenger!” he thought admiringly, 
on his way home. “Why, she’s a genuine instruc- 
tor. And what an inslructor! She might have been 
doing this work all her life! Well, so we havent 
been forgotten. We have a staff, to help and in- 
struct and demand. Our assignment has been cn- 
larged. That means I was right, to extend the 
work as I did. And now the time has come to 
strike.” 

For the first time since the occupation of the 
tuwn, his lips curved in a happy smile. 


CHAPTER THIRTY- THREE 


Sasha’s reading of the Donetsky Vestnik, one 
inner hour, was interrupted by a really extraor- 
dinary occurrence. 

An officer in SD uniform entered the shop, 
followed by five soldicrs and an interpreter. The 
workers got up. 

“Which is I-yutov?” asked the interpreter. 

“Tm Lyutov,” the foreman cried. Hurrying 
up to the Germans, he snapped to attention be- 
fore them. 

The officer pointed silently. Two of the sol- 
diers immediately seized Lyutov, twisted his arms 
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behind him, and slipped a pair of handcuffs onto 
his wrists, while the other three, with automatics 
at the ready, kept a close walch on the workers. 

Then, closing in around their prisoner, the 
Germans marched him off. Lyutov’s face and fig- 
ure expressed the most grieved bewilderment. He 
could not understand what he had done to deserve 
such sudden disfavour. 

“Good riddance to the bloody hound! The Ge- 
stapo. even. got sick and tired of him.” Lntsenko 
commented, highly pleased. “Now we'll smoke 
our fill!” And, sitting down on some bricks, lic 
began to roll a “horseleg” cigarcle. 

But smoking became even Iess possible than 
before; for Valsky now assumed personal charge 
of the crew. Though Lyutov had shouted and 
cursed, he had really feared the workers. Valsky 
knew no limit in his perseculions. The Germans 
had promised to return him the eslate his father . 
had once owncd in the Oryol gubernia; and he 
spared no effort to demonstrate his devolion. He 
checked the progress of the work several times a 
day, appearing always where he was Icast lo he 
expected: now from hehind the ‘ruins of the 
neighbouring furnace, now from the shelter of 
one of the charging level supports. 

Every day, five or six workers would be de- 
prived of bread as a result of his observations. 
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Not infrequently, Smakovsky visited the shop, 
mcting out punishment to right and left. Geiss, 
too, when he looked in, would pick some scape- 
goat, as a lesson to tlic rest. 

Life was a litthe easier for the workers as- 
signed lo repair the roof. They would scramble up 
in the morning, with a few pails of coke, fire 
their little stoves, and lie around all day, doing 
nothing. 

Valsky was afraid to climb to the roof. Fail- 
ing to hear the clatler of hammers overhcad when 
he enlered the shop, on the stroke of nine every 
morning, he would rage and squeal on the charg- 
ing level, twisting his short pig neck in an effort 
to sce what was going on. 

Then the “work” on the roof would begin: 
an energetic claltering of hammers, heels, or, 
often, simply fists. Satisfied that all was well, 
Valsky would continue on his rounds. 


Geiss eventually lost all patience with Val- 
sky’s eternal talcbearing. 

“I can't throw them all into concentration 
camp,” he told the overzealous “meister” final- 
ly. “There has to be someone left to do the 
work.” 

Valsky went straight to von Wechter to com- 
plain. Geiss, he declared, was undermining all 
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authority. Geiss was playing the liberal with the 
Russian workers. 

This time, he overreached. 

What transpired between the works owner and 
the Sonderfiihrer, no one knew. But after their 
interview Geiss came rushing into the shop, 
flushed, perspiring, furious, and shouted: 

“Wo ist sonabilch Valskee?” 

The workers shrugged ignorance. 

“Valskee nicht meister. You to be meister.” 

And the German pointed at Opanasenko. 

“Me? What sort of boss am I?” Opanasenko 
objected, shaking his head in vigorous negation. 

“Silents! You to be boss!” yelled Geiss, with 
such insane fury that Opanasenko regretted Val- 
sky’s absence. It would have been good io see the 
German take it out of that lickspittle. 

“Valskce kick out on the neck!” Geiss shouted 
in parling, and ran out of the shop. 

The workers crowded around their new-baked 
shop managcr, who was grumbling vexcdly: 

“Ush! The devil take it all! Me--a boss un- 
der the Germans?” 

Just then Valsky appeared from bchind one of 
the furnaces. Suspccting nothing, he began to 
squeal as usual: 

“Doing nothing again! I'll starve you yet! PU) 
have you all shot!” 
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There was an instant’s silence. Sasha glanced 
eagerly from face to face, wondering how it 
would all end. 

“Who do you think you’re yelling at?” Opa- 
nasenko demanded, with a sudden grim severily. 
“T’m the boss here now. Geiss said to drive you 
out with a kick in your backside. Come on, get 
going, you scum!” Bending, he seized a shovel. 

Valsky ran for the door, stumbling over the 
scatlered rubbish. Sasha hurled a piece of brick 
after him, but missed. 

The new manager adopted the former labora- 
tory room as his official headquarters. The labo- 
ratory window offered a clear view of the road by 
which Geiss and Smakovsky came to the shop. 
Hence, by keeping somcone constantly on watch 
here, the crews could always be warned in good 
time when danger approached. Now, whenever the 
authorities arrived, the men would be hard at 
work; and both sides wcfe satisfied. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


Knowing the Sonderfiihrer’s violent temper and 
weighty fist, Valsky was afraid to show himeelf, 
not only at the works, but even in the street. At 
first thd ill-starred “meister” tried to conceal his 
misfortunes frum his wile; but in the end he was 
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obliged to confess that he had “lost his position.” 
Time dragged drearily. Madame Valskaya, be- 
wailing her fate, went daily to the market place to 
sell something of their household goods. Valsky 
stayed at home, meditating upon his troubles and 
secking consolalion in a pile of old family pho- 
tozraphs. [ow they brought back the distant 
past, in all its poignant sweetness! There he 
slood, a little boy, beside an enormous flower 
bed, clinging to the hand of a majestic lady with 
a high coiflure—his mother. There, on paper yel- 
lowed with age, was his father, slout and well- 
groomed, photographed against a long lane of 
maples thal led to a house adorned with numcrous 
columns. And there was Valsky himself again, in 
student uniform, wilh several classmates, grouped 
around a silver punch howl. The alcohol blazing 
in the howl was slowly melting a sugar loaf 
perched on crossed swords above it. This photograph 
was dated 1917—a year marked by two notable 
events in Valsky’s hiography: graduation from the 
Riga Polytechnical Institute, and the end of his 
life of careless ease. 

There werd later photographs; hut in these 
Valsky took no pleasure. They lay apart from the 
rest, in a little packet tied with black tape: an- 
other life, void of all hope for the return of the 
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“Yet, suddenly, these hopes had revived, With 
the outbreak of the war, all that had so long 
seemed lost beyond retuin had become once more 
an object of cager expeclation. All Valsky’s 
thoughts had now been concentraled on remain- 
ing alive (no one in town had spent so iany 
hours in the slit trenches as he!) and on preserv- 
ing the decd to his father’s eslate, Locking the 
document into an iron box, he had buried it deep 
in the earth floor of his cellar. Should the house 
burn down, the deed would still be safe. 

Then the Hitlerites had come, and Valsky’s 
hopes had seemed to near fulfilment. Von Wechler 
had promised him every assistance, should he 
prove worthy. Well, and was not Valsky worthy? He 
had tried his very best. All had gone well, too, 
unlil things were spoiled by the obstinacy of those 
cursed workers, who refused to carn their bread 
by honest toil, and by the wild temperament of 
Sonderfiihrer Geiss. 

Valsky cherished no rancour against the Son- 
derfiihrer, Even in his heart of hearts, he was 
afraid to admit the slightest ill feeling. 

At length, realizing that there could be no 
question of his return to the works, Valsky ap- 
plied at the town Kommandantur for a permit to 
leave for the Oryol gubernia and enter into 
possession of his father’s a:tate. 
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After being put off several times, Valsky went 
in to sce Pfaul personally. The Kommandant, 
however, referred him on to Obersturmfihrer von 
Stammer, the SI) chief. And, trembling with secret 
dread, Valsky entered the grim Gestapo building. 

Von Stammer was busy, and Valsky was kept 
in the wailing room for quite a long time. More 
than once, a woman’s heart-rending screams 
reached his ears from the inner office. 

Then the door opendd. Two soldicrs came 
out, dragging an elderly woman helween them. 
The woman’s eycs were shul, and her grey hair 
hung loose and tangled. When Valsky was called 
in, he could not at once ect up from his chair. 

The Oberslurmfihrer received him coldly. 

“I thought you stayed in town to help Ger- 
many achieve her splendid mission. But instead 
you worked very badly,” he said in German. The 
interpreler repeated his speech in Russian. 

Valsky launched inlo wordy explanations. Ile 
spoke in German, which he knew quite well, and 
von Stammer’s mood softened perceptibly. 

“Then I take it you want to help us, to work 
for us. Is that right?” he enquired graciously. 

“Yes, yes, of coursed. I want very much to 
help, very much indced,” cried Valsky, pressing 
a hand to his heart in the plenitude of his emo- 
tion. 
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“What became of your estate under the Bol- 
sheviks?” von Stammer asked. 

“There was a state farm on it.” 

“Then ihere’s no sense in your going there. 
The German commissary service is organizing for- 
mer stale farms inlo German government farms, 
for the time being, to supply our army. We'll find 
you a good posilion here. But still, why did you 
do so badly at the works?” 

Valsky explained that the fault lay in the work- 
ers: that they were lazy, and did not want to 
earn their bread. He made no mention of Geiss. 

“They'll work well enough,” von Stamnazer 
returned, “when we wipe out all the Communists 
and partisans, that they still take orders from. 
In that, you will have to help us.” 

Valsky shrank back, terrified. He feared par- 
tisans more than anything else on earth. 

Von Stammer understood his alarm, 

“Oh, no!” he explained. “You'll he perfectly 
safe. Youll be appointed one of our senior in- 
formers, or residents. Informers will come to you 
at home to deliver their reports, and once a week 
our messenger will come to collect the reporis for 
the polilical inspector. You sce, the informers 
can’t come here, or thd whole town would guess 
what they are. This way, the secret is safe. Well, 
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Valsky thought of requesting time for thought, 
for consultation with his wife; but he glanced at 
the German, and, without a word, took a pen and 
tremulously signed the pledge of secrecy and ac- 
tive service for the SD. 

“Remember,” von Stammer said, instructing 
the new agent in his duties. “that we're interested 
in everything relating to the mood of the towns- 
peopld. Any expression of opinion, however insig- 
nificant it may scem, is important to us. Even 
facial expression. For example, a townsman smiles 
when German soldiers are being buricd. That's 
sufficient. Today he smiles. tomorrow he will 
laugh, and the day after he will be killing our 
soldiers himself. We must destroy, not only par- 
lisans, but potential partisans as well. Is that 
clear?” 

Before leaving, Valsky finally succeeded in ob- 
laining a travelling permit for his wife, so that 
she might ascertain on the spot the condilion of 
his property. He was extremely concerned lest the 
house had been burnt down, or the park de- 
sLroved. 

The visits of the informers began the very next 
day. On Saturday, a messenger came and carried 
off the packet of reports denouncing persous who 
had expressed dissatisfaction with German rule. 

By the lime the second week was up, Valsky 
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found himself quite at home in his new profession. 
He was not overburdened with work, for the num- 
ber of informers reporting to him waa rather 
small: four seedy-looking individuals, all very 
much alike, ringing daily at his door. He would 
scold them when they came empty-handed, and 
praise them when the catch was rich, paying cash 
down for each report according to the established 
price list. 

They were akin to him, thcse people, who had 
concealed their hate so long and so deep down, 
and even now avoided open combal. Indeed, he 
fell a certain envy for them. Should things go 
wrong, they alone would remain unnoticed, unex- 
posed, Valsky adinired the men who worked open- 
ly on the municipal board and in the police; 
hut he did not approve their tactics. Who could 
icll how the fortunes of war might turn? Even a 
femporary capture of the town by the Red Army 
would mean grave peril for all who had acted 
openly, whereas nothing would threaten the cau- 
tious, unobtrvsive informers. 

As time passed, the resident’s relations with 
his informers grew more and more friendly. Never 
before had Valsky heen able to talk so volubly 
and freely. He had had no friends at the works, 
for lack of any common interests with the engi- 
neers surrounaing him. But in these men—former 
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kulaks exiled by Soviet courts for counterrevolu- 
tionary activilies, and one-time Whiteguards who 
had concealed their past through the years of So- 
viet rule--he found fellow creatures, whom he 
could understand and like. 

A note from von Stammer, brought by the 
ustfal messenger, somewhat dampened Valsky’s 
spirits. The Obersturmfiihrer wrote laconically: 

“You're netting small fry. What we want are 
Communists, and above all, partisans.” 

A week passcd. The informers discovered a 
few Communists, but no partisans, The resident's 
rations were reduced by half, 

Another weck passed, with no better success. 
Valsky was summoned to the Gestapo. Von Stam. 
mer received him even more severely than on 
their first acquaintance. He did not offer a chair, 
and Valsky remained standing uncomfortably 
throughout the interview, 

“You don’t know how to work,” von Stammer 
drawled, without troubling to remove the cisarctle 
from between his teeth. “We've given you a good 
network, yet all you catch is small fry. It’s time 
you went after the big game. Get one thing clear: 
if we don’t destroy the partisans, they're liable 
to destroy us. Those banditti are getting more and 
more insolent. They put out leaflets regularly, slan- 
dering the valiant German army.” 
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He handed Valsky a typewritten sheet of pa- 
per, with a red star at the top. The text contained 
a detailed account of the rout of the Germans on 
the approaches to Moscow. 

Valsky could not repress a nervous tremor. 
Here was full confirmation of the rumours he had 
heard concerning the Germans’ reverses at the 
front! The leaflels with the red star at the top 
and the mysterious initials “T.C.” below had nev- 
er lied. This von Stammer knew as well as oth- 
ers, finding the Sovict leaflets a more reliable 
source of information from the front than any 
communiqués issued by the Hillerite general staff. 

“You'll never catch any partisans the way 
you've been going about it,” von Stammer went 
on, when Valsky put the leaflet gingerly down. 
“You must try more subtle methods for getting 
on their track. The thing to do is organized a 
partisan detachment of your own.” 

Valsky stared at him blankly. 

“Yes, organize a delachment of your own,” 
the Obersturmfiihrer repeated. “You can’t angle 
withoul bait. Pick a dependable leader—one of 
your informers, »r some one else you can vouch 
for—and have him get together a‘ group of mal- 
contents. So they won’l suspect anything, you can 
incite them against the Italians. There’s an Italian 
garrison in town. The Italians are very bad al- 
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lies, Our Fiihrer’s forerunner, Napoleon, said of 
them: ‘To keep Italy cowed, you need one di- 
vision; to occupy her, you nced three; but to 
fight in alliance with her, you need ten—to fill 
the breaches in the Italian front.” Do you know what 
the Italians say? Three cities in Russia, they say. 
are impossible to take: Moscow, Leningrad, and 
Olkhovatka, There's a town for you: Ol-khovatka!” 

He laughed. Valsky forced an obsequious 
smile; but his heart was in his throat. Then it 
was true that the German offensive Jhad been 
stopped, that the front was near at hand! Now 
he understood why the informers wanted their 
fees in Soviet money, rather than German marks. 

Von Stammer continued: 

“The Italians need a little teasing, to make 
them fight better. Have your partisan detachment 
raid the Italian garrison and kill a few of their 
men. If you pick a clever leader, he'll be able to 
contact the partisan staff, and other partisan de- 
lachments. His group will grow like a rolling 
snowball. And then well swoop. Only the leader 
will escape, of course. We'll help him get across 
the front to the Reds, to carry on the work for 
us over there. Do you grasp the idea?” 

“Yes. I understand,” Valsky faltered, in his 
heart cursing the day and hour when he had con- 
nected himself with the Gestapo. 
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“Good. If you put the job over, you'll be 
awarded the [fascist badge of honour.” Proudly, 
von Slammer pointed to the black ostrich feather 
emblem on his chest. “If yen don’t, well... .” 

“I will, I will,” babbled Valsky, terrified. 
“Tl do everything you say. I don’t want  any- 
thing much, Just to get back my estate.” 

“For good work, you'll get that too,” the 
Ohersturmfiilrer promised. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


The German command was determined to re- 
store the works machine shop, which hefore the 
war had serviced not only the entire works, but 
also a number of other local enterprises. In pur- 
suil of this aim, the Germans brought in equip- 
ment fron: the most varied sources. Now and 
again new machine tools arrived from Germany. 
The workers would gather around these curiously, 
only to turn away with scornful smiles, exclaim- 
ing: 
“Junk piles, not machines. Belt drives! We'd 
forgotten they exisled!” 

Sometimes, however, the shop received modern 
Soviel machine tools, equipped with individual 
motors. These the Germans captured on the 
railways, in damaged cars which had had to be 
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detached from evacuation trains on route, Of 
those already in the shop, only two were in 
working order. The rest had been skilfully 
wrecked, by unknown hands, the damage generally 
coming to light the first time they were tested. 

The German machines could not be put into 
opcralion until the main transmission syslem had 
bven assembled; and the assembly work advanced 
at a snail's pace. In the meantime, the transinis- 
sion belts began to disappear, first from the shop, 
then from behind the locked doors of the store- 
room. 

The Hitlerites raged and fumed. They arrested 
filters, turners, assembly crews. They shot sever- 
al, as a warning Lo the rest. But belts continued 
to disappear, and machines to break down. Could 
arrest or excculion frighten those to whom the 
shop had become a prison, and life ilself—-slow 
death? 

Two women were caught selling lengths of old 
belting at the market placc. They were arrested 
and thrown into concentration camp. Belts ceased 
to appear in the inarket. But they continued to 
disappear from the shop. 

Punishment overtook even the German fore- 
man who had been assigned to thd shop from one 
of the military labour unils. For negligence and 
oversight, he was packed off to the front. 
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A new multiple drilling machine for armour 
plate arrived. Works owner von Wechter and 
Gestapo chief von Stammer, with a group of 
oflicers. came to the shop tu witness the machine’s 
first test run. Works manager Simakovsky  fol- 
lowed, at a respectful distance, As always when 
Germans were present, his accustomed arrogance 
had disappeared, yielding place to an anxious 
subserviency. 

Entering the shop, von Wechier turned 
straighlL lo the new machine, without so much as 
a glance at the workers thronging around _ it. 
The sight of the huge mechanism. brought a smile 
of satisfaction to his lips. 

A similar satisfaction lit the features of 
foreman Vorobyov, a lean old man with a little, 
goalish heard. Stepping noiselessly in his high 
felt hoots, Vorobyov hobbled slowly around the 
machine, paused for a moment to brush imagi- 
nary dust from the metal plate on the front, 
inscribed UZTM,* then took his place at the 
controls. 

Von Wechter paused to admire the hermeti- 
cally sealed reducl‘on gear box. Through the 
thick glass, by the light of specially arranged 

* UZTM— initials of the Uralsky zavod tyazholovo | 


mashinostroyeniva (Urals HNeavy Machine Building Works). 
—Trans. 
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electric bulbs, he could see the cogwheels, in 
their bath of oil. This type of gear box was 
built to work for many years without replace- 
ment of any part. 

Vorobyov kept brushing dust away, even 
where there was no dust—from the controls, from 
the very drills. 

“Toadying, the old rat,” one of the workers 
whispered to Pyotr Prasolov. “Under our own 
rule he was first in the shop, and he wants to be 
first now too!” 

Completing his inspection of the machine, von 
Wechter glanced at the foreman and nodded 
haughtily. 

Without an instant’s delay, Vorobyov pressed 
the starter. 

The motor began to hum, picking up speed. 
The cogwheels began to revolve. And suddenly a 
loud crack sounded in the gear box, The electric 
bulbs went out. Broken gear teeth and spattering 
oil came flying out through the shattered glass. 
The motor, freed of its burden, roared furiously, 
and the toothless gear whcels spun lo a stop. 

Vorobyov moved away with a puzzled air. He 
wiped his forehead with a big, checkered hand- 
kerchief. 

Von Wechter, cursing frantically, strode up 
to the foreman. For some minutes they faced one 
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another silently: German baron, and Russian 
worker. Then the baron’s hand dropped slowly 
into his pocket. Everyone noliced this—everyone 
but Smakovsky, who was still at a respectful 
distance. Suddenly, Smakovsky darted up to the 
old man, seized him by the beard, and jerked 
his head forward, bending him almost to the 
ground. Vorubyov grimaced wilh pain, but imme- 
diately pulled himself free and straightened up. 
And then occurred what none of the watchers 
could have expected. The foreman spat straight 
into the works manager's face. 

Two I[litlerite soldiers sprang on the old man 
and began to beat hia. 

Pyolr shuddered at cvery blow, as though it 
were he that was being struck. 

A broad-shuuldered young worker—-a_ form- 
er apprentice of Vorobyov'’s--pushed forward 
through the crowd, Hlis face was distorted with 
anger, Pyotr noticed a heavy hammer in_ his 
hand. 

“Drop it. Gudovich,” Pyotr whispered. “Keep 
your head o. You can’t do any good that 
way.” 

But Gudovich jostled stubbornly ahead. Pyotr 
seized the hammer and wrenched it away. 

Noticing movement among the workers, the 
Hitlerites ordered them to disperse. The 
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crowd moved back a few steps, but did not 
break up. 

Von Stammer issued an order in German, and 
strode away towards the exit. The others fol- 
lowed hastily, two soldiers dragging the uncon- 
scious foreman by the arms along the cement 
floor. : 
Someone was sobbing overhead. Pyotr looked 
up. It was the girl who ran the crane, high up 
in her cab. Setting his jaws. Pyotr turned away 
and went hack to his work place. 

“Clench your teeth till they crumble but keep 
yourself in hand.” he told himself grimly. 

Gradually, the workers drifted apart. 

Half an hour laler, a squad of soldiers armed 
with automatic rifles surrounded the damaged 
machine. Only when the soldiers were in place 
did von Slammer appear, followed by Geiss and 
Smakovsky. The works manager ordered Gudovich 
to assemble a crew of fillers and open up 
the gear box, so that the cause of the trouble 
could be determined. Pyotr Prasolov madc hin- 
self one of this crew. No one had called for him. 
He came himself. Gudovich glanced at him, as 
though in understanding, and said nothing. 

One of the fitters bent over the opening, fish- 
ing the broken gcar teeth out of the oil bath and 
dropping them onto a sheet of roofing iron 
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which had been dragged up to the foot of the 
machine. 

“That’s all,” he said finally, straightening up. 
Reaching for some waste, he began to wipe the 
lubricating oil from his arm and shoulder. 

Smakovsky turned to Gudovich, commanding: 

“You look.” 

Gudovich began to search at the bottom of 
the gear box. His fingers touched metal: a small 
nut, with notched, uneven edges. Noiselessly, he 
shifted it to the farthest corner of the box. Pull- 
ing out his arm, he reported: 

“Nothing there.” 

“Now you,” Smakovsky ordered, beckoning to 
another of the filters. 

Almost at once, the worker’s groping fingers 
shifted the nut. Iron scraped against iron. 

Prasolov sliffened with apprehension. 

Geiss dartcd to the fitter’s side. 

“There’s nothing there,” the man said glumly, 
turning away. 

Geiss began to unbutton his coat. 

Prasolov stepped up quickly and thrust in 
his arm, The thick sleeve of his padded jacket 
stuck in the narrow opening, and he had some 
difficulty in pushing it through. 

Again iron scraped against iron. The workers 
waited breathlessly. Gudovich was tense and pale. 
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Von Stammer came closer, glancing significantly 
at his soldiers. 

“Scoundrels! Sons of bitches!” Prasolov 
shouted, pulling out his arm. Again his sleeve 
stuck in the opening, but no one moved to help 
him. “Is that the way you search? Just look at 
this!” 

With an effective gesture, he laid down on the 
sheet of iron—another broken tooth. 

Geiss turned away. A moment later, however, 
evidently changing his mind, he threw off his coat 
and bent over the opening. 

Gudovich cast an anxious glance at Pyotr. 

The Sonderfiihrer scarched long and painstak- 
ingly at the bottom of the box; but there was 
nothing there. .Turning to von Stammer, he 
shrugged perplexedly. 

The cause of the trouble could not be deter- 
mined. 

Leaving the shop, von Stammer ordered 
Vorobyov released. Soon the old man came limp- 
ing in, almost too weak to stand. Gudovich went 
up to him, and they sat down together beside 
the wrecked machine. Fingering the broken gear 
teeth, Vorobyov said: 

“Good work, Kolya, dh?” 

The tecth were ground to perfection. 

“Very,” Gudovich agreed. “They can’t come 
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anywherd near it, over there.” And he pointed 
at the German machines. 

Vorobyov smiled. 

“It’s not that work I :nean, but this,” he re- 
turned, taking up a handful of the iron frag- 
ments. “A good job, ch?” 

They zat thete together for a long’ time, 
examining the broken gears and talking quietly. 

Then the old man felt faint. Gudovich helped 
him to the office, where he lay down on a bench 
to rest. 

Pyotr Prasolov was very happy at Vorobyov’s 
safe relurn to the shop. Ile considered himself 
responsible for the old foreman’s life. 

Jt had all begun a month before, when Pyotr 
searched out the little house, not far from the 
Novy siding, where foreman Vorobyov lived with 
his wife and grandson. There had been no con- 
venient building sites in town at the time when 
the old man put up his home, and so he had 
decided to settle here, “In the fresh air and not 
too far from the graveyard,” as he half-scriously 
explained his choice. 

For some 1u:me, Prasolov and his host talked 
at random—about the new order, the IlJitlcrites’ 
hrutalities, the news from the front, the lack of 
food, the situation at the works. The old man 
put many  juestions about the machine shop, 
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which he had not visited since the occupation. 
Pyotr talked lightly of one thing and another; 
but Vorobyov gucssed at once that something 
serious lay bchind this visit. When his wife left 
the room. he put the question bluntly: 

“Now tell me what youre here for. Not just 
visiling, in times like this.” 

Looking straight into the old man’s eyes, 
Pyotr took the plunge: 

“Fyodor Pafnutyevich, the underground Town 
Commiltee needs your help.” 

“The Town Committee?” Vorobyov. cried. at 
once aroused and disappuinted. The Town Com- 
miltee. he had imagined. should be made up of 
mature, respected Icadeis, men like Gayevoi, or 
Kravehenko. Yet here was his own apprentice, a 
rowdy youngster, claiming to represent it. 

Glancing suspiciously at Pyotr, however, Vo- 
robyov suddenly noliced a new, hard line at the 
corner of his mouth. a new severity in his eyes. 
“Well, well,” he reflected amazedlv, “How the 
lad has matured in this short time!” 

“The Town Committee of the Bolshevik under- 
around.” Pyotr repeated. 

“And what may the Committee want with my 
poor bones?” 

“We can’t do anything with the automatic 
machine tools,” Pyotr confessed. “The old-type 
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machines give us no trouble. We steal parts out 
of them, or slit the belts. But now they’ve 
brought two Odessa milling machines, and we’re 
stuck, You can’t get near them. A sentry by 
each machine. And they keep them in a special 
aisle, wilh another sentry at the entrance. What 
can we do?” 

Shrugging helplessly, the old man replied: 

“But what good can I do you, Pyotr? I 
couldn’t even make it to the works.” 

“There's no need for you to come to the 
works, Fyodor Pafnutyevich. You know yourself, 
how long the trains stand around at the sidings. 
The coal is German, and the engines don’t like it, 
any more than we like the fascist rule.” 

“I get the idea,’ Vorobyov broke in, chuck- 
ling delightedly. “I understand. Good heads you’ve 
got, in the Town Committee! Good heads. They 
know who can help.” And, his voice breaking 
wilh emolion, he added, “Many thanks to them-~ 
remembering the old man. What a fool J was not 
to think of jit myself, with the machines standing 
here, right under my nose, for weeks on end! 
Just an old fool.” 

“Any tools needed?” Pyotr asked. 

“Tools?” The old man’s tone was almost 
angry. “Where'd yeu ever see a workman with no 
tools of his own at home? Go take a look in the 
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shed. I have more stuff out there than got left 
behind in the shop tool room, anyway.” 

From that day on, Prasolov knew that any 
machine tool arriving in the shop with a cross 
chalked on it was a dead letter, requiring no 
more worry on his part. 

The multiple spindle drilling machine carried 
Vorobyov’s mark; but it so turned out that the 
Germans, Icarning from someone about this high- 
ly-skilled mechanic, brought the old man to the 
shop and ordered him to prepare the machine for 
operation. 

Now that Vorobyov had been released, Pyotr 
felt much better. The old man had been crueliy 
heaten; but he was alive, and free. Only—-what 
to do now, when new machine tools arrived? Vo- 
robyov could no longer carry on his nocturnal 
visits to the siding. He would be watched. Thal 
was what they had released him for. 

Hearing footsteps behind him, Pyotr took up 
a wrench and set to work. Someone pauscd at 
his side. It was Gudovich. 

“What a master of his trade!” Gudovich 
whispered enthusiastically. “Such skill and under- 
standing! He did the job by night, don’t forget, 
and yet he knew just how to tell the direction 
of revolution, and the point where the greatest 
damage could be done. I thought I was pretty 
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good, but I’ve a long way to go to catch up 
with the old man. And how many of us he’s 
trained, too, in his dav. There’s a life to he en- 
vied!” 

“Who's that you're talking about?” asked 
Pyotr indifferently, his eyes glued to his work. 

He rather disliked Gudovich, and had never 
thought him a pood comrade. ‘Though known as 
a compelent job setter and as a diligent student 
at the works evening school. Gudovich had always 
been unpopular ainsng his comrades in the shop, 
who considered him 1 conceited and arrogant 
young fellow. 

“Drop it, Pyotr, You know whom T mean,” 
Gudovich returned, taking no offence at Prasolov’s 
tone. “Fyodor Pafnutyevich has been giving me 
full instructions. He can’t carry on any longer, 
they've crippled him so. ‘I gave you my knowl. 
edge.’ he says. ‘and now T hand you on my task. 
Change your trade for a while, from setiing to 
upselling.’” There’s only one thing bothers me: 
why I never thought of it myself! Only if it was 
me, I wouldn’t have put a nut in there--Id have 
stuck in a hana grenade. Wouldn’t it just have 
blown!” 

Pyotr looked up. Gudovich’s eyes gleamed 
with such genuine feeling that mistrust became 
impossible. 
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“And now show me that nut,” Gudovich whis- 
pered, winking slyly. 

After a wary glance around the shop, Pyotr 
produced the nut fiom an inner pocket. 

For a long time Gudovich stood. silently ex 
amining this battered bit of metal. by means of 
which an enormous machine had been rendered 
useless. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 


After a thotoneh examination, the doctor 
turned away and said: 

“You can go on with vour arlivities.” 

These were tlie first words he had pronounced 
in all his visils. 

When the doctor had Icft. Sergei Petrovich 
tclephoned Pfaul, then dressed and went oul- 
doors. His head swam with evcilement. with weak- 
ness, with the freshness of the winter air. He 
paused to stare at the snow, while and eliticring 
in the sun. Never hefore had he seen such unsul- 
lied snow in an iron and steel town. When the 
works was runing, the snow could not be clean. 

An unaccustomed stillness hung over the works 
territory. Only from the direction of the distant 
machine shop did a faint rumbling indicate that 
a big crane was in operation. 
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Gradually hastening his step, Krainev made 
his way to the ccntral street of the works settle- 
ment, Empty shells of what had once been houses. 
Heaps of rubble inside, with rusty bed heads 
protruding from the crushed brick and plaster. 
Once cozy rooms, laid open to the sireet, some 
with the paint or wallpaper still intact: pink, 
blue, green. It was an appalling spectacle. 

But more appalling still were the buildings 
which had escaped destruction. These were plas- 
tered wilh new signs: “Galaktionov, Esq., Dry- 
goods Emporium”; “Semenikhin’s Bar and Res- 
taurant”; ‘Germania Cinema Palace”; “District Po- 
lice Headquarters.” Next to the district police was 
an institution with no sign over ils entrance—only 
a big red lantern, swaying gently in the wind. 

Sergei Petrovich hurried on to the next corner, 
whence he could see the stacks of the power sta- 
tion. Smoke was rising over them! He stood as 
though in a trance, watching the wind catch up 
the smoke and blow it towards the town. 

A rumbling and clattering around the corner 
brought him to himself. Tractors crawled past, 
towing two damag:d tanks: the first, with a gaping 
hole in its thick side armour; the second, with its 
turret smashed into a shapeless mass of steel. 

“To he repaired at the works,” Krainev 
reflected bitterly. 
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Over the gates of the works, the old inscrip- 
tion, “State Iron and Steel Works,” had been 
replaced by a small, hastily daubed signboard: 
“Baron von Wechler. Iron Works.” Soldiers in 
mouse-grey overcoats. armed with automatics, paced 
up and down before the entrance. 

When Krainev named himself to the polilsai 
on duty, the man stared al him incredulously for 
a moment, then silently moved aside to let him 
pass. 

“Must have heard about me,” Sergci Petro- 
vich reflected, with a grim smile. “Probably 
thought I was dead and buried.” 

He strode briskly up the asphalt walk to the 
administration building. How many times he had 
passed this way—now hurrying to the shop, 
now returning homewards, with that satisfying 
fecling of work well done which eliminates all 
weariness, 

Soon he reached the familiar square in front of 
the administration building. It was here that he 
had first seen the Germans. His heart beat faster 
as he entered the building and mounted the stairs 
to the second floor. He began to pant for breath. 
Physical weakness, perhaps, after long weeks in 
bed; or perhaps it was nervous strain. He walked 
very slowly down the hall, trying to get his 
breathing back to normal. In what had been thd 
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director's waiting room, he found a German 
officer on duty. Curtly stating his name, Krainev 
went straight to the oflice door and threw it 
open. 

Von Wechter sat behind th. desk, sprawled 
in the director's armchair. Before the desk stood 
a young hoy, barcheaded, in torn, grease-stained 
overalls. 

“Twenly times the lash,” von Wechter said 
to the soldier standing just inside the door. 

“For a lighter?” cried the youngster, close to 
tears. “I didn’t steal it. I made it, myself. My 
mother asked me to. There's nothing to light the 
stove with,” 

“Out!” von Wechter ordered brusquely; and. 
the soldier pushed the boy out of the room. 

Von Wechter turned enquiting eyes on the 
stranecr in the doorway. 

“My name is Krainev,” Sergei Petrovich 
explained. “I’m an engineer. [I’ve come to ask 
ahout a position at the works.’ 

A spark of interest appcared in von Wech- 
ter's eyes. 

“I haff much beard from you.” he said. “You 
safe for us the power slation. You are to us the 
friend. Herr Pfaul hass told me, But you wass 
the chief from the open-hearth shop. Why iss that 
shop so hard blown up?” 
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“{had no hand in blowing up my shop. And 
what I saved for you was far more important. 
The power station is the master key to the whole 
works,” 

Von Wechter reflected briefly. Then he an- 
nounced : 

“You are appuint for the*manager from the 
machine shop.” 

“But Pm a metallurgist, not a mechanic,” 
Krainev objected. 

“A metallurgist ] am not need. 1 am need a 
strong hand. to kill the bacillus from Bolshevism. 
I wass think the Russian worker iss loafer. Now 
I understand: he iss saboteur, We imust make 
him to woth, so” -von Wechter seized a small 
bronze figure of a steel worker thal slood on 
the desk. and clenched his fist around it savage- 
ly. “So must we make, to hold und not — let 
luose. You are the manager from the machine 
shop. For gut work will you receif gut pay, 
promotion, und decoration for Eastern countries. 
Later can you haff small factory from your 
own.” 

Krainev left the oflice with mingled satisfac: 
tion and disappointment. It was well that he 
had received access to the works. He would now 
be able to contact comrades from the under- 
ground, and, with their help, to destroy the 
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power station. But it was disappointing that the 
station itsclf remained outside his official sphere 
of duly. Krainev did not yet know that access 
to the power stalion was forbidden even to the 
works manager. 

For several days Sergei Petrovich spent most 
of his time in the machine shop office, studying 
the lists of workers. Then, one afternoon, he as- 
sembled. all the men outside the tool room, where 
shop meelings and rallids had always been held. 

By this time Krainev had begun to grow ac- 
customed to the looks of open hostility flashed 
after him by one worker or another as he passed 
through the shop. But now he faced them all at 
once; and in every pair of eyes he read the same 
unconcealed and bitter hatred. Enemy guns would 
have been easier to face than this penctraling, 
annihilating stare. | 

For some minutes he did not speak. 

“Well, what have you got to say for your- 
self?” a mocking voice called from the crowd. 

How to begin? How to address them? He 
felt an almost unconqucrable urge to call them, 
as always, “comr'des.” But that, of coursc, was 
out of the qucstion. 

“Citizens workers,” he forced out at last; and 
even this form of address, he noticed, caused -a 
ripple of surprise. 
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Pausing, he lit a cigarette. The workers were 
following his every movement. He felt that they 
all noticed how the match shook in his _ fin- 
gers. 

. “Im going to establish order in this shop,” 
he continued. “Beginning today—beginning now, 
any damage to machines will be answered for by 
the one who is really guilty.” 

“How are you going to find him?” somcone 
shouted. 

“That Pll tell cach of you personally, after 
the meeting. [ll sec you in my office, one at a 
time, by order of your timecard numbers.” 

“Sure, it’s easier one by one!” came a loud 
voice from a far corner. 

The rest of the day was spent on this recep- 
tion of the workers. As cach came in, Krainev 
would ask his name and number and check them 
on the lists. Then, with the greatest firnmess he 
could muster, he would say: 

“I suppose you’ve heard about coupled _bri- 
gades, on the railways. We're going to have the 
same thing here. You’re in charge of machine 
tool number twenty-three. You and your partner 
answer for il, shift by shift. If it breaks down in 
your shift, you go to the Gestapo. If it breaks 
down in your partner’s shift, he gocs to the 
Gestapo. Sign your name.” 
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He played the part well, as the loathing in 
the workers’ eyes eloquently testified. 

They would sign the lists, opposite the num- 
bers of thcir machines, and leave; and Krainev 
would look afler them with jubilant admiration. 
He was proud of them. These were true, Soviet 
spiriis. The enemy had not succeeded in crushing 
them, and never would succeed. 

When the last worker Ieft, Sergci Petrovich 
crumpled up the lists and threw them into the 
burning stove. Should he be killed, no one must 
find them, to usc against the workers. 

Fle sat for a while atthe desk, his head sunk in 
his hands, then got up and sct out for the open- 
hearth shop. It was high time he found someune 
who could help him to get in touch with Teplova. 

Coming up onlo the charging level, he paused 
involuntarily, shocked by the grim scene of devas- 
tation which opened before him. 

All that remained of the furnaces were their 
metal ribs, protruding, twisted) and rust-caten, 
fron: among disorderly heaps of crumbled brick. 
Over the ruins of No. 3 loomed the huge block 
of mctal that had been the last heat. Where No. 5 
had stood, everything remained as on that faleful 
night when the life of the works had ceased: the 
testing spoon, dropped by the furnace door, and 
a pile of dolomite, brought up in preparation 
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for the next heat. Months of dampness had trans- 
formed the dolomite into a light, fluffy powder. 

Voices sounded from the express laboratory. 
Sergei Petrovich looked in al the open door. 

On a bench by the window sat Opanasenko 
and Sasha, absorbed in conversation. At the 
sound of foolsteps, both sprang to their feel, as 
though caught in some misdemeanour. 

“Sergei Petrovich,” Opanasenko mumbled con- 
fusedly. His lips curved in a welcoming smile; 
but at once, remembering, he frowned sombrely. 

Sasha tried to slip ou! of the room, Krainev 
blocked the way. 

An awkward silence fell. 

Krainev was the first to break it. 

“Could you go out for a minute, Ippolit 
Yevstigneyevich,” he requested, in the friendly 
lone he had always used with the head foreman. 

“No, I couldn’t,” Opanasenko replied deter- 
minedly. “I'm the manager here. The machine 
shop is your grounds now, and you can just go 
there to order folks around. You and I are equal 
now. You can’t boss me any more. 

“So thal’s how it is,” Krainev thought sadly. 
“So it wasn’t just your house you were out to 
save. It was power you wanted, the right to 
command.” 


Aloud, he said: 
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“I just wanted a word alone with Sasha, 
here, to see if he wouldn’t shift over to my shop. 
I need a clever youngster like him.” 

“Not on your life!” Sasha flashed angrily, 
still trying vainly to push out of the room. 

And Opanascnko remarked, with a great show 
of dignity: 

“You might have asked me about that first. 
That’s the way such things are done: between man- 
ager and manager. Decent folk don’t go around 
stealing each other’s workers, I need a_ clever 
youngster myself.” 

“Look here, Ippolit Yevstigneyevich,”’ Krainev 
returned, as mildly as he could, “can’t you do 
me that much of a favour? Just a minule or two, 
to talk to the boy alone.” 

With an anxious glance at Sasha, Opanasenko 
left the room. 

When he was gone, Krainev looked searchingly 
into the boy’s eyes. Sasha bore his gaze stead- 
ily. 

“Give this note to Valya Teplova,” Krainev 
said, holding out an envelope. 

Sasha turned palc, but replied, without an 
instant’s hesitation: 

“I don’t know any Valya Teplova.” 

Sergei Petrovich could not restrain a smile. 


With a sudder swift movement, he thrust the 
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envelope into Sasha’s pocket; and before the boy 
could collect his thoughts, he was out of the 
room and striding down the charging level. But 
Sasha immediately darted in pursuit. 
“Take your note!” he cried, throwing the 
envelope after Krainev. “Teplova! What next?” 
And he disappeared behind one of the fur- 


naces. 
CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


After that last interview at the Gestapo, 
Valsky lost all peace of mind. He was very 
anxious to carn the favour and gratitude of the 
German authorilics; but at the same time he 
feared the vengeance of Sovict palriols, The news 
from the front was disquieling: on the approaches 
to Moscow, the Germans were fleecing; in the 
Donbas, their advance had been halied in the 
vicinity of Olkhovatka. 

Night after night, when the informers had 
come and gone and Valsky remained alone (his 
wife having left to visit their ecslate), he would 
go to bed in a state of nervous tension that kept 
him, tossing sleeplessly till dawn. 

A week passed. The informers, fearing expo- 
sure, stubbornly refused to undertake the forma- 
lion of the required pseudo-partisan detachment. 
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Valsky urged and pleaded, plied them with vodka, 
promised rewards—but all in, vain. 

On Saturday the messenger came and took 
the weck’s reports. An hour later, he came again, 
with a brief note from von Stainmcr: “I give 
you one more week.” 

This was the last straw. Valsky’s nerves were 
reduced to such a state that he had to give up 
shaving, because the razor wobbled crazily in 
his trembling fingers. 

And then, of a sudden, his star seemed to rise 
again. 

A few minutes before curfew, one evening, 
somcone knocked at Valsky’s front door. It was 
an unexpected visitor: Pivovarov, whom Valsky 
had not scen or heard of since the occupation. 
Gaunt, ragged, unshaven, he made a miserablo 
picture. 

Valsky welcomed hin heartily. setting oul 
food and a full decanter of vodka. Yet they hed 
not been too fricudly in the old days, when 
they worked together in the open-hearth shop. 
Pivovarov had done his hest to earn the man- 
agers favour, sncering cynically, in private con- 
versation, at all that he enthused over in public; 
but Valsky had always held warily aloof. 

This time, Pivovarov felt his way cautiously. 
Only after several drinks was his tongue unloosed. 
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“T’ve come to you for advice, Ksenofont Petro- 
vich,” he said finally. “You're the only person in 
town I can talk to openly.” 

And he went on to relate how he and Loba- 
chov had conspired to save the power station for 
the Germans. Afler the fuses had been fired, and 
Nechayev and Lobachov had run off—the former 
to the administration building, the latter to his 
home—he, Pivovarov, had entered the station and 
snipped off the burning ends. After the second 
firing, he had succeeded in repeating this opera- 
tion. Krainev had caught him at it, but he had 
fooled Krainev with a forged note. Alter Krainev 
left, he had removed the detonators and set fire 
to the cases of ammonite, to make their explosion 
impossible, All had gone well. As soon as the 
Germans entered the town, he and Lobachov 
had had a few drinks, to celebrate. But morning 
had brought Krainev, with several German sn)- 
diers. Krainev had shot Lobachov point-blank, 
and Pivovarov had barely managed to csvape 
down the back stairs. Thoroughly frightened, he 
had left town, and spent all these months in 
hiding in a distant village. 

What clse could he have done? Not come 
to the Germans, certainly, when they were hunt- 
ing him! Denounce Krainev? But who would 
have believed him, when Krainev had anticipated 
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him and Lobachov, had gaincd the Germans’ 
complete confidence? 

Then had come the news of Krainev's death, 
and Pivovarov had relurncd to town. But Krai- 
nev, it lranspired, was not dead. He was still 
alive, still dangerous. Pivovarov was in despair. 

“I simply don't know what to do, Ksenofont 
Petrovich,” he concluded. “I’m afraid to go ito 
the Germans, I’m afraid of bumping into Krainev. 
I've nothing to live on. It’s shipwreck, Ksenofont 
Petrovich.” 

Muddled with drink, he did not notice the 
new glitter in Valsky’s cyes. 

When Pivovarov fell asleep, huddled up on 
a couch in the parlour, Valsky began to pace the 
room wilh hurried step, unable io control his 
exultalion. 

“What a find!” he whispered jubilantly. “Now 
Ill get even with you. Comrade Krainev!” 

There was no one in the world whom Valsky 
hated as he haled Krainev. Who bul Krainev had 
brought the work of the shop up lo normal 
in one short month, demonstrating to all that 
Valsky’s adminis.ration had been utterly incom- 
petent? Who but Krainev had mastcred a new 
and most difficult armour steel from the first 
heat, thereby gaining tremendous prestige through- 
out the works? 
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Doubting from the first that Krainev could 
be sincere in his service to the Germans, Valsky 
had thus far scen no possibility of proving his 
suspicions. Now, all was clear. Krainev was 
playing a double game. 

Valsky felt a passionate desire to be present 
al Kraincv’s examination—to question hin hin- 
self, and force a confession by whalever means 
might be required. 

“Tt won't be so easy to trip him up,” Valsky 
reflected. “ITe’s credited with saving the pow- 
er staiion, and now he’s pulling the machine 
shop into shape. But what's all thal, compared 
wilh the live evidence asleep right here on my 
couch!” 

He glanced almost tenderly at the drunkenly 
snoring Pivovarov-—a verilable gift of fate! And 
suddenly another happy thought occurred: 

“There’s the man lo lead my ‘partisan’ de- 
tachment! Who could be better? He always made 
himself out a patriot, and he’s been hunted by 
the Germans, too.” 

Valsky poured himself a glass of vodka, and 
sulped it down. Now he would live! Now the 
Germans would reward him as he deserved. 
would return him his eslate. 

“I's mine, mine, mine!” he whispered 
ardently. 
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What a shame, however, that lifc, real life, 
was returning to him so late! 

Ile went to the mirrur and stood for a long 
time examining his puffy, wrinkled face, with the 
line of greying bristle on the upper lip. 

In the morning Valsky made Pivovarov repeat 
his story, and wrole it down word for word. 
Then, after another drink, they appointed their 
next mecting, and Pivovarov left. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIGHT 


Works dircctor Rotov had never been able to 
find a chief engincer who would suit his require- 
ments and with whom he could gel along peace- 
ably. Rotov applied criterions of his own to cach 
new appointee; and his crilerions were never 
salisfied. We wanted a talented chicf engineer, 
and a submissive one. But these two qualilics scl- 
dom go together. Complaisant docility, he found, 
distinguished only the mediocre: and _ gifted 
engincers invariably proved refractory and _ sclf- 
willed. In either case, a clash was inevilable. 
Dorile appointees failcd to satisfy the dircclor 
because they could not cope with their work; 
talented ones—because they refused him uncondi- 
tional obedience. 
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Rotov himself, before his directorship, had 
worked for many years as a rank-and-file engi- 
neer. 

Graduating with honours from a metallurgical 
instilule, where he had combined brilliant study 
wilh active leadership in the Party organization, 
Rotov had caused a sudden furor by requesting 
an assisnment to a blast furnace shop, in’ the 
capacity of furnaceman’s helper. 

. “As an ordinary helper? Why?” demanded 
the members of the board assigning the graduates 
to their first positions. 

“At the blast furnace? Why, when you've 
specialized in open-hearth?”? demanded an _ eni- 
nent professor, who had vainly urged Rotov to 
stay on al the institute for posigraduate sindy. 

*Vrecisely because [’ve specialized in’ open- 
hewth” Rotov answered. “T know that field. I 
ean do the melter’s job, and I can do the fore- 
man’s, Now I want to Iearn the ins and outs of 
blast furnace production too, and just as thor- 
oughly.” 

This decision had taken shape in Rotov’s 
mind after an incident observed at the works to 
which he had been sent for student practice two 
or three years before. 

During Rotov’s practice period, this works 
was visited hy the head of the Central Board— 
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laler to be appointed People’s Commissar of the 
Iron and Steel Industry. Accompanied by Valsky, 
the hysterically vociferous shop manager, the 
visilor made the rounuy of the open-hearth fur- 
naces, pausing lenglhily at cach. When they 
reached the furnace at which Rotov was working 
as first helper, Valsky glanced at the assay just 
taken, and, lo demonstrate his efficiency, demand- 
ed contempluously of the foreman: 

“What are you holding the heat up for? 
Can't you sce il’s ready?” 

The foreman was a touchy old veteran, who 
had always detested the shop manager for his 
conlempluous alliltude towards the actual proc- 
esses of production; for the fact that he had never 
in his life tapped a heat of steel; for the 
purely administrative measures by which he tried 
to run the shop. Smiling grimly into his bushy 
moustache, the old man thrust the slag skimmer 
into Valsky’s hand and said: 

“If you think it’s ready, Ksenofont Petrovich, 
you can tap il yourself.” 

He turned on his heel and stumped away, 
leaving Valsky dumbfounded and helpless. 

The chicf of the Central Board smiled, barely 
perceptibly, but made no comment. 

Valsky finally pulled himself together. Seek- 
ing the simplest way out of his predicament, 
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he sent a messenger to fetch another fore- 
man. 
But the head of the Central Board took the 
skimmer from Valsky’s nerveless fingers, and 
ordered a new assay taken. When ihe spoon 
was brought up, he skimmed uff the slag crust 
with a quick, praclised movement—-and. frowning 
disgustedly, ordered the gas turned higher. Only 
half an hour later did he pronounce the heat 
ready for tapping. 

Later, Rotov learned that the head of the 
Central Board, when already a gruduate engineer, 
had gone to work as a rank-and-file teemer, and 
then risen gradually, rung by rung, up the entire 
production ladder. Such all-round experience, 
Rotov quickly realized, was indispensable for the 
engineer of the new school. From that time on, 
he utilized every moment of his sludent practice 
periods to the full; and by the time he graduat- 
ed he had already carried ont successfully the 
duties of foreman in a small open-hearth shop. 
On receiving his diploma as a steel metalluryist, 
he firmly made up his mind to attain an cqually 
exhaustive knowledge of all the other aspects of 
iron and steel production. Ife was confident that 
important work awailed him in fulure; and he 
went about preparing himself for this work with 
the unhurried thoroughness of a deep-sea naviga- 
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tor making ready for a distant and protracted 
voyage. 

Rotovy, even in youth, had the appearance of 
a man born to organize and command. People 
stopped io stare when thes saw him hauling sand 
in the blast furnace shep, his massive figure 
standing out in strange contrast to that of the 
wiry youngster dving the same work beside him. 
But he did not haul sand long. He soon became 
blast furnaceman, and laler foreman. His _ shift 
advanced rapidly to first place, and was awarded 
the shop banner, which it held tenaciously from 
that lime forth. Then Rotov was offered the post 
of assistant shop manager. This he persistently 
refused. He needed free time, of which an admin- 
istrative post would rob him. His shift over, 
he would take a hasty meal in the shop dining 
room and hurry off 10 some other part of the 
works. Now in one shop, now in another. he 
would spend as much as five or six hours daily 
in an intensive study of plant and processes. A 
problem which particularly interested him was 
that of the causes of delays and breakdowns; 
and he devoied much time to a quest for ways 
and means of their prevention. Hearing of a 
proltracled heat in the open-hearth shop, or of 
damaged rollers in one of the mills, he would 
hurry to the spot and observe attentively the 
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measures taken io rencw nomnal production. 
Aside from such interruplions, however, his work 
was very systematic. Having chosen a definite 
shop, he would concentrate his entire effort on it, 
visiling it daily until he had learned all that 
interesilcd him there. This made things more 
convenicnl, as the worxers in the shop would 
soon grow accustomed to his presenre, and he 
could be al ease with them. He was generally 
taken for a student on practice work, and_ this 
impression he did not trouble to correct. 

One of his former classmates, already risen 
to the post of blooming mill shop manager. onve 
asked him, half in jest, half in earnest: 

“Why don’t you shift to the engineering 
department, Leonid, as a breakdown insprctor? 
That secms to be your hobby. Or are you training 
yourself for the job of chief enginver?” 

Without a hint of a smile, Rotov answered: 

“You’ve guessed it. J am. And I know [ll 
make a good chief engincer, too, whereas you.... 
You don’t cven seem to be making a good shop 
manager.” 

The blooming mill shop manager flushed. His 
shop was not working well. Stoppages were 
frequent, and spoilage high. 

In revenge, he publicly dubbed Rotov “chief 
engineer in training.” The name_ stuck; but 
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Rotov was neither offended nor embarrassed 
by it. 

The years rolled on. Rotov was in no hurry, 
and no one hurried him. He continued his work, 
his visits to other shops, his insatiable reading. 
He had no family to support. Un the contrary, 
his father, a template maker at the Krasny 
Putilovets works, earned quite enough to be able 
to help the young engineer in case of need. 

Girls were irresistibly attracted to Rotov, 
though he could hardly be called handsome. He 
had a large, bulging forehead, over wide-set 
eyes; a blunt, stubborn nose; heavy lips, detcr- 
minedly set; coarse, unruly hair—nothing, it 
mighl scem, to please the eye. But there was a 
strength within him, clearly to be sensed in his 
firm gait, in his confident, unhurried manner of 
specch, in his entire figure—a strength which 
drew and conquered. 

He, too, was attracted al times; but nothing 
ever came of it. Girls will not long be interested 
in a young man who can spare them only one 
evening a week, They would soon be drawn away 
by other admirers, less occupied and more atten- 
tive. 

And yet, in the end, one girl gave him her 
heart without demanding that he give up his 
work. 
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For a long time, Rotov painstakingly evaded 
parfeipation in the gencral life of the works, 
begrudging the hours this would cut from his 
already ‘crowded day. At length, he was sum- 
moned to the Party committee and asked to 
explain himself. 

.The Party secretary, Gayevoi— another of 
Rolov’s former classmates—let him talk his fill, 
listening altentively, but disapprovingly. 

“Plyushkin#—that’s who you are,” he ex- 
claimed, when Rotov had finished. “Plyushkin, just 
as Gogol drew him. Storing up knowledge in a 
sock under your pillow. ‘to my mind, yon’ve 
stored up quile enough to begin sharing with 
others. If you go on this way much longer, you're 
liable to make a habit of it---always receiving, 
and never giving. But let’s compromise. I'll give 
you an assigninent that will suit your tastes. 
Write for the works newspaper about the differ- 
ent shops: the Ieading ones, and, especially, the 
lagging ones, with a thorough analysis of their 
work, For a beginning, take the blooming mill 
shop, and then the open-hearth.” 

Gayevoi was right. Ilis proposal suited Rutov 
perfectly. Besides production problens, Rotov 


* Plyushkin—a miscr masterfully portiayed in Gogol’s. 
Dead Souls.—Trans. 
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now felt the need to delve into economics. This 
made him a frequent visitor to the planning 
department, where he reccived data on the vari- 
ous shops from a girl cconomist named Lud- 
milla, Such was the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance. 

Rotov’s first article dealt with unutilized 
possibililies for increased production in tho 
blooming mill shop, still under the management of 
the classmate who had nicknamed him “chief 
enginecr in training.” ‘Che article was discussed 
at an open Party meeting, attended by all the 
works authoritics. There were those who attemp!- 
ed to refute it. Chief engincer Stokovsky accused 
the author of ignorance and presumption. Rotov 
parricl these attacks with sarcastic retorts, and 
jotted down notes for a biting speech in reply; 
but he svon realized that no specch was neces- 
sary. The meeting recognized the truth of the 
article, and voted that Rotov be delegated to 
reinforce the Party unit in the blooming mill 
shop. 

A month later, a second article appeared. 
Devoted 1o tne open-hearth shop, it carried the 
heading: “Whcre Is the American School Leading 
Us?” 

Sayle was furious, Stokovsky stopped speaking 
to Rotov. Sayevoi exulted. 
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At the open Party meeting which followed, 
Stokovsky termed the proposals made in this 
article “technological rowdvism.” Rotov, in turn, 
called ihe chief engineer a conservalive and a 
coward. Afterwards, Ludmilla, now Rotov’s wile, 
asked her husband: 

“Suppose you were appointed chief engincer, 
Leonid? Would you accept?” 

“What are you thinking of, Ludmilla?” he 
returned. “I don’t know nearly enough for that 
yet! Take the power system—I don’t know a 
thing about it. I’m planning to shift io the power 
slalion for a while, and do some work on the 
mainttnance crew.” 

Rotov had already repeatedly refused the 
position of assistant manager of the blast furnace 
shop. When pressure was increased, and he began 
to fear thal the appointment could not be avoided, 
he went to the Party commitice one day and 
asked Gayevoi bluntly: 

“Do you want more production from the 
blooming mill?” 

“Funny questions you ask,” Gayevoi relurned, 
wilh an ironic smile, “You know perfectly well 
the blooming mill is holding up the whole 
works.” 

“Well, then, help me get appointed foreman 
at the pit furnaces.” 
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“An idea?” 

SVes.” 

“Let’s hear it.” 

Briefly, Rotov explamed what he had in mind. 

The blooming mill was heid back by the pit 
furnaces. The mill’s rated capacily could easily 
be exceeded, by as much as fifty per cent; but 
the pits did not heat enough metal to keep the 
mill supplied. In accordance with the American 
designs, four inguts at a time were placed, 
upright, in each of the pits. What Rotov proposed 
was the addilion of two more ingots in each 
pit, laid across the first four. 

“Well, and what's worrying you?” Gayevoi 
enquired. 

“Everyone objects. The shop manager, the 
engineering department, the chief engineer.” 

“What do they say?” 

“They say plenty, and they write more.” 

Rotov produced a sheaf of papers: his pro- 
posals, and the replies of the authorilies. 

The shop manager, ciling American experi- 
ence, wrole that the floor girders would not hold 
out under suc:. a load; that the flow. of gas in 
the pils would be affected; that the contraction 
cavitics in the ingots would be displaced. 

Stokovsky had simply drawn a_ heavy - line 
across Rotowv’s text, from corner to corner, and 
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wiilten briefly at the top: “Technological bandit- 
ism!” 

“You don’t get along with the Americans, I 
notice,’ Gayevoi remarked. Graduated as a me- 
chanical engineer, he hesilated to decide in ques- 
tions of metallurgy. 

“T don’t get along with anyone who claims 
that things can only be done as they always have 
been done,’ Rotov declared. “What interests me 
is, how to do things differently-—and _ better.” 

“I suppose, one of these days, you'll be tell- 
ing us we ought to turn the blast furnaces upside 
down,” said Gayevoi lightly, seeking to gain a 
little time for reflection. 

“Stop fencing, Grisha. It's not much Pm ask- 
ing of you. Help ime get transferred to the bloom- 
ing mill shop.” 

“And what will you do there, once you're 
transferred?” 

“That’s my _ business.” 

“No, it’s not. I have to know.” 

“When I'm on duty in the night shift, TH put 
six ingols .apicce in a few of the pits. keep track 
of their healing and rolling, and set apart sam- 
ples for testing. And if everything works out all 
right, in my next shift ll do the same with all 
the pils.” 
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“But if something goes wrong? If the girders 
are really damazed?” 

“Ah, how can you talk about girders? Sup- 
pose one or two do snap?’ They can be repaired. 
And just think—if all gocs well! It will mean 
four thousand tons, instead of twenty-seven hun- 
dred. You know what every ton of stecl mcans 
to the country today.” 

For a long time Gayevoi sat thinking silently. 
Losing patience, Rotov demanded: 

“Well? Have you made up your mind?” 

“No,” Gayevoi replied. “That’s not what I’ve 
been thinking about. I’ve just been wondering 
where you're going to end up. How’s an enai- 
neer to grow, if he doesn’t slick to one shop? 
Ilere we’ve been trying to make you assislant man- 
ager in the blast furnace shop. As soon as you 
proved your ability, you’d be appointed managcr. 
And instead of that, vou’re clamouring to start 
from the bottom again in another shop. You 
should have been shifted to administrative work 
long since. Relarded devclopment—that’s the only 
word for it.” 

This was too much for Rotov. The term “re- 
tarded development” had clung to him all through 
his schooldays, despite the fact that he had always 
Ied his class. Taller and broader of shoulder than 
any of his classmates, he had scemed much their 
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senior; and on more than one orcasion he had 
had to show his birth  certificale to prove _ his 
youth, 

“If I’m retarded, yon’re ignorant,” he ex- 
claimed angrily. “I've come to you as an engincer 
and a Communist, to ask for help. It was your 
idea to have me attached to the blooming mill 
Party unit. Well, then, here's the result of my 
work there. Make up your mind, There’s no one 
else I can go to. The director’s away. He'd back 
me up, I know, if he were here. Will you help, 
or won't you?” 

“Yes, I will,” said Gasevoi, realizing that in 
another moment Rolov might fling out of the 
room and slam the door behind him. “Whatever 
comes of il, weil share the consequences. You 
won't get off without an official reprimand, of 
course—mayhe even worse than a_ reprimand. 
Stokovsky will never Ict a chance like that slip 
by! But Ill stand up for you in the Partly or- 
ganizalion. There the responsibility will he all 
mine. Only. to be frank, there’s one thing I still 
can’t make oul: do you really know as much as 
you seem to, or don’t you know anything al all?” 

“Well, if I don’t, there’s nothing so had about 
that,” Rotov returned defiantly, “Take Bessemet. 
Remember what he said? That it was complete 
ignorance of metallurgy that helped him invent 
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his new method of producing stecl. Yes, because 
he wasn’t tied down by dogmas or canons of any 
kind. But I can tell vou what the real trouble will 
be, if we succeed. The blooming mill will run 
short of ingots. The open-hearth shop won’t keep 
it supplied.” 

Gayevoi’s eycs flashed. 

“Splendid!” he cried. “Why, that will be 
just splendid, Leonid. Stokovsky goes around fuss- 
ing over that damned Sayle of his like a hen with 
one chick. He has no need to hurry. There’s plen- 
ty of steel to keep the rest of the works going. 
But if the blooming mill staris pressing on their 
heels, Sayle will have to go, and maybe Stokov- 
sky too. Scoundrels, both of them, holding every- 
thing back! Well, and as far as your talk about 
ignorance goes, that’s pure paradox.” 

Gayevoi detcsted the chief engineer, for his 
lordly airs, his pompous self-confidence, his con- 
scrvatism. Intuitively, he felt that Stokovsky was 
an enriny at the works. But this was not an casy 
thing to prove. 

“We'll try it out in some of the pits this very 
nieht,” Gayevui continued enthusiastically. “Only 
not so simply as you suggest. We'll take the man- 
ager of the blooming mill shop in hand, and pick 
our workers: put the shop’s best operator at the 
mill, the best men at the pits, the best drivers on 
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the cranes. We'll call in all the Party members in 
the administration, to witness the lest. And let 
anyone who pleases try lo pick on you afterwards. 
It’s a play for big stakes. If we win, it means 
thousands of tons of stecl, and all the old quotas 
go head over heels. If we lose....” Gayevoi 
paused a moment, then concluded: “If we lose, 
you and I go head over heels.” 

Rotov was watching him admiringly. This was 
the Gayevoi he had known so well for his Party 
activilies, back in their student days: eager, enthu- 
aiaslic, fearless of risk. 

“There’s no time to lose,” Gayevoi went on. 
“The director’s left for Moscow, to stand up for 
Grigoryev and try to get rid of Sayle. If every- 
thing gocs well, well wire him right away. Do 
you realize what a help that will be to him? It 
will put the question straight: the furnares will 
simply have to be pushed, whether Sayle and 
Stokovsky like it or not.” 

Turning to the telephone, Gayevoi dialled the 
personnel department, and said: 

“Transfer Rotov to the blooming mill shop. 
Today. At once. Don’t consult anyone. FI fix it 
up with the shop managers mysclf.”’ 

Then he dialled the blast furnace shop, With 
his hand over the speaking tube, he told Rolov 
cheerfully: 
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“Well, the lawbreaking’s begun. Now get out. 
I’m going to call in the blooming mill folk.” 

With his free hand, he gathered up Rotov’s pa- 
pers and locked them in his safe, Assuming an 
air of mock severity, he added: 

“You may go, Comrade Rotov. Your proposal 
has been accepted.” 

Rotov came to ihe pils in the middle of the 
evening shift. All those concerned in the expcri- 
ment were already in the shop. Gayevoi was chcer- 
ful and animaled; but the blooming mill shop 
manager, beside him, hung his head dejectedly. 
Whatever the outcome of the test, the manager 
knew, Siokovsky would be sure to take il out on 
him; and the more successful the test, the more 
severe the punishment. 

When Rotov set lo work, Gayevoi slared at 
him amazedly. Where had the man lost his heavy, 
tranquil gait, his unhurtied manner of speech? Te 
flew from pit to pit, superintending the placing of 
each extra ingol, shouling at the crane drivers, 
and cursing at every delay as he had never been 
heard to curse before. By the time the night shift 
came on, every jit held six ingots. Now the shop’s 
best operator took his place at the blooming mill 
controls. Rotov hastened to his side. The opera- 
tor worked with passionate concentration, never 
for an instant lifting his hands from the controls. 
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The seven-ton ingots sped across the roll table 
to the mill, Passing belween the rolls-—in and 
out, back and forth—they grew steadily thinner, 
longer. Rotov ran off to the pils, then hurried 
back to the mill again. When the shift cnded, 
with an oulput of twelve hundred tons in place 
of the usual eight hundred, he went home to sleep, 
worn out wilh the nighl’s physical and nervous 
strain. Bul it was a long lime before he could 
doze off. His eycs would not stay closed. Nor was 
it restless thoughts that kept him awake. He did 
not think, Ile simply rejoiced, rejoiced in every 
fibre of his being. 

Towards cvening, Gayevoi arrived, striding 
briskly into the room, even more aroused than 
during their talk at the Parly committee cflice. 

“There’s grey at his temples, but what youth- 
ful spirit in his eyes!” J.udmilla reflected, glanc- 
ing up at him. “He'll never be old!” 

Throwing his cap onto the sofa, Gayevoi an- 
nounced: 

“Viclory, and defcat! Stokovsky’s removed the 
shop manager and appointed him head foreman 
at the pit furnaces, so no one else will ever try 
to follow his example.” 

“And Leonid?” askcd Ludmilla anxiously. 

“Discharged from the works,” Gayevoi replied, 
with no appearance of concern. 
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Rotov turned pale. He had expected anything 
but this. But Gayevoi went on: 

“Don’t you worry, Leonid. It’s all to the 
good. Stokovsky’s going too far, and that will 
help to expose him. You just stay home quietly 
and rest. ‘Take Ludmilla to the theatre, while 
you're free. You don’t give her too much time 
when you're working, I know.” 

Two engineers, Rotov and Grigoryev, staycd 
at home, wailing impatiently for the director’s re- 
turn. A third, the former blooming mill manager, 
watched day and night at the pits, lest anyone 
allempt to repeat Rotov’s expcriment. 

When the director relurned, Rotov’s new sys- 
tem was established by spccial order as the nor- 
mal reheating procedure. Afler the defeat of 
Sayle’s American school in the open-hearth shop, 
Stokovsky was transferred to subordinate work in 
the cquipment department of the People’s Com- 
missariat. 

Soon after Stokovsky’s departure, Rotov was 
appointed manager of the blast furnace shop. This 
posilion, however, could not satisfy him, as ev- 
eryone saw cleavly. Accustomed {o intcrest himself 
in the doings of the entire works, he quickly 
brought his shop to rights and then continued 
his visits to the other shops, to the construction 
sites, to the planning department. 
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A year later, he was appointed assistant to 
the chief engineer; soon after that--chief en- 
gineer. His appointment surprised none, but 
alarmed many. Rotov knew every aspect of the 
work, and he was no less exacling towards his 
subordinates than towards himself, 

When, finally, he was appointed works di- 
rector, he could not bring himself to resign 
the reins of direct technological control; and 
he kept them in his hands as formerly. Where 
he found time for everything, it was hard to tell. 
The day would be devoted to the main shops, 
the evening to the auxiliary shops and depart- 
ments, and half the night to reading and study. 
On rest days, the director would raid the shops 
to send home those overzealous managers who 
came to work instead of resting with their faimi- 
lies. Implacably demanding where work was con- 
cerned, he was at the same lime constantly so- 
licilous for his subordinates’ rest and gencral 
well-being. 

On the shore of a pleasant mountain lake, 
forty kilometres from the town, a resort was built 
for the works personnel and their families: rest 
home, ope:-air theatre, cinema, restaurant, bath- 
ing beach, boating station. On the opposite shore 
gleamed the white tents of the children’s Pioneer 
camp. 
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Rotov had begun the construction of this re- 
sort while he was still chief enginver. This had 
constituted direct interference in the director's 
administrative functions; but such was Rotov’s 
nature. He could not refrain from interfering in 
everything. And just as this trait of character 
had brought him, when chief engincer, into con- 
flict with the director, it later brought him, as 
director, inlo conflict with each successive chief 
engineer. 

Then, one day, a skinny little man came into 
the director’s office and laid down on the desk 
an order signed by the People’s Commissar, ap- 
pointing Mokshin, Yevgeni Mikhailovich, chief 
engineer at the works. While Rotov scanned his 
appointment, the new chicf engineer scttled down 
in an armchair and busied himself silently with 
his eyeglasses, which had filmed over when he 
came in from the frost. Rotov slared across the 
desk in undisguised amazement at Mokshin’s 
slight, seemingly fragile, figure, at his squint- 
ing, nearsighled eyes, framed in short reddish 
lashes. 

By this time Rolov had come to regard him- 
sclf as infallible, and his course as the only cor- 
rect path of devclopment for a Soviet engincer. 
This puny creature, with a head that secmed 
too big for his body—-Roltov could not by any 
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effort of imagination picture him at work in the 
shops. Even his hands were small and delicately 
shaped, like a woman’s. 

The director ruccived Mokshin with cold hos- 
tility. 

“Have you ever run a shop?” he demanded, 
in a tone which scemed to imply that his accept- 
ynce or non-acceptance of the new  appuintee 
would depend on the answer to this question. 

Mokshin nodded. His lips were so _ tightly 
compressed that it seemed he conld not part 
them. 

“Where?” the direclor persisted. 

Mokshin opened his lips, not without effort. 
and replied, in an unexpected bass: 

“If youre interested in my biography, com- 
rade director, you can read my registration card 
in the personnel department. Right now, I sug- 
gest we waste no lime on trifles. The works is 
in no state to allow delay. Though we won't dis- 
cuss the works cither, for the lime being. I want 
to look things over first. From today, I answer 
for technological policy. Everything clse remains 
in your hands. I have my instructions from the 
People’s Commissar, personally. Incidentally, I 
might as well tell you one of the things he said. 
Here it is, word for word: .Thcy think they're 
doing wonders, at that works, because of their 
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big scale of operations. But their quality is low. 
They've forgotten that quanlily is a dead letter 
without quality.’ ” 

Rising, he shook ihe diicrtor’s hand—his deli- 
cate fingers, it transpired, were very strong— 
and left the office. 

For perhaps the first time in his life, Rotov 
was loo taken aback to speak. 

OF all the chief engincers who had worked 
under Rotov, Mokshin proved the most disturb- 
ing. He confidently assumcd his place in the 
works administration, and Rotov felt himself sud- 
denly debarred from much of his former aclivily. 
To retain contact with the shops, he finally be- 
gan to aliernate with Mokshin in recviving the 
daily general reports. At times he used his power 
as direclor to aller or countermand some mcas- 
ure ordered by the chief engineer. In every such 
case, however, Mokshin gave him clearly to un- 
derstand that he was wrong. 

One such incident, occurring a few months 
after Mokshin’s appointment, somewhat shook the 
director’s faith in his own infallibility. 

He had long been planning to shut down the 
shops for twenty-four hours in order to clean 
the gas line, and he and Mokshin agreed on June 
first as a convenient day. This was in 1941, When 
the order for the stoppage appeared over Mok- 
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shin’s signature, however, Rotov took offence at 
the chief engincer’s initiative, and, to assert his di- 
rectorial authority, changed the date to July first. 

But June 22 brought war. With the transition 
io war production, Rotov felt that the planned 
shutdown had become entirely out of the ques- 
lion. He realized, of course, that in the end a 
stoppage, perhaps considcrably longer than the 
originally planned twenty-four hours, would be 
inevitable; but he saw no way out of the silua- 
tion. Conscious of his own guilt, he could not 
bring himself to take counsel with the chief en- 
gineer. Mokshin, for his part, maintained a stub- 
born silence, which Rotov interpreted as malicious 
gloating over the bitter lesson the director had 
had to digest. 

When the end furnaces in No. 2 open-hearth 
shop began to run cold, Rotov felt that he was 
up against a stone wall. Production could not be 
halted; yct production could not long continue. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 


To determine the victors in the somewhat unu- 
sual contest launched in No. 2 open-hearth shop 
as a result of Makarov’s innovations, a jury was 
set up, consisling of the secretary of the shop 
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Party bureau, the chairman of the shop trade 
union committee, and—despite his protest—assist- 
ant manager Grigoryev. 

The jury’s decision took no one by surprise. 
First place was adjudged to Shatilov and Per- 
myakov, and second place to furnace helper 
Ivan Smirnov, whose record heats on the days 
when he worked as melter had quickly made a 
name for him throughout the shop. 

What did surprise the steclmen was the fact 
that, while Permyakov was promoted—receiving 
the post of charging foreman—Shatilov and Smir- 
nov remained furnace helpers as before. It now 
became their task to train the other helpers in 
the art of plugging the taphole with the gas on. 

To Shatilov, this work was torture. Plugging 
a taphole once a day is not so bad. ‘Ten minutes 
of intolerable heat, and the job is done. As in- 
structor, however, he was compelled to perform 
this task some five or six times in the course of 
his shift. He tied a kerchief over his face; but 
the cloth could not protect his still tender skin 
from the furnace heat. Yet he made no complaint. 
The work had to Se done, and there was no one 
else who could do it. 

Then, one day, the director noticed him, and 
smiled at the sight of a furnace helper with his 
face bound up against the heat. But when Shatilov 
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removed the kerchicf, the director’s smile changed 
to a frown. The skin on the helper’s cheeks was 
crimson and inflamed. 

“Call the shop manager,” Rotov commanded; 
and when Makarov caine up he shouted, pvinting 
at Shatilov: 

“Have you got a conscience? Or did you leave 
it behind in the Donhbas? Put this man on other 
work immediately!” 

“I volunteered for this work myself, comrade 
dircctor,” Shatilov put in, before Makarov could 
alswer. 

“No one’s asking you,” said Rotov brusquely. 
Turning on his heel, he left the shop. 

This was Makarovs first personal encounter 
with the director. The gencral reports were con- 
ducted over the group selector telephone syslem, 
so that the shop managers comuunicated with the 
director or the chief engineer from their own 
offices. 

When the report was conducted by the chief 
engineer, Makarov always experienced a pleasant 
satisfaction. Mokshin put his questions in brief 
and precise form, demanding cqually brief and 
precise replies. He settled problems swiftly, con- 
clusively, and left no request unanswered. The 
report, as he conducted it, became a punishment 
to some, a source of encouragement to others; for 
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his voice had a hundred different intonations, 
clearly conveying his reaction to the achievements 
or failures reported. 

With Rotov at the microphone, the report was 
always a punishment. The director was invariably 
rude and impatient, inlolerant of all requests. 

“Open-hearth two,” he would say into the 
microphone, when Makarov’s turn came to report; 
and Makarov would respond briefly: 

“Plan fulfilment 112 per cent; quality as per 
specifications; gas needed.” 

“I’ve already heard about gas. Yesterday and 
the day before.” 

“You'll hear about it again tomorrow and the 
day after.” 

Flaring up, Rotov would exclaim: 

“Make a phonograph record, then, and play it 
into the microphone every morning. ‘Gas, gas, 
gas.” 99 

Rather than return rudeness for rudeness, Ma- 
karov would fall silent. 

Nechayev, manager of the finishing bay of 
No. 2 blooming mill, had the worst time of all. 
Rotov dragged hin over the coals during every 
report. 

“Wait till we have a closed Party meeting,” 
Makarov would tcll himself, after such clashes. 
“He'll have to stand up and answer me, there.” 
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Under Makarov’s management, the shop’s out- 
put had risen ten per cent. This was only one-fifth 
of the increase required io reach the figure named 
by the People’s Commissar. But it was the utmost 
that could be achieved, he clearly realized, until 
the problem of gas was solved. 

In discussing the results of the melters’ con- 
test, the steelmen demanded that the shop man- 
agement provide propcr conditions for systematic 
high-speed heats in all the furnaces. Above all 
else, they called for gas. 

And, entrusting much of the daily shop 
routine to Grigoryev, who had proved an ex- 
cellent assistant, Makarov devoted himself to 
this vital problem. For a beginning, he decided 
to investigate the state of affairs at the coking 
plant. 

Every morning, when the general report was 
over, he would strike out across the works terri- 
tory to the battcries; and every morning he would 
receive one and the same reply: 

“You get little because you take little.” 

True enough, the gauge invariably indicated a 
high gas pressure. 

Makarov spent all his evenings on intricate 
calculations: checking the amount of gas produced 
and the amount consumed, estimating the output 
of gas per ton of coal. Everything seemed to be 
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normal. Everything but the coking process, which 
was somewhat slow. 

it was at the coking plant that Makarov had 
his second encounter with the director, coming 
face to face with him in front of the pressure 
gauge. Rotov frowned. 

“What are you doing here?” he demanded. 

“Searching for gas,” Makarov replied. 

“Do your searching in your own shop, and 
be good enough to forget that you were once chief 
engineer somewhere. Now you're simply a shop 
manager.” 

“T’ve already forgotten that I was once chief 
engineer,” Makarov said quictly. “But I still re- 
main an engineer, and that I have no intention 
of forgetting.” 

Turning conlempluously away, Rotov told the 
manager of the coking plant: 

“Don’t let him in here again. It’s time he 
knew his place.” 

Pale with indignation, Makarov returned to 
his shop, ordered a car, and drove to the post 
office to wire the People’s Commissar: 

“Request traisfer any works any job Ma- 
karov.” 

In the evening, however, when he had rested 
a little, and played awhile with Vadim, he be 
gan to regret his telegram. 
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Again migration, again new work. Who could 
tell what he would find there? His character 
would remain the same, wherever he went. And 
what would the People’s Commissar think of such 
a sudden, unexplained request? 

Obedient to a habit which had grown into a 
daily need in their years of life together, Ma- 
karov told his wife what had occurred. 

“No, you shouldn’t have done that,” she said 
thoughtfully, when he had finished. “If we have 
to move, of course, well move. That’s not the 
point. What you ought to do is write the People’s 
Commissar a letler. Explain to him, just how 
things stand, and ask him not to pay any atten- 
lion to your telegram.” 


CHAPTER FORTY 


The Urals veteran and the young steelman from 
the Donbas became fast friends. 

Permyakov was not one to open his heart ligh!- 
ly. It was his habit to hold off. reserved and watch- 
ful, weighing and measuring by his own slern stand- 
ards, before according anyone his friendship. 

But Shatilov, with his mastery at work, his 
infectious energy, his cheerful, open ways, was 
very easy to understand and like. 
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The elderly melter’s severity thawed swiftly, 
and to the last. 

On the evening of the jury’s decision, Per- 
myakov and Shatilov Icft the shop _togeth- 
er. Walking slowly down the deserted _ street, 
they discussed the work of their fellow melters 
—-the merits of some, the shortcomings of 
others. 

“Ivan Smirnov, now,” Permyakov exclaimed. 
“Why, he was second helper. Only substituted, 
now and then, for first. And yet it turns out he 
can do the melter’s job! It’s the same way with 
neighbours, somctimes. You live right next door 
to people, and you don’t know a thing about 
them. Of course, Ivan was always right at my 
heels, watching everything I did. That’s true. But 
he hardly ever asked me any questions. Though, 
come to think of it, what was there to ask? He 
got the theory of they job in his trade school. 
All he nesded was experience.” 

At the crossing whcre their ways parted, Sha- 
tilov said goodbye and started to move off; but 
Permyakov detained him by the flap of his pad- 
ded jacket—thrrwn open, as always, despite the 
Siberian frosts—and said: 

“Wail a minute, Vasya. Once you and I 
share first place, I've something else I’d like- to 
share with you.” 
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“What is it?” Shatilov asked, expecting some 
new proposal concerning their work in the shop. 

“A bottle I’ve been saving up for my litlle 
girl’s birthday.” 

“Some other time, perhaps,” suggested Sha- 
tilov bashfully. 

“No, this time. Such times don’t come of- 
Shatilov yielded. They had not gone far, how- 
ever, before he suddenly demanded: 

“Yes, but how old is that ‘little girl’ of 
yours?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“Nineteen? Then I'd better go home and 
change!” 

And, seizing Permyakov’s arm, he swung him 
around and down the other road. 

When they entered the little room Shatilov 
shared with three other bachelor comrades, Per- 
myakov shook his head commiseralingly. There 
was barely space enough for the four narrow cots. 

Shatilov was soon ready, in a handsome blue 
suit which set off his slurdy figure to great ad- 
vantage. 

“I can see you were prelty well off, before 
evacuation,’ Permyakov remarked approvingly. 

“So were we all. Steelmen—that’s a_profes- 
sion to take pride in! They made me a foreman, 
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half a year before the war. I wasn’t among the 
best, it’s true. Almost got myself thrown out, once. 
That was carly in the war.” 

“If you weren’t the lest, you will be, I can tell 
the falcon by its flight.” 

Permyakov’s wife and daughter both came to 
the door. Secing that her father was not alone, 
however, the girl quickly slipped away. 

The mother, Anna Pelrovna, stopped to bolt 
the door, and when she entered the dining room 
both men were already scated. Looking allentively 
into her hushand’s face, she tricd to guess his 
mood. She had bright, youthful eycs, Shatilov no- 
ticed, contrasting strangely with her wrinkled fore- 
head and the stern, aged lines of her firmly 
compressed lips. 

“Well,” she asked, smiling, when she saw that 
her husband’s mood was gay, “did you get 
plucked?” 

“T’ve got half my feathers left,” Permyakov 
replied. “Enough for an old man. There was a 
tie for first place.” 

“Between you and Shatilov?” the daughter 
asked, from the adjoining room. 

Shatilov opened his cyes wide, glancing from 
host to hostess. 

“All he talks about these days is you,” Anna 
Petrovna explaincd. “Shatilov this, Shatilov that— 
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you ought to hear him! And vet he’s never becn 
the sort to lose his head over a man, the way he 
used to over every girl he saw.” 

“Mother!” cried the daughter reproachfully, 
still from the other room. 

“Independent, With a mind of her own,” Shati- 
lov reflected. 

When she came in, he turned to look at her 
with undisguised curiosity. Her face was fresh and 
rosy, as though she had just come in from the 
frost. Her big eyes were a dark hazel. 

“So this is Shatilov!” she said. “Why. he 
doesn’t look the Teast bit like a devil.” 

“What do you mean---a devil?” demanded Per- 
myakov, flushing uncomfortably. 

“Don’t you remember, father, what you said 
after his first heat? ‘It won’t be an casy job to 
kecp ahead of that young devil.’ ” 

“Olga!” the mother exclaimed, in the same 
reproachful tone her daughter had used a few 
minutes before. 

They all laughed, and Permyakov shook a 
threatening finger at the girl. 

A big silk lamp shade, hung low over the ta- 
ble, sank the room into a pleasant semidarkness. 
Through the open door, Shatilov glimpsed a sim- 
ilar shade in the adjoining room. 

Noticing his glance, Anna Petrovna explained: 
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“That's father’s blackout. His eyes get tired at 
work, and he wants the light soft at home. Yes, 
we should be grateful we’ve had no need for real 
blackout here, so far.” 

“Nor will you, ever,” Shatiloy declared con- 
fidently. 

“You’re a tankman, arent you?” asked Olga. 

“Yes, but how did you know?” 

“Tt’s casy enough to icll you’ve been in the 
army, by the way you carry yourself. And as to 
the rest....”? She hesitated, then went on: “Tanks 
are so often set afire.” 

Shatilov’s hand rose io his scarred cheeks as 
he replied: 

“No, I didn’t get this at the front.” 

The talk turned to war. Shatilov described tank 
attacks in which he had participated during the 
war with Finland, and spoke with deep, but sup- 
pressed feeling of comrades fallen in battle. 

“Now, a8 an army man,” said Anna Pet- 
rovna, “can’t you tell us when the war will 
end?” 

Her husband and daughter smiled involuntar- 
ily at the hope’ look she turned on their 
guest. But Shatilov’s face was grave; and Olga, 
looking into his wide, fixed eyes, realized that 
he no longer saw her. or her mother, or this cozy; 
softly-lighted room. 
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“The war has only just begun,” he said. “Once 
we've started bealing them, we must keep on to the 
end, to final victory.” 

“Let's drink to victory!” Permyakov ex- 
claimed. Opening the sideboard, he produced the 
promised bottle, while Anna Petrovna quickly set 
the table. 

Shatilov did not answer. His eyes were still 
fixed, staring into space. 

Olga said: 

“Come back, Shatilov. You’re not here now— 
you're over there.” 

He did not at once understand. Only alter a 
bewildered pause did he reply: 

“I’m back. Yes, back again. But a person who 
has scen the things I’ve scen will always be over 
there in heart.” 

Permyakov filled the glasses, and they drank 
in silence. 

At length, Shatilov said: 

“Ah, well, we’re at the front here too.” 

“Ami a front that will never give,” Permya- 
kov responded, “With giant works like ours, 
we can fight and win. Works! I wish you could 
have seen the miserable heritage the tsars and 
the capitalists left us in these same Urals! 
There’s only one thing, though: it seems to me 
were not doing nearly enough, so far, to be 
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called real front-line fighters. Don’t you fecl the 
same?” 

“Yes, I do,” Shatilov agreed. “A lot more 
could be done at a works like this, and with 
forces like ours. You and I took first place. Well 
and good; but that’s nol enough. It’s our job to 
rally everyone —our own shop, the other shops, 
the works as a whole—to push output and quality 
up. And instead, if you get down to il, we’re still 
laggine benind No. 1 shop.” 

Permyakov began to describe the old Urals 
plants, where his life as a steclman had begun. 
Ife was a good narrator, with a gift for bringing 
oul the humorous aspect of his tales; and after 
a few glasses his speech grew still more flucnt, 
his gestures more cloquent. 

“Accidents!” he exclaimed. “They call it an 
accident, nowadays, if a blast furnace heat breaks 
through the taphole and the furnace has to be 
stopped for cight or ten hours—well, twelve, at 
the most, Why, I remember a case out in Za- 
kamsk when the blast furnace couldn’t run for 
twelve whole days!” 

Shatilov pricked up his ears. He had wit- 
nessed very few breakdowns or accidents in his 
life, and stories about them always aroused his 
interest. Noticing this, Permyakov went on un- 
hurricdly: 
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“You sec, at Zakamsk, in those days, the cars 
of coke and ore and limestone were pulled to 
the blast furnace throat by horses.” 

Shatilov’s eyebrows lifted incredulously, but 
Permyakov repeated: 

“Yes, horses. horses. You heard me right. The 
furnace was right at the foot of the mountain. 
The mine wags up on the mountainside, and 
they had a wooden bridge straight to the fur. 
nace. But there were only two horses traincd to 
drag the cars along the bridge. That was how 
the trouble started. One of the horses took sick, 
and the very same day the other made a clumsy 
turn, right at the furnace throat, and gol its tail 
burnt. All the hair came off—nothing left but a 
little knoul, like an elephant’s tail. Well, and, 
believe it or nol, next trip that horse balked at 
the bridge. Switched its little knout, and wouldn’t 
budge. So the furnace had to be stopped till the 
sick horse got well and the other got over ils 
fright.” 

“There you go, father, lecturing on the rise 
of the iron industry,” put in Olga, who had heard 
the story more than once. 

“And you can just sit still and listen,” re- 
turned her father, with feigned severity. “You 
won't hear about such things in that instilute of 
yours.” 
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Turning to Shatilov, he added: 

“She’s a future metallurgist, you know. In her 
second year at the institute, and leading her class 
all the time.” 

“Father!” the girl exclaimed, and once again 
they all laughed. 

Permyakov went on: 

“There was another stoppage I remcmber, fun- 
nier still. One night, the power slation died, be- 
cause the pump stopped feeding water to the 
boilers. Well, they took the pump apari, cleaned 
it properly, and put it together again. A little 
waler slarted coming through, but not enough to 
keep the boiler going. They took it apart again. 
And all this time, no power for the works, They 
disconnecled the pipe—thought maybe it was 
clogged. But there was water trickling down it 
all the time. Then they dragged up another pump; 
in place of the old one. That didn’t help either. The 
night went by, and most of the next day, and 
still there was no power. Towards evening, an 
old fellow from the settlement came around to 
the boiler room. He watched the work awhile, 
and grunted a little, and scratched behind his ear, 
and then he made straight for the director’s of- 
fice. 

“‘How much vodka will you give me,’ he 
says, ‘if I start the works going again?’ 
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“Now, the old fellow had left the works a 
good ten years before this happened, but the di- 
rector still remembered him. 

“ “How much do you want?’ he asked. 

“ ‘Enough to last me to Pokrov.’* 

“Well, that was tuo complicated for the di- 
reclor. flow many days to Pokrov, and how much 
could the old man drink a day? But there was no 
way out! 

“*Go ahead,’ the director said, ‘You'll get your 
vodka.’ 

“The old man went off to the pipes. After a 
while, he came back. 

“You can heat up your boilers,’ he says. 
‘The enemy’s in my pocket.’ 

“And he pulled out—-what do you think he 
pulled out, Vasya?” 

Shatilov shrugged. 

“A carp. A perfectly ordinary carp. The devil 
knows how it got into the pipe, out of the 
pond. Well, anyway, there was a nice fish dish 
for the old man, to go with his barrel of vod- 
ka.” 

A glowing warmth was spreading through 
Shatilov’s veins. Its sources were many: the wine, 


* Pokrov—a Russian Orthodox church holiday, cele- 
brated on October 1 (old style).—T rans. 
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the hot stove, the fricndly talk, the bright eyes 
of the girl across the table. It was a long time 
since he had heen in a real home, since he had 
eaten home-cooked food, since he had joined in 
such simple, cheery conversation. 

His happy mood lasted through many days to 
come. It was as though he had found something 
he had long been secking. But his spirits fell when 
the director, sceing his scarred face, forbade him 
to work al plugging the tapholes. This left the 
shift without an instructor. Sorrowfully, Shatilov 
confided his trouble to Permyakov. The elderly 
steelman hurried straight to the manager’s of- 
fice. 

“Vasili Nikolayevich,” he told Makarov, “I can 
replace Shatilov at instructing the first help- 
ers.” 

“Do you know the method, then?” Makarov 
asked, greatly surprised. 

“VY os,”’ 

“Then why didn’t you ever use it before?” 

“It’s a ticklish business. You’ve gol to havea 
lot of faith *1 your helper. You dom 't sleep 
nights, thinking---suppose the steel bursts through 
the plug?” 

“Well, and now will you sleep?” ; 

“No, I won't,” Permyakov sighed regretfully. 
“I won't slecp now either. But this is no time for 
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sleep. They’re not slecping on the approaches to 
Moscow, these days, and il would be a sin for us 
to hug our pillows.” 

Deeply touched, Makarov reflccted: 

“The old man is waking up! He wailed so 
many years for promolion; yct now he’s been 
made a fureman at last, he voluntcers himself to 
work as a furnace helper.” 


CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 


At ten o’clock sharp on Saturday evening, 
Serdy uk stopped in front of Valsky’s door, After 
a swift glance up and down the street. he pressed 
the bell: two long rings, and one short. Sicalihy 
footsleps sounded on the stairs inside, und soon 
a low voice asked: 

“Who's there?” 

“The new messenger,” Serdyuk replied, also 
very low. 

Therc was a silence, as though the man behind 
the door were undecided vhether or nol to admit 
the visitor. Then a bolt squeaked, and, after anoth- 
er pause, a chain rat Ied in ils sockel. The door 
swung slowly open, and Serdyuk stepped into 
the darkness behind it. 


“Straight up the stairs,” the low voice said. 
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After a moment’s groping, Serdyuk found the 
banister rail. He climbed the stairs, and opened 
the door at the top. Bright electric light from the 
room wilhin flooded the landing. 

Valsky, downstairs, Jocked the door carefully, 
and turned to look up at his guest. Only after 
this silent scrutiny did he follow Serdyuk up the 
stairs and invite him into the study. 

Unlike his predecessor, who had always left 
immediately, thrusling the reports into his pocket 
without opcning them, the new messenger sat 
down in an armchair by the desk and read the 
material through attentively. Then, with a glance 
at the closed door, he asked: 

“Can we speak freely? Is there no one else 
in the house?” 

“Not a soul. You can be quite easy,” replicd 
Valsky, very civilly. The messenger’s bearing in- 
spired respect. 

“Is this all you’ve done in the past weck?” 

Valsky opened a drawer and produced a 
sealed packet. 

“This is a particularly urgent despatch,” he 
explained. “To be delivered to Herr von Stammer 
personally, and without delay.” 

The messenger took the packet. His eyes turned 
from the seal—a coronet, over a small mono- 
yram—to the massive gold ring on Valsky's in- 
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dex finger. The ring bore the same design as the 
seal. 

Serdyuk tore the envelope open. Valsky sprang 
up, protesting: 

“It's for Herr von Stammer, personally!” 

“Don’t be alarmed,’ Serdyuk returned. “Your 
despatch is in safe hands. I’m not an ordinary 
messenger. I’m a political inspector.” 

Valsky sat down again. Try as he might to 
seem indifferent, he could not help but steal an 
occasional glance at the inspcctor’s face. 

He could detect no change of expression- - 
neither pleasure nor surprise. Could it be that 
the inspector already knew these facts? Valsky 
began to grow nervous. 

When he had read the first document, Scr- 
dyuk raised heavy, boding eyes to Valsky. 

“Are you sure Pivovarov isn’t lying?” he 
asked. 

“Positive! Every word of it is true.” 

Serdyuk rcad through the second document, 
in Which Pivovarov was recommendrd as leader 
of the projected pscudo-partisan detachment. 
When he had finished, he asked: 

“What are your further plans?” 

Valsky began to expound his schemes, in 
wordy detail, At last he had won the inspector’s 
interest! 
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Serdyuk listened attentively. His border serv- 
ice had taught him many things. He had ex- 
perienced much himself, and had heard many 
strange talcs from others. But never had he 
heard or imagined anything to equal this mon- 
strous plot. Valsky aroused his professional curi- 
osily. 

“You're an cxpericnced hand, 1 can sce,” he 
said when Valsky fell silent. “Did you carry on 
wrecking or espionage before the war?” 

“No, In sorry to say,” Valsky admilted shame- 
facedly. “That was too risky. The Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs was very efficient.” 

“What makes vou think it’s any less efficient 
now?” asked Serdyuk, with a grim laugh. “Your 
work is very risky slill. Suppose someone rang 
your bell some day—the regular informers’ sig- 
nal—and it turned oul to be a member of the 
underground?” 

“T never even thought of such a_ thing,” 
Valsky mumbled, dizzy with sudden fear. 

Serdyuk glanced at the clock. Ten twenly. 
Too early. Lesides, there was still work to do. 

“Your effor:, dcserve worthy recompense,” he 
suid. “Tell me just how many people you 
have ... against how many people you have 
turned in reports. I should like to recommend 
you for award.” 
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“If I could get back my estate,” said Valsky, 
brightening. “There’s a house, and a park, and 
quite some land. It’s excellent soil.” 

“Soil? That I can promise you definitely,” 
Serdyuk firmly replied. 

Readily complying with the inspeclor’s re- 
quest, Valsky enumerated all the victims---Jews, 
Communists, active patriots—hetrayed to the Ge- 
stapo through his agency. 

“Let me sce your list of informers,’ was the 
inspeclor’s next demand. 

Somewhat taken aback, Valsky asked: 

“Haven’t you seen il?” 

“Td like to refresh my memory.” 

Valsky took a shect of heavy nolepapcr from 
his drawer and handed it across the desk. The 
inspector thrust it into his pockel, together with 
the reporls and the special packet. Then he pro- 
duced from another pocket a small, typewrillen 
sheet, wiih a red star at the top and the Icllers 
“T.C.” at the boltoin. 

“Read this aloud” he ordered: and Valsky. 
taking the leaflet, obedicntly read: 

“The underground Town Commitice has cun- 
demned Valsky, traitor to the Motherland and sen- 
ior SD (Gestapo) informer, convicted of assisting 
in the annihilation of Soviet patriots, to the death 
penalty, with destruction of his property by fire. 
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“Sentence was carried out yesterday, at 
22:30.” 

Valsky stopped. The typewritten letters were 
dancing madly in his brain. His eyes involun- 
tarily sought the clock—and, with a sudden swift 
movement, he sent the desk lamp crashing to the 
floor. But Serdyuk had already aimed, and the 
shot went home. 


The glare ofthree conflagralions hung over the 
blacked-out town. As yct, only the underground 
commiltec knew that the burning buildings were 
the homes of Gestapo residents. Next day, how- 
ever, the whole town would learn of the sentences 
and their execulion. Valya Tcplova and Sasha 
would take care of that. 


CNAPTER FORTY-TWO 


On Sunday morning, learning from Sasha of 
his encounter with Krainev, Valya Teplova has- 
lcncd to the watch repairing shop to inform 
Serdyuk of this development. 

With a fri-ndly nod to Pyrin, Valya passed 
through the shop to the back room. Serdyuk, 
greeling her more cordially than usual, immedi- 
ately handed her the text of a new leaflet. It listed 
the names of several traitors, Gestapo informers. 
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“There’s going to be a grand to-do, tomor- 
row!” he said cheerfully, well pleased with the 
resulis of ithe last evening's operation, in which 
his pupils had even ouldone their teacher. 

Pyotr, after executing sentence on the resi- 
dent assigned him, had lain in wait for the genu- 
ine messenger, and shot him down in the hallway. 
Pavel had done better still, making away not 
only with the resident, but with two informers. 
Serdyuk, however, had brought in the most valu- 
able information, exposing one of the subtlest 
methods the Gestapo had yet devised: the or- 
ganization of pseudo-partisan detachments. 

“The history of espionage has never wit- 
nessed such an exposure,” he went on, when Valya 
had tucked the leaflet securely away behind the 
lining of her coat. “Lists of secret agents plas- 
tered up in the streets, for the whole town to read? 
Why, it’s complete catastrophe! Who will dare 
work in their service now? The townsfolk will 
help us mop up these spies. And we'll he rid of 
von Slammer, too. Ife’s sure to be removed. Only 
now we'll have to be doubly careful. They'll be 
hunting us high and low. The vipers eyes are 
gone, but its fangs remain.” 

Someone tapped at the back window. Serdyuk 
was not expecting any of his group that day. 
Taking his revolver, he went warily out into the 
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back hall. A moment later he returned, with 
Pyotr. 

“One of the solo performers in yesterday’s 
concert,’ he announced, smiling. “Only what 
brings you here today? Anxious to boast a 
bil?” 

“There’s nothing to boast about, Andrei Vasil- 
yevich,” returned Pyotr glumly. “Things are in 
a bad way at the shop.” 

What he related of the state of affairs at the 
machine shop was indecd disturbing. True, the 
work of restoration was progressing as slowly as 
ever; but breakages had ceased entirely. 

“Krainev’s found the right wrench,” Pyotr 
went on, “and he's tighlened all the nuts. None 
of the others ever thought of making us each 
answer for a definite machine. Yes, he’s had plen- 
ty of organizing experience, confound him, and 
he’s using it to good advantage. Personal re- 
sponsibility! It won’t be long before we start re- 
pairing German tanks, unless I can persuade the 
men to leave town, or go into hiding. Only how 
can I persuade them all?” 

Serdyuk glanced searchingly at Valya. 

“Well,” he asked, “what will you tell us now 
lo justify your honest patriot?” 

Valya did not answer. To her there seemed 
to be two Krainevs, separate and distinct: one, 
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the man she knew and loved; the other, alien, 
incomprehensible. 

His attempt to communicate wilh her through 
Sasha, while it made her heart leap, had at the 
same time filled her with alarm. She could not 
understand what he inight want of her. 

“Andrei Vasilyevich,” she said finally, after a 
protracted silence, “Krainev tried to send me a 
note, by Sasha.” 

“No? And what did Sasha do?” 

“Refused to take it, of course.” 

“He did right, to avoid a possible trap. I sce 
you've trained the hoy well.” 

“She certainly has,” Pyotr confirmed. “And 
that was no easy task, with Sasha.” 

“Well, then, Valya”—and again Serdyuk 
looked searchingly into her eyes- “I want you to 
bring Krainev here, to the shop, this afternoon.” 

“To the shop? What for?” Valya asked, en- 
tirely at a loss. 

“That we'll sce when he gets here.” 

“He won't come,” she said. “The burnt child 
dreads the fire.” 

“Try, anyway. Agreed?” 

“Very well,” she answered reluctantly. Ser- 
dyuk’s request, she knew, was equivalent to a 
direct command. “Only what am I to say? I can’t 
simply invile him for a social call, can I?” 
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“No, of course not. Tell him the comrades 
from the underground would like to have a talk 
with him.” 

Valya’s eyes opened wide. Suddenly, watching 
her, Serdyuk smiled. A gay, teasing light danced 
in his eyes. She had never seen him smile before, 
and had never suspected that her commander’s 
grim severity could melt into such warm good 
nature. 

“Tell me frankly, absolutely frankly, Valya: 
do you belicve now that he’s a traitor?” 

She dropped her eyes. 

Still smiling, Serdyuk produced from an inner 
pocket an open envelope with remnants of a 
broken seal. 

“Read this,” he said, holding it out to her. 

Valyua quickly read through Valsky’s despatch. 
For a moment, she could not speak. 

“Andrei Vasilyevich,’”’ she whispered finally. 
“Andrei Vasilyevich.. . .” 

But she could say no more. 

Serdyuk looked down into her glowing eyes 
with open pleasure. 

“May I sce too?” asked Pyotr, greatly in- 
trigued. 

Serdyuk nodded. 

“Where on earth did you get it?” Valya asked, 
handing Pyotr the despatch. “Part of yesterday’s 
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booty? I wish I could understand how you man- 
age such things! Tell me about it, Andrei 
Vasilyevich. You’ve never told me about any of 
our work.” 

“Well, this time perhaps 1 will,” Serdyuk 
replied. “You sce, the Gestapo network is organ- 
ized this way: the town is divided into several 
scclors. Each sector has a responsible resident, 
and, under him, several informers who live in thal 
neighbourhood.” 

As he spoke, Serdyuk sketched rapidly. First 
he drew a circle—the Gestapo—and blacked it 
roughly in. Out from the circle, he drew several 
long lines, in various dircctions; and from thie 
end of cach long line. several short ones, he 
result was something very much resembling a spi- 
der. 

“The best thing, of course, would be to strike 
right here,” he explained, bringing the pencil 
down on the black circle with such force that tlie 
lead crumbled at the tip. “But we haven't gat the 
strength for that just yet. Its our jab for the 
future. The near future. For the time being, 
I decided to slash off the spider’s Icgs.” With 
swift strokes, he cut across cach of the long 
lines. “We struck at the residents, and in that 
way smashed the whole ne!work. Once a resident 
has been exposed, the agents working under 
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him are discarded. They’re also considered ex- 
posed.” 

“But how did you discover the residents?” 

“That wasn't easy. ‘Tiere was an old school- 
teacher who wanted to help us, :nd I persuaded 
him to report Lyutov to the Gestapo for tearing 
up the Donelsky Vestnik when Sasha was read- 
ing it lo the workers. That’s quite cnough for the 
Geslapo, you know. One such report, and Lyutov 
was dvomed. Well, and, as I expected, my school- 
teacher was immediately put in contact with the 
local resident for further work. He brought me 
the resident’s name and address, and instructions 
on how to ring and what to say, and then, he 
disappeared from town. And once the trick had 
worked, [ repeated it to find the other residents.” 

“How clever!” cried Valya adinirinaly. 

Pyotr, in the meantime, had finished the des- 
patch. Handing it back to Serdyuk, he said: 

“f can’t sec what Valya’s so pleased aboul. 
I look at it differently. Krainev did away with 
Lobachov in order to pass himself off as the sav- 
iour of the power station, and... .” 

“And worm into the Germans’ confidence,” 
Valya put in. 

“Not worm into their confidence, but earn 
their confidence, and climb in the world. And 
he’s climbing, right enuugh—on our backs!” 
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“You don't know his past,” Valya returned 
heatedly. Her eyes were still glowing, but with 
anger, now, instcad of happiness. 

“And you don’t know his present. I judge a 
man by his actions, He’s a crafty enemy.” 

“He’s a crafty friend!” cried Valya, in pas- 
sionale protest, looking to Serdyuk as though for 
support. 

“T don’t know Krainev at all,” Serdyuk said 
thoughtfully. “At any rate, if he’s a friend, he's 
not being any too clever about il. P've only seen 
him once or twice—when he came around to watch 
the armour sticcl being rolled. | liked his face. 'The 
face of an_ intelligent, well-read worker, Bul 
appearances sometimes deceive. [ put full trust 
in you, Comrade Teplova. Wave a talk with hin, 
and find out what he’s after. Well, and if Pyotr 
should turn oul to be right, do as your con- 
science prompts you, Take this, in case of necd.” 

He held out a small revolver. Valya tuok the 
weapon. Her face was very grave. 

“There's ouly onc thing I ask,” said Pyotr. 
“Make it cither today, or next Sunday, when fm 
nol working. I want to be on hand.” 

“Today,” Serdyuk replied. 


Week days were hard; but harder still were 
Sundays. Then the works was closed, and Krainev, 
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alone with his thoughts, spent the hours in vain 
secking for some outlet from the blind alley in 
which he found himself trapped. The machine 
shop was almost ready for operation, Everything 
now depended on the assembly of the main 
transmission system. Sergei Petrovich kept away 
from the assembly site, allowing the workers to 
drag things out to the best of their ability; but, 
drag as they might, thc job was approaching 
completion. Breakages had slopped. What would 
he do, Krainev oftan wondered, should some work- 
er, defiant of responsibility, wreck a machine? 
One thing was sure: he would not carry out what 
he had threatened! Yct if one breakage slipped 
by unpunished, others would be sure to follow, 
and the epidemic would begin afresh. This Krai- 
nev feared above all else: and to prevent it, he 
did everything in his power to intimidate the 
workers. Ife advanced daily in the Germans’ es- 
teem. But his plans for blowing up the powcr 
station were no nearer to accomplishment than 
before. He had been unable to contact the un-’ 
derground, although he clearly sensed its influence 
in the conduct of the workers. Nor had he heen 
able to find any trace of Teplova. He was sure 
that Sasha knew where she was staying; but Sasha 
persistently avoided him. Often, in fits of helpless 
despair, he would have the impulse to end it 
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all as he had planned on the square, that day: 
by shooting down Pfaul—von Wechter—any Ger- 
man who might come in sight. Recalling the 
power station, however. he would take himself in 
hand. These fils of passion, constantly sup- 
pressed, were very exhausting. 

At limes, Sergei Petrovich would begin to 
question himself. Was it nol cowardice that kept 
hin froin decisive aclion? The subconscious desire 
lo prolong his life? No. This life that he was 
leading was a thing of absolutely no value to 
hin. 

We was ruled by only one desire: to destroy 
the powcr station, {o prevent the restoration of 
the works, to fulfil his duly, Originally, the de- 
struclion of the power station had represented to 
him his duty to the works director, who had sent 
him to the station; to his evacuated comrades, 
who had put their trust in him. Gradually, how- 
ever, this conception broadened. The destruction 
of. the power stalion, he began to realize, was 
his sacred duly to the sons and daughters ol the 
Motherland who were laying down their lives 
here, in the underground slruggle; his duty to 
the fighters who held the Soviet front from the 
White Sea to the Black. And his own life was 
such a little thing! With whal joy he would have 
cast it onlo the great balance in which the fates 
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of humanity were being weighed! But senseless, 
unreusoning sacrifice could nol further the cause 
of the Motherland. His very death must be linked 
with achievement. It w2s only this thought that 
buoyed him up in his appaliine situation. He was 
surrounded by workers, loyal Soviet workers; yet 
they looked upon him as an enemy -hated him 
more bitterly than they did the Hitlerites, The 
Hitlerites werc beasts. Krainev, in the workers’ 
eyes, was worse than any beast. Ife was a crawl- 
ing replile. Sergei Petrovich oflen wondered that 
no further atlempt was made on his life. The 
thought of such a death struck horror to his 
heart. He kept within doors after sundown, and 
in the shop was careful not to pass under the 
cranes, lest sume tool or machine part he “acei- 
dentally” dropped on his head. Thus. when 
a knock sounded at his door, one Sunday after- 
noon, his first reaction way surprises bis ext. 
alarin. 

Tiploeing down the hall. he bent to peep out 
at the mail slit. He saw nothing but a warm hal. 
Then, shifting his gaze too quickly downwards, 
he found himself staring at a padded jacket. 
OQuly after another readjustment did he find the 
visilors face. Tr was Teplova. 

He flung the door open. Valya started, but 
immediately regaine] her poise. 
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“Good afternoon, Sergei Petrovich,” she said, 
coming into the hall. as matler-of-factly as though 
they had last met ouly the day before, and noth- 
ing of any significance had since occurred. 

“Good aflernoon,” Krainey brought out, his 
breath catching painfully in his throat. 

A moment or two passed without further 
speech, in mutual scrutiny. Valya's glanee lingered 
on the long, narrow sear at Krainev’s temple. 
The hair at his temples had turned erey. 

He wore a suit of semi-mililary cut, well 
suited to his figure. A revolver hung in a holster 
at his helt. In this guise, he scemed to Valya an 
utter slranueer. 

“T believe you wauled lo see me, Sergei Pel. 
rovich,” she said. 

He seized her hand impulsively. Tis voice 
trembled as he asked: 

“Valya. dear Valva, can you find it in you 
to irnsl me?” 

“T always trusted you, Serget Petrovich, and I 
trust you still.” 

Only now. in his radiant suite, did Valya_ree- 
ognize the former Krainev. 

“Well then.” she said, “what did you want 
to sce me about?” 

He told her his story — hurriedly, as though 
afraid she would not have lime to hear him out: 
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incohcrently, as though fearing unbelief. His voice 
came hack upon him, like the voice of a stran- 
ger, and he sensed ils lack of confidence. Watch- 
ing Valya anxiously, he tricd to guess from her 
face what impression he was making. 

Valya listened with grave atlenlion, weighing 
every word and intonalion. 

“Well, what do you make of it?” he asked, 
when he had finished. 

“We already knew Lobachov and Pivovarov 
were traitors,” Valya replied. “I came here today, 
Sergei Pctrovich, to put you in contact with the 
underground.” 

Again he seized her hand, and pressed it so 
that she cricd out with pain. 

“Valya, Valya, can it really be truc? I'd lost 
all hope of being believed. I thought I'd go mad, 
sccine the hate in people’s cycs. Sometimes I've 
wanted to cry aloud, ‘Can’t you undersland? Can’t 
you see I’m with you, one of you?’ ” 

“lm so happy, Sergei Pcirovich,” Valya said, 
her eyes soft with a tenderness she did not at- 
tempt io conceal. “So happy that you’ve stayed 
true, that my fs"th was justificd. I had faith in 
you, you sce, all through. When you trnst a per- 
son, and your trust is deceived, why, you begin 
doubling everyone on earth—doubting your own 
self, even.”’ 
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Her voice rang with such deep and unaffected 
feeling that Krainev’s breath came short. 


With a small desk clock in his hand, Krainev 
strode rapidly through the town, carcful to keep 
at a good distance behind Valya. Again and 
again, he drove the smile from his lips, only to 
find, a moment later, that it had once more re- 
lurned. Far behind, Pyotr and Pavel Prasolov 
followed, one on each side of the strecl, never 
for an instant Ictting Krainev out of sight. Or- 
dinarily, Sergei Petrovich would unquestionably 
have noliced that he was being shadowed. Today. 
he noticed nothing. 

Entering the shop, he handed his clock to the 
man behind the counter. The man pointed to an 
inner door. In the living room slood Serdyuk, and 
beside him Valya, glowing with pleasure. 

“Hello, then, Comrade Krainev,” said Ser- 
dyuk, strongly emphasizing the word, “comrade.” 

“Hello, Comrade. ...”—Krainev hesitated. 

“Serdyuk,” Valya prompted. 

“So you've come? Not afraid?” 

“If I were afraid, I wouldn’t have come.” 

“Well, pull up a chair, and let’s hear what 
you have to say.” 

Again Sergei Petrovich told his story, more 
coherently now, and in fuller detail. At last it 
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had come—what he had begun io despair of. He 
had found comrades, willing to listen and believe! 

“What are you planning to do now?” Scrdyuk 
asked, when the tale was dene. “Yes, and what 
was really your plan all along? To act on your 
own—-a sort of Ione hero business?” 

“What clse could I have donc?” Krainev 
relurned. “Circumstances forced me into terrorist 
action al the very first, and then there was no 
way oul, [ decided to drive straight for my aim: 
worm into the Germans’ confidence, extend my 
sphere of influence, and find some way of gel- 
ling access to the power slalion. I tried to contact 
you, but it didn’t work out. Now we can make 
our plans logether.” 

Valya glanced triumphantly at Serdyuk. 
“Worm into the Germans’ confidence,” Kaiainev 
had said, not, “earn their confidence.’ What a 
shame Pyotr was not there to hear! 

Krainev and Serdyuk lit cigarettes. 

“It certainly was a riddle you set us,” Ser- 
dyuk said, with a wry smile. “I couldn’t make 
head or tail of it! When you failed to make your 
lalk over the racio, things seemed a little casier 
lo understand, But even so, [ must admil, they 
were far from clear. And then you came down on 
the machine shop ironshod, and muddled us up 
again. Valya, here, believed in you all through, 
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but she was your only champion. We didn’t dis- 
cover the real truth any too easily.” 

“Tlow did you discover it at all?” Krainev 
asked. 

Serdyuk silently handed him Valsky’s packel, 
with the renments of sealing wax on the envelope. 

Sergei Petrovich read through the despatches. 
His brows knit concernedly. 

“So Pivovarovs still around?” he asked. 

“Yes, lie’s still around.’ Serdyuk replied. 
“Valsky’s fate will probably shut him up for a 
whilc, but he has to be kept in mind. He may 
strike yet.” 

“May IT ask how sou got hold of this des- 
patch?” 

Serdyuk smiled, 

“Some other time,’ he said. “That ean wait. 
The question now is, what are we goiny lo do 
ahout the machine shop? We had been planning 
to file the main transmission shafl, so it would 
snup when the power was turned on. But we cant 
do that now. Tt would be the end of you. And 
do you realize—-no, you can't postbly realize, 
what you mcan to us now! The power station --- 
of course, we could organize a raid, and sel off 
the charge in the cable channel. But it would cost 
many lives. What we must do. absolutely, is prevent 
the Germans from starling the machine shop.” 
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“We'll prevent it,” Krainev declared confident- 
ly. “I’ve planned it all out, only I couldn’t have 
put my plan through, alone. Now.... Now I 
feel like Antacus, touching mother earth.” 

“What is your plan?” Serdyuh asked. 

“Wrecking the main transmission motor. The 
German labour unit answers for thal, and none 
of our people will be involved.” 

“That’s so. But how are we going to do it? 
The molor’s under heavy guard, so far as I 
know.” 

“Yes, the motor’s under guard, all right. But 
there’s no guard over the lubricating oil.” 

Serdyuk clapped a hand to his forchead. 

“Valya! Call Pyotr in, will you? He’s some- 
where near.” 


CHAPTER FORTY- THREE 


Sonnewald never allowed himself to forget 
the cxample of his predecessor, von Stammer, 
who had heen degraded for the collapse of the 
informalion network. To the best of his ability, 
Sonnewald strove to maintain his reputalion as 
an “A-l killer.” 

Every morning he would make the rounds ‘of 
his subordina’2s—a fearful visitor, not only to 
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the victims under investigation, but to the in- 
vesligators themselves. 

Invesligalor Schwalbe was a descendant of the 
one-time German colonists in the Ukraine, 
recruiled inlo the service of the Gestapo. When 
Sonnewald entered his office, Schwalbe was ex- 
amining a prisoner: a stocky youngsler, who 
steod al ease before the desk, replying calmly to 
the investigator’s questions. 

“So you weren’t in the Comsomol, and you 
weren't a Stakhanovite?” 

“No.” 

“What part did you take in public activilies?” 

“Just about nonc. Unless you count the store 
committee. I was on that.” 

“Nothing else?” 

“No,” 

Schwalbe hesilated, at a loss whal more to 
ask. 

There was no change of expression in Sonne- 
wald’s glassy eyes; hut Schwalbe clearly sensed 
his supcerior’s displeasure. 

“What do you mean—nothing else?” Son- 
newald demanded, in German. “That’s quite 
cnough. If he served on the store commitice, he 
helped the Soviets.” 

“Sign your name.” Schwalbe told the prisoner, 
pushing the examination record across the desk. 
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When the record was signed, he pointed to 
the door. 

“Will the guard Jet me out, or do I need a 
pass from you?” the boy a«ked, confident that 
all was well. 

Schwalbe roared with laughter. 

“You've just signed your pass to the mine 
shaft,” he replied. 

“Me? What harm have [ done?” the young- 
ster slamniered!, turning pale, but with more of 
surprise in his voice than fear. 

Schwalbe conmanded: 

“Take him away!” 

Guards pulled the prisoner out of the room. 

“You still work like an = amateur,” said 
Sonnewald irrilably. “That youngster is guilty, if 
only because he’s young. That kind are liable to 
join the partisans, or cross the front and become 
Seviel soldiers. And you don't gel cnough done. 
You spend too much time on talk.” 

Schwalbe stood stiffly at atlention through 
this reprimand. His eyes, of the same rusly colour 
as his scragely brows, expressed the most humble 
servilily. 

A guard led in an elderly prisoner. 

“Ill have to do a little talking, with this 
one,” Schwalbe told his superior apologeti- 
cally. 
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Sonnewald deigned no reply. 

“Silvestrov, Ilya Ivanovich?” Schwalbe asked 
the prisoner, wilh suave civility. 

“That’s right.” 

“Communist ?” 

“No.” 

“Stakhanovite? Two days’ work in one?” 

“Yes, that’s so.” 

“Sit down.” 

Silvesirov sat down, carefully adjusting his 
trousers al the knees. 

“Td like you to write an article for the news- 
paper, about how you beeame a Stakhanovile,” 
said Schwalbe smoothly, “Not the way you wrote 
for the Metallurg, of course”- -and he nodded at 
the file of newspapers lying on his desk. “You'll 
write that you were threatened wilh prison, or 
exile; that yon never really did two quolus in 
one day; that other people's work was conntied as 
vours, to bring the figures up.” 

“In other words. you want me to wrile 
that Pm not a_ skilled worker. but a swin- 
dler?”’ 

Schwalhe Jaughed harshly. 

“Not a swindler, a victim. A victim of 
intimidation. Think it over. If the writing’s hard 
on you, we can have someone prepare the article, 
and all youll have to do is sign it.” 
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“In other words, sell my soul, sell out my 
Motherland. How could I look people in the face, 
if I signed a thing like that?” 

Screwing up his eyes, Schwalbe drawled: 

“And if the alternative is. nct to see people 
at all, any more?” 

Silvestrov understood the investigalor’s threat. 

“Whatever the allernalive may be, you won't 
get me to sign,” he replicd, getting up from his 
chair. 

“Massage!” yelled Schwalbe. 

Scizing a whip, he began lashing the prisoner 
across the face, while the guard buffeted from 
behind. 

Silvestroy dropped to the floor, his face 
covered with blood. 

A trickle of blood approached the edge of 
the carpet. Sonnewald watched it silently. 

The guard dragged Silvestrov to the wall. 
Schwalbe commanded: 

“Bring in the next.” 

“Your technique is bad,” Sonnewald remarked. 
“When you keep striking at the head, they lose 
consciousness 1vo fast.” 

The next prisoner was Lutsenko. Coming in, 
the old melter immediately noticed the line of 
blood across the floor, and the rolled-up carpet. 
Then, glaming about the room, he saw Silve- 
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strov lying by the wall. He could not suppress a 
start. He and Silvestrov had lived on the same 
street for years, and knew one another well. 

“Sit down,” Schwalbe inviled. 

Lutsenko’s bushy eycbrows lifted slightly. This 
made the deep furrows on his forehead deeper 
still. 

“Communist?” the invesligator asked. 

“No. Nonparty.” 

“Nonparly Bolshevik?” 

“No. Simply nonparty.” 

“Not so very simply,” Schwalbe remarked. 

He had a cigarette betwcen his teeth, and the 
words scemed to issue through the little white 
cylinder, lingering over the desk with the curling 
smoke. Opening the newspaper file on his desk, 
he slowly read aloud the text under a_photo- 
graph which had been ringed around in_ blue 
pencil : 

“*Peusioncr Ivan Trofimovich Lultsenko, non- 
party Bolshevik, has relurned to work in_ the 
shop, making steel to rout the fascist hordes.” So 
i?’s not simply nonparly, but Bolshevik?” 

“Yes, Bolshevik, it does look like.” Lutsenko 
tranquilly agreed. 

“We'll have to hang you,’ said Schwalbe, 
equally tranquilly. 

Lutsenko turned pale, bul did not speak. 
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In the corner, Silvestrov began lo toss and 
moan. His eyes opened. Sitting up, he raised a 
hand to his bleeding, mutilated face. 

Schwalbe strode across the room to him, whip 
in hand. 

“Well? Now will you sign?” 

Silvestrov shook his head. Schwalbe kicked 
the old man furiously in the face, and he col- 
lapsed. again unconscious. 

“Take him to the death ecll!’ Schwalbe com- 
manded--in Russian, so that Lutsenko would 
understand. 

Sonnewald glanced at Lutsenko, The meller 
sat motionless, his jaws clenched, his forehead 
beaded with perspiration, 

Schwalbe returned to his desk. 

“Been living here in town very long?” he 
asked Lutsenko. 

“[ was boru here,” the old man answered, 
shaping the words with difficulty. 

“Lielt up.” said Schwalbe. with sudden civility, 
laying an open cigaretle case before the prisoner. 

“T don't’ smoke.” Lutsenko said—and shifted 
uneasily in his seat. feeling Sonnewald’s cold stare 
on his tobacco-staine:s| moustache. 

“Has life anv value to you?” asked Schwalbe 
bluntly, directins a jel of tobacco smoke straight 
into Tulsenko’s face. : 
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“Who wants to dic before his time?” the old 
man returned, with a sidewise glance at the investi- 
gator. 

“Light up,” Schwalbe offered again. Unable 
to resist temptation, Lutsenko took a cigarette. 

The invesligalor threw a significant glance at 
his superior. Turning back to the prisoner. he 
said, in a tone designed to express friendly sym- 
pathy : 

“I can Iet you live, and provide you a goud 
living besides, in return for very minor services.” 

“Of what kind?” Lutsenko asked, drawing the 
smoke deep into his lungs. 

“You see these newspapers on my desk. T 
have many more the files for several years. 
Looking them through, [ find the names of people 
who were aclive supporters of the Sovicls. Some 
doubled and tripled oulput quotas at work. Some 
subscribed more than the general average to the 
slale loun, Some worked oul new ways of raising 
productivily. Many of them are slill in town. J 
know. Only To can’t find them. J don’t hoow where 
thes re hidize. Now, you're an old-timer here, You 
know the whole town. T snppose.” 

Lutsenko nodded, and took another cigarette. 

“You could help us find these people. Nose 
around, learn an address here, another there, and 
turn them in lo us.” 
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“And is that all?” asked Lutsenko, puffing 
more and morc rapidly at his cigarette. 

“That’s all. We pay well.” 

“You scum! You ycilow dog!” said Lutsenko, 
very quicily. For the last time, he drew a long, 
deep breath of tobacco smoke. 

“Massage!” yelled Schwalbe, scizing his whip. 

Sonnewald got up, signing his subordinate to 
wait. 

“Tl show you how,” he said, and took the 
whip. 


The Gestapo building superintendent took his 
time over the new plumbcr’s regisiralion card. 
The worker had been sent by the employment 
bureau, to fill a vacancy at the Gestapo building. 
Pavel Prasolov, the card said. Born in 1922, Ex- 
pelled from the Comsomol. Previovs employment 
—fitter at the iron and sleel works. Unsuspect. 

“The fcllow’s inexpericoced. That’s unforlu- 
nate,” the Hitlerite reflected. “But he’s young, 
and thal’s a very good thing. Older workers are 
dangerous. Those two elderly slokers we had 
only worked when they were walched; and they 
put the hoilcrs ont of commission before they 
made their getaway. This one’s voluntecring [or 
the job himself. That's good. There’s a startled 
sort of look on his face. Probably not too clever. 
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Still better! Not enough brains to do any dam- 
age.” 

Concluding, consequently, that the new plum- 
ber was the right man for the job, the Ilitlerite 
laid before him a pledge of secrecy and active 
assistance to the SD. The worker signed without 
an inslant’s hesitation, thus disposing the German 
still further in his favour. 

The boiler room was easily found: down the 
stairs lo the basement, und first door to the 
right. The room at the Iefl, Pavel noticed, had 
a sort of wooden latticework instead of a door. 
It was full of clothing, piled up in disorderly 
heaps. 

Just past the boiler room, the way was barred 
by an iron grating, reaching from floor to ecil- 
ing. Beyond it stretched a long, narrow corridor. 
Here Hitlerite soldicrs were pacing up and down, 
pausing now and again to glance in at the peep- 
holes in the cell doors. 

The stoker on duly in tho boiler room, a tall, 
lean, one-cycd fellow, with a hideous, fire-scarred 
face, seemed glad of company. He peppered Pavel 
with qucstions for a while, then shifled to the 
themd of his own adventures. Born in one of the 
old German settlements in Russia, he had been 
exiled to other parts, as a kulak, many years 
before the war. With the coming of the German 
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troops, he had returned to his native village. The 
Germans had restored him his former house and 
properly, and appointed him starosla. By means 
of threats and reprisals, he had squeezed out of 
the collective farmers a ccrlain amount of grain, 
which he had turned over to the German army. 
The Germans had praised him; but his fellow 
villagers had set his house on fire, and, ablaze 
from head io foot, he had barely managed 1o 
escape. It was in this fire that he had lost his 
eye, They had turned him down in the Geslapo 
troops on account of that. What good could he 
be, half blind, when the partisans baffled men 
with both eves in their heads? They had turned 
him down for the secret service too, on account 
of his scarred face. Too noticeable, they said. 
He'd got those scars for helping Germany, but 
who carcd about that? Well, and so he had had 
to take this job, stoking. It was cerlainly safe 
enough. You didn’t risk getting killdd, down 
here, the way you did on other work. And it was 
good pickings, too. If you did your work right, 
they'd give you some clothes as a bonus, of a 
Saturday, when the biggest lots of prisoners wero 
taken off to the mine shaft. Last week, he'd gotten 
an army lunic, a woman’s slip, and a pair of 
shoes. Not bad stuff, cither. Lots of blood spots, 
of course, bit no bullct holes. It was pulled off 
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before the shooling. A pily, though, they wouldn't 
Jet him drive the truck out io the shaft. All the 
Russians refused that job, hut he’d never turn it 
down. Drivers got the best pickings. Well, never 
mind. He'd wait patiently, and do his work, and 
some day his time would come. 

Pavel listened allenlively, pulling in a word 
or a question now and again. 

Then he was called away to unload a truck 
of coal. When he got back, he found an acquainl- 
ance in the boiler room: a young fellow named 
Nikolai, from the works scttlement. The sloker 
went out somewlicre, and Nikolai took advantage 
of his ahsence to confide in Pavel. Mobilized 
through the employment burean as a truck driver, 
he had thus far been kept busy trucking bricks 
for a garage Uic Gestapo was building. But tuday 
someone was needed to drive the truck out to 
the mine. And so he was hiding here, in the 
boiler room, in the hope of avoiding that job. 

Suddenly the door flew open, admitting inves- 
tigator Schwalbe and the garage manager, a 
lanky, bowlegged German. The sloker followed. 

“What are you hanging around here for?” 
Schwalbe demanded of Nikolai. 

“I came in to warm up. I'm freezing.” 

True enough. Nikolai was trembling. as though 
with cold. 
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“Is the truck ready?” 

“Not entirely,” Nikolai mumbled, dropping 
his eyes under Schwalhe’s penctrating stare. 

“Is it ready, or isn’t it?” demanded the 
investigator, laying a hand on his holster. “If 
you don’t want to drive for us, you’d beller say 
so. You'll go as a passenger.” 

“All right then, ll go as a passenger,” cried 
Nikolai, with sudden resolulion. “Ill go as a 
passenger, but I won’t drive.” 

“HTave it your own way,” said Schwalbe 
carelessly. H[e left the room, and a moment later 
returned wilh several soldiers. 

Nikolai’s lips were quivering. His knees were 
like water. But he kept his head up as he was 
dragged away. 

“Let me drive,” said the one-cyed stoker, 
when the soldiers and their prisoncr were gone. 
“VI get you out there in two shakes of a lamh’s 
tail.” 

Schwalbe turned a suspicious glance on the 
scarred, disfirured face. 

“And tumble us into a ditch, before we know 
it?” 

“No, no!” ithe stoker protested fervently. 
“Don’t you worry about thal. I’m a good driver 
—second calegory.” ; 

“And wh.t about the boilers?” 
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“The youngster can take care of them”’—and 
the stoker nodded at Pavel. “Nothing so com- 
plicated about it.” 

Schwalbe agreed. ‘The stoker hurried oul. 

But Schwalbe seemed to be in no hurry. He 
stood there for some time, looking at Pavel intent- 
ly. Suddenly, he asked: 

“Weren’L you im the Comsomol, Prasolov?” 

Pavel’s heart leaped to his throat, but no sign 
of alarm escaped him. 

“Yes, I was. I got expelled.” he replied, 
looking back unflinchingly into those questioning 
reddish eycs. 

“Seems to have been an awful lot of you 
expelled,” said Schwalbe, with a crooked smile. 
“Anyone you ask——they all tell the same tale! 
What were you expelled for?” 

“Because I wouldn’t volunteer for the army, 
and I refused to evacuate.” 

Schwalbe hesitated, considering some further 
question. To Pavel, he seemed to be meditating 
whether io send the new plumber to the minc 
shaft this !rip, or next. 

Then they heard the iron grating being pushed 
back, just outside. Schwalbe strode out into 
the corridor. 

Through the open door, Pavel saw the con- 
demned led by. The first was an old man. He 
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had no hat on. Probably, realizing that he would 
need it no more, he had given it away. -Ifis 
bruised lips were tightly compressed, One eye was 
shut, surrounded by a huge blue swelling. The 
other eye looked out at his guards with undaunt- 
ed hatred and resolution. Pavel caught his breath 
in horror. He recognized the prisoner. It 
was Lutsenko. After the old melter came several 
men whom Pavel did not know. Then a young 
woman, slooped like some ancient crone. Then 
three thin little boys, hand in hand, the eldest 
protectively leading the two younger brothers, 
who were evidently twins. One of them kept 
asking him, “Where are they taking us, Izya? 
Are they taking us back ito mother?” Alter 
the ch'ldren came two women, in identical grey 
coats. They were very much alike, as mother and 
daughter may be. The clder turned insane 
eyes to the door where Pavel stood, as though 
hoping to escape behind it. After them, lwo 
barefoot Red Army men carricd a_ battered, 
unconscious form. Catching somcthing familiar 
about the bruised and_ blackened features, 
Pavel looked more closely, and recognized Sil- 
vestrov. 

Then, peering up through the basement win- 
dow, Pavel watched the prisoners climb into the 
truck, helpi..g one another up, until they were 
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all huddled under the tarpaulin tent. Silvestrov 
was laid on the floor. The guards took their 
places along the sides, Schwalbe got in beside the 
driver, and they were off. 

“ve got to get out of here, quick!” Pavel 
told himself, and hurried to the door. 

But he stopped short before he reached the 
threshold. Again he seemed to sec Lulscnko's reso- 
lute glare, and the crust of blood on Silvestrov’s 
cheeks. They did not fear to diu. Yet they had 
had no orders, no trust to fulfil. They had but 
acted as conscience dictated. And Pavel had been 
told by his commander, “Go there and work.” 
He had known where he was going. had known 
what he must face. What right had he to run 
away? 

Seizing a shovel, Pavel set furiously to work, 
feeding coal to the furnaces, 

Time dragged slowly by. 

An empty truck drove inlo the yard, with 
a German soldier at ithe wheel. Huge, heavy 
bales, brought out through the latliced door op- 
posile the hoiler room, were loaded onto the 
iruck. Pavel had seen such bales before, at the 
railway slalion, being loaded onto freight cars 
labelled, “Gifts from the Ukrainians to the great 
German nation.” Now he knew where those gifts 
came from. He must get this knowledge to Ser- 
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dyuk, or Teplova, as soon as possible. Let all 
the people know! 

Another truck arrived, bringing new prisoners. 
Watching them file past the dark boiler room, 
Pavel shuddered at the thouzht of what awaited 
them. There was only one road out of these 
cells, and that was the road to the minc shaft. 
Life could be purchased only at such a price as 
ncither Lutsenko, nor Silvestrov, nor any of their 
fellow victims, of course, could have agrecd to 
pay. 

Again a truck in the yard, back from the 
minc. The guards dumped out the clothing: an 
old shawl, ihree children’s jackels, Lutsenko’s 
bluc overalls, two identical grey coats... . 

The truck rolled into the gurage. A few min- 
utes later, the one-eyed stokcr pushed in through 
the boiler rooin door, staggering under a load of 
clothing. Among othcr things, there were two 
army tunics, and Silvestrov’s bloodstained suit. 
Sitling down on the bench by the wall, the stoker 
began to describe his adventures. 

“Things turned out had today,” he said. 
“First of all they took that black ‘and blue one. 
Dragged him out of the truck, and pulled his 
clothes off. He came to when they laid him on 
the snow. Well, they just swung him by the arms 
and Icgs, and sent him down the shaft. Then 
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came the kids. The biggcr one in the middle, with 
his brothers holding on!o his hands. At first he 
didn't understand what was up, only those damned 
women started squealing, and then he began to 
beg, ‘Don’t throw us in there!’ Schwalbe shot him, 
thinking he’d drag the other two down with him. 
Only he let go their hands, and they got Ieft on 
top. Thcy screamed just like stuck oigs. | can 
still hear it. One of the women jumped out and 
slarled begging for them: ‘Mr. oflieer, what harm 
ean such children do?’ The fool! As if she 
didn’t know whose kids they were! She pul her- 
self in front of one of them. Schwalbe Ict her 
have it, and she dropped down the shafl. With 
all her clothes on, too. One of the kids tumblcd 
in with her. but the other ran away, around 
and around the shaft opening, still scrcaming. 
Schwalbe had a hard job catching him. But he 
tripped him up all right, and threw him down 
the shaft. 

“Then the civilians. The men were all right, 
did everything just as they were told. Tuvok their 
clothes off, and got on their knees right by the 
hole. 

“But the mother and daughter had to raise 
a noisc. Got it into their heads to dic together, in 
each other’s arms. As if it made any difference! 

“The army men—they wouldn’t get on their 
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knees. One of them jumped down the shaft him- 
self, and the other turned around whim he got 
to the edger, and yelled at Schwalbe, “When our 
army gels hack, they'll avenge us all!’ Schwalbe 
fired at him and missed, and hl just stood thcre 
laughing. “You filthy rotter,’ he says, ‘you can 
only shoot ai people's backs!’ And there was 
such a blaze in his eyes, I was half scared. 
Suppose he should.... Schwalbe fired again, and 
missed. ITis hands were shaking. He had to fire 
a third shol to finish up.” 

The sloker paused suddenly, glancing fur- 
tively around the room, as thongh eager to com- 
plete his tale, yet afraid lest he be overheard. 
Finally, he moved up close to Pavel and con- 
tinued, in a half-whisper: 

“The last to go was the tall one, with the 
black cye.” This, Pavel realized, must have cen 
Lu'scnko. “He took his things off in the truck, 
before he got out. He walked along with his head 
down, swaying, sort of, And going past Schwalbe 
—whe-ew! He grabbed him by the arm, and jerked 
him off his feet—and they both flew down the 
shaft together. The last I saw of Schwalbe were 
his boots, flashing down the hole. Those were 
good boots! And he was a good boss, too. German 
colonist stock, just like me. He used to give me 
things.” 
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“What about Nikolai?” asked Pavel, clenching 
his fists to keep from bringing a shovel down 
over the stoker’s head. 

“Nikolai?” the stoker repeated. “That's funny! 
I didn’t see him there at all. He must have slipped 
away, what with all the excilement.”’ 

Getting up, he looked into the furnaces, and 
began shovelling coal. 

Pavel poured some water into a rusty tin 
can, and gulped it down feverishly. His teeth 
raliled against the metal. 


CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 


Ivan Pafnulyevich Vorobyov was preparing lo 
zo to work. His younger son, Semyon, coming 
home from the machine shop, found the old man 
putting up his lunch: two boiled potalocs, and 
a thin slice of maize bread. 

There was really no need of a lunch box, to 
carry so frugal a meal. It could easily have been 
stuffed into an overall pocke!. But [van Pafnutye- 
vich was a man of habit. He had carricd this 
iron box, with the fanciful copper openwork on 
the lid, for thirty years, and he continued to 
carry it now. It was far too roomy, of course. 
The potatoes would roll about as in an empty 
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bin, crushing the fragile bread into scattered 
crumbs, Dillerly, he recalled how diflicult it had 
been, only a few short months ago, to squeeze his 
whole lunch into the box. Something had always 
had to be carried separately: the bacon, per- 
haps, or the bottle of milk.... 

Nodding silently, Semyon began pulling off 
his overalls. 

“Well?” the old man asked, “So you’re slart- 
ing the machine shop tomorrow?” 

Semyon hung his head, but did not answer. 

“Your uncle still sick?” 

“No. Some of the fellows went to sec him, 
and they say lic’s on his fect again. People 
do say’-—Semyon moved closer, speaking very 
low —“they do say il was his work, when the 
drilling machine broke down. There was a nut in 
the gear box, only nobody knows whcre it dis- 
appearcd to. He's a head on his shoulders, Uncle 
Fyodor has, and plenty of courage to back it. 
And a good memory, too. He hasn't forgotten 
what our Soviet rule did for him. So he 
does his best. If we had more like thal, the Ger- 
mans could ne er get anything done.” 

Ivan Pafnulyevich grimaced. He had always 
cherished a grudge against this brother of his. 
Fyodor never drank. He had married when Ivan, 
the clder, wos still a bachelor. At the age of 
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forty-five, when he might have rested content 
with his foreman’s job in the machine shop, he 
had had the moral courage to go to school to- 
gether with his own pupils, attending and com- 
pleting special courses in his trade. Theory, he 
had wanted, to back his practical experience! He 
had built himself a house of his own, too, 
whereas Ivan had always lived in renled rooms. 

Had it not been for the bottle, Ivan Pafnutye- 
vich might have become a leading engine driver 
on the Dehaltsevo-Stalino line. Instead, he had 
remained through all the years a “dinkey” driv- 
er al the works, running a shunting locomotive 
that was just about as old as himself. It had 
always been with a twinge of envy that he had 
read his brother’s name in the newspapers, among 
those of the best foremen at the works. Now, 100, 
the high praise he heard of Fyodor pinched the 
old man’s sensilive pride. At the same time, how- 
ever, it was very pleasant, Clearly, then, he hud 
been mistaken in counting his brother a miserly 
hoarder, a moneygrubber. No, Fyodor had not 
sold the Motherland, kad not put his goods or his 
life before his country. And I*yodor had the ad- 
vantage uf his trade and skill. When he got well, 
he could carry on the good work. Bul what could 
the elder brother do—stoker Ivan, who ran his 
engine boiler now, twelve hours a day, for the 
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sole purpose of heating up tank car after tank 
car of mazut? 

“So you’re preparing for the happy day?” he 
asked his son maliciously. 

“The Germans are preputing, not we,” Se- 
myon returned. “They’ve daubed their swaslikas 
all over the walls, and hung up 4 huge picture of 
Hitler.” 

“They'd do better to hang Hitler up himself, 
the bitch, instead of his picture. That’s what he 
was born for,’ said the old man. He [ell silent, 
sunk in dreary reflections. 

So many viclims! So many shol, so many shut 
up in concentration camps. And slill it went on. 

“Us interesting, the way things go,” he said, 
gelling up heavily, with the lunch box in his 
hand. “One son off at the front, smashing the 
fascists’ tanks, And the other son at the works, 
gelting ready to repair those same lanks, It’s 
inleresting.... Look here: can’t anything really 
be done?” 

“Not a thing,” Semyon said glumly, “That 
cursed enginecr knows what he’s doing. Every one 
of us answers for his own machine. Smash itl, 
and you're done ‘or, on the spot.” 

“A fine lot of milksops you’ve turned oul to 
be, the whole bunch of you. A fine lot! You were 
all such wonderful talkers, not so long ago. 
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Mceling-room heroes! A wonder to hear! Where's 
all your heroism gol to now?” demanded Ivan 
Pafnultyevich, his eyes fixed sternly on his son. 

Semyon turned his face away. Ie was lying 
to his father. The shop, he knew, would not starl 
work next day. That aflernoon, when all the lesls 
were donc, the bearings of the main Lransmission 
motor had been oiled; and the oil had contained 
an admixture of emery dust aid steel filings that 
must inevilably) wreck the smotor. 

“A fine lot,” the old man repealed, slumping 
oul of ihe room. He did net even bother to close 
the door. 

Semyon Icoked after his father with some con- 
cern, Ivan Pafnutyevich had aged cruelly in the 
past few months. had grown suddenly stooped and 
gaunt. [Tis checks were hollow, and lis cyes sunk 
deep under his bushy grey brows. Even his mous- 
tache drooped, linyp and neglected, adding a tinge 
of bilter bewilderment to the sullen anger in his 
eyes. 

It was slill quite early; but the old man had: 
always liked to take his time, strolling Icisurely 
io the works and resting awhile, before the whis- 
le, in the yardmen’s waiting room, or “gabble 
room,” as they more olten called it. Here, by the 
hot stove, as the incoming shift began to gather, 
one could chat comfortably with one’s friends, and 
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hear all the latest news of the works and the 
world. Nowadays, the waiting room was not a 
cheerful place. The workers would sit around the 
stove in funereal silence; and any conversation 
that did begin would weigh the heurt down still 
more heavily. Yet they continued to gather here, 
long before their shifts began: to get a little 
warmth into their bones, after their unheated 
homes, and draw a little comfort from company. 

Walking slowly down the street towards the 
works, Ivan Pafnutyevich asked himself, over andi 
over: 

“Can’t anything be done? Not anything?” 

He turned in at the gales, where the politsai 
on duty examined his pass and issued him a token 
for reccipt of the daily bowl of potalo peel- 
ing soup. Instead of culling straight across the 
srounds, Vorobyov took the long way around, 
past the blast furnace shop and then along the 
tracks, which here ran side by side with the broad 
asphalt road. 

Alone the asphall pavement, two by _ two, 
stood the tanks, awailing repairs. A big tank 
column. 

Day after day, Ivan Pafnutyevich had made 
this long delour, to gloat over the twisted turrcts, 
the torn treads, the bullet-pierced armour plate.. 
Today, he did not gloat. His heart was heavy with 
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the knowledge that tomorrow repairs would begin, 
and svon tank after tank would go crawling East- 
wards, back to the front. And his own son, Se- 
myon, would have a hand in this. 

Suddenly the old man slipped and almost 
fell. There was a puddle of mazut on the asphalt, 
which he had not noticed until he stepped into 
it. A thin trail of mazut, he now saw, ran across the 
ties all along the line. Evidently, an engine had 
recently passed, pulling a mazut tank car with a 
leaky cock. The engine must have balked, as they 
often did because of the low-grade German coal; 
and while it was standing this puddle had formed. 

Ivan Pafnutyevich suddenly clapped a hand to 
his forchead, and slood so. motionless, for a mo- 
ment or two. Then he glanced around him, as 
though afraid somcone might have been reading 
his thoughts, and strode rapidly on along the 
tracks. AL every step, the potatoes in his lunch 
box rattled back and forth. 

For the first time in all his ycars at the 
works, he passed the wailing room without look- 
ing in, and went straight to his engine, which was 
standing on a siding near the mazut reservoir. The 
decrepit little dinkey seemed rooted in the earth. 
lis wheels were buried under many weeks’ accu- 
mulation of clinker, and huge icicles hung from 
every projection. It had not moved since the 
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occupation; for the Germans used it as a steam 
hoiler, to heat mazult for pouring from tank 
cars into the reservoir. 

Ivan Pafnutyevich relieved the day-shift engine 
man at once, though it was nol yet lime. He shov- 
elled in some coal, and poked up the fire so 
energetically that a sheaf of sparks came flying 
out at the stack. ; 

“Hey, grandad! Hold your horses!” cried the 
mazul carelaker anxiously. “You'll have us ablaze 
in a minule—we’ve got mazut all around! What’s 
up, anyway? Remembering your travelling days?” 

“What’s the use of remembering? My travel- 
ling days are over now,” the old man replied; 
but his cheerful tone delied the melancholy of 
his words. 

When the firebox was full, Ivan Pafnutyevich 
took a pick and began hacking away at the 
frozen piles of clinker. 

Some time later, a German sergeant and 
two privates came by. Watching the old man 
work, the sergeant laughed. 

“Russische Schwein arbeitet rein.’ he said to 
the privates; aud they guflawed loudly. 

The significance of Schwein was clear enough, 
by now. As io rein, Vorobyov had not yel en- 
countered the word. ‘and could not guess ~ its 
meaning, No.'ding civilly, however, he said: 
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“Yes, yes, Rat, rai.”* 

The soldiers laughed again, and went away. 

“Rat,” the old man muttered, setling to work 
with redoubled energy. “Ill be raé for you, sure 
enough, tonight.” 

Growing tired and hungry, he climbed inlo 
the cab to eal his lunch. The bread had broken 
into bits, and he gathered the crumbs up eare- 
fully from the bottom of the box. 

“I should have put some straw in, to keep 
the potatoes from rolling,’ he reflected. “Now, 
why didn’t I think of that before? Oh, well, it 
doesnt matter. [ can do it tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow,” he repeated aloud, and shook his 
head. 

He drew hot water from the boiler, and sipped 
it slowly. lt stank of oil and = lime. Then he 
ate his potatoes, 

It was late evening before ho put away his 
pick and shovel. Now the dinkey was an enpine 
again, and the ice and clinker which had blocked 
its wheels were piled high at a little distance 
from the tracks, 

Ivan Pafnutyevich looked into the cab to 
check the steamy gauge. The pointer hovered just 


* Rein— Garman for clean: rai—Russian for para- 
dise.—T rans. 
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short of the danger line. Satisfied, he hurried off 
to the depot. From an iron box in a corner 
of the wailing room, he gathered an armful of 
grease-soaked waste, which he took hack 
with him to his engine and piled up neatly in 
the cab. 

“What are you up to, with all that junk?” 
asked the mazut carclaker. “Building yourself 
a nest in the cab?” 

“That’s right. A nest. So my old bones will 
rest sofler in the next world,” he answered 
lestily, 

The fire was roaring steadily. Ivan Pafnut- 
yevich added more and more coal. Afler a while 
he got oul and moved around the engine, pour- 
ing grease into the axle boxes. 

The mazut carclaker emptied the lank car and 
brought up another. Then he came up to the cab 
again, wiping his grcasy hands with a bunch of 
waste. 

“Tl go take a nap in the gabble room, while 
there’s nothing to do,” he said. “Call me when 
the mazut’s hot enough.” 

Some time past midnight, Ivan Pafnutyevich 
felt the tank car. It was very hot. He uncoupled 
it and hurried back to his cab. 

Taking his place at the controls, he reached 
out automatically for the whistle cord, but caught 
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himself in time and pulled his hand back with a 
whispered curse. With beating heart, he opened 
the throttle. 

The dinkey did not move. 

“Failure?” flashed through the old man’s mind. 
Desperately, he threw the throttle open wide. 

The dinkey jerked violently, and was off. 

For the first time in his life, Ivan Pafnutyevich 
had starled on a journey without blowing his 
whistle. 

He stopped the engine at the junction, and 
gol out Lo switch the point. Then he steamed back 
to the tank car, and coupled it to his engine. 

Slowly, the dinkey drageed the car along the 
rusty, disused tracks. 

When he caine alongside the asphalt road, Ivan 
Pafaulyevich shut the throttle, jumped down, and 
threw the cock of the tank car open, The hot 
niazul came pouring out. Spreading smoothly over 
the asphalt pavement, it soon reached the treads 
of the nearest tanks, 

The old man climbed back into his cab, and 
took the dinkey slowly on down the whole length 
of the tank column. As the last tanks came oppo- 
sitc, the stream of mazul dwindled and stopped. 
The car was empty. 

Reversing the enginc, he started on the return 
trip. 
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The time was come. Heo seized a handful of 
waste, thrust it into the firebox for an instant, 
and casl it, flaming, back upon the heap in the 
corncr of the cab. Tt caught at once. Now he be- 
gan lo scaller the burning stuff oui over the road. 

His hands were burnt to the bone, his beard 
and eyebrows gone; but still he continued to 
throw the burning waste from the slowly moving 
dinkey, with no thought but to reach the other end 
of the tank column before anyone could stop him. 

Behind him, the mazut he had ponred over the 
road was already afire: a broad river of flame, 
lighting up the dead shop buildings, the smokeless 
stacks. 

Shouls and whistles sounded at the works gales. 
Shots were fircd. Politsais and German soldicrs 
came running towards the conflagration. 

But a scries of violent explosions drove ihem 
back. There was still petrol in the tanks, and, in 
some of them, shells and cartridges, which the 
raging fire had heated to bursting point. 

Ivan Pafnulyevich passed the end of the tank 
column. Thrusting his head out at the cab win- 
dow, he looked h ck. The tanks had caught. His 
task was done. IIe threw the throttle open to the 
limit. 

Pushing the empty car before it, the dinkey 
sped along the tracks, 
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The old man closed his eyes, and turned his 
scorched face to the cooling wind. 

For a moment he dreamed he was driving his 
engine on some ordinary trip, in ordinary times. 
But the dream was cut rudely short. 

The tank car jerked the buffer from the tracks, 
and crashed into the werks wall. The driver's head 
hanged against the firchox. He lost consciousness. 


CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE 


Early next morning Krainev was summoned to 
von Wechter’s office, Even outside the door, Ser- 
gei Petrovich could hear the haron’s voice, raised 
in frantic abuse. Coming in, he found Smakovsky, 
pale and trembling, facing his infuriated employer. 
Beside von Wechler at the desk sat anolher Ger- 
man, in Gestapo uniform, adorned with innumer- 
able insignia. This German's frosly cyes swept 
Krainev’s face as he entered, }ut so swiftly that 
Krainev could make nothing of them. 

“You should to hang.” von Wechter shouted, 
shaking an accusing finger al Smakovsky. “The 
partisan iss burn the tanks, und you are slcep 
in bed. You are help him burn. Fsel! Ass! 
Get out! Schneller! Out!” Tle pointed to the 
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Smakovsky left. Von Wechter transferred his 
wrath to Krainev. 

“What you are think in your head?” he de- 
manded. “Burnt tanks how will you repair?” 

“What I think?” replied Krainev tranquilly “I 
think it was foolish to leave the tanks unguarded.” 

Without waiting to be asked, he sat down in 
one of the armchairs before the desk. 

“Und why are you not guard them?” von 
Wechter roared. 

“Me? I’m the manager of the machine shop. 
My work is progressing splendidly. We start the 
shop this aflernoon.” 

Krainev leaned back in his chair contentedly. 
Now he was periectly willing to start the shop. 
It would take a week, at least, before all the burnt 
tanks could be cleared off the road. Through the 
window opposite, he saw two tractors crawling 
across the works territory, with the charred rem- 
nants of a tank in tow. 

Von Wechter turned to the Geslapo man, and 
they began to talk quietly in German. Krainev, 
wailing, let his dyes wander over the desk in 
front of him. Everything here remained as he had 
always known il: ths desk sel, with inkwells in 
the shape of tecming ladles; the miniature ingot 
mould for pens and pencils; the bronze stcelman 
beside it. Even the carafe of drinking water on the 
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little table beside the desk was the same from 
which Dubenko had so often poured himself a 
slass during the gencral morning reports. 

Von Wechter’s voice brought Krainev back, 
with a start, io the present day. 

“It iss one question I should ask from you,” 
von Wechler said. “Luffed you fery much your 
son?” 

“Very,” Krainev replied, wondering what 
would come next. 

“Why you did sent him in the Urals?” 

“How could I keep the child in danger here? 
There were air raids all the time, and _ people 
thought there would be heavy fighting for the 
town. And the Urals are so near! The German 
troops will soon be there. The Urals will sur- 
render without battle. When it’s all over I can go 
and fetch him.” 

“Why you are leafe your wife?” von Weck. 
ter asked, “She iss our friend. She will to help 
Germany.” 

“T discovered she was deceiving me,” said 
Krainev, well pleased with himself for finding the 
right reply. 

The Germans consulted again. Then von Wech- 
ter announced pompously: 

“You are appoint for the chief from the 
Russian guards from the whole works. Now must 
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your head to answer for all. You understand? 
For all.” 

“I understand,” Krainev returned, suppress- 
ing deep below the surface the swelling joy that 
filled his heart. “Pll do everything in my ability. 
But if P’'m to take the joh I must inspect the 
power slatlion. not later than tomorrow.” 

At the words, “power slation,” the German in 
Gestapo uniform stiffened suddenly and turned his 
eyes on Krainev in a heavy stare. Again Sergei 
Petrovich failed to grasp the expression of those 
frosty cyes; but a chill ran down his spine. 

“Why you arc interest in the station? The 
station iss gut guard.” 

“Once I answer for everything, I have to see 
whom you have working there.” 

Von Wechter spoke to the Geslapo man in 
German. 

Krainev sat smoking quictly, as though the 
question did not interest him particularly. 

“Fery gut,” von Wechter declared, after a 
brief consultation. “The chief from the Gestapo 
permils for you tomorrow to visit the station.” 

Krainev’s eves were shining as he came out of 
the administration building. It is often harder for a 
man to conceal joy than sorrow. And why should 
Krainev suppress his rejoicing? Did he not have 
the right to it? Had he not earned that right?” 
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How often he had thought about the day when 
he should succeed in entering the power station! 
And now that day was to be tomorrow! 

Tomorrow he would achieve his most fervent 
desire, his most cherished hope. His heart beat 
high in that peculiar elation, not to be compared 
with ordinary joys, which comes with the fulfilment 
of exalied dreams. And = memorv returned — him 
to the day, the happiest of his life, when he had 
first experienced this elation. 

He had gone to Moscow, to participate in a 
conference of Stakhanoviles. It had long been his 
dream to visit the capital, to set foot on the Red 
Square, lo see, if only for an instant, the great- 
est of all men. 

And at last he had found himself walking up- 
hill, past the huge muscum, with the domes of 
St. Vasili’s and the spires of the Kremlin towers 
coming into sight ahead. Then the familiar, long- 
awaited scene had opencd before him. He had had 
to stop to catch his breath. How often had he 
ecen this historic square, in photographs, on the 
cinema screen, in his mind’s eye! Now he saw it 
in reality. Now he could drink in its beauty to his 
heart’s content. He had stood motionless, admiring 
the Kremlin walls, the rows of slender spruces, 
the severe simplicity of the mausoleum. 

He had wanted to touch it all; to carry some 
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part of it, be it only a few spruce needles, away 
with him to the Donbas.... 

He was striding down the ties past the burnt 
tanks; hut he did not sec them. 

What he saw was a roomy holl in one of the 
Kremlin palaces; the speaker's stand in that hall; 
and, behind the stand. the people's leader: grand 
in his simplicity, and simple in his grandeur. It 
was this vision that Sergei Krainev had carried 
away in his heart, back to the Donbas, 

But all this was memory. It was not long be- 
fore Krainev was brovght back forcibly to reality. 
to the present day. From a lamppost at the edge 
of the road hung the charred body of the old en- 
gine driver, Tvan Pafnutyevich Vorobyov. The >ld 
man’s face was turued towards the column of 
burnt tenks, as though in wonder at this thing he 
had accomplished. 

Only with difficulty did Krainev control the 
impulse to hare his head and bow in reverence 
before this courageous man. Clenching his teeth, 
he hurried on. 

When he reached his office, he sent at once 
for Pyotr Prasolov. Pyotr came in, glum and 
inimical as always. 

“Bring me a fuse and detonators tonight, at 
my house,” Krainev ordered. “The power station 
will go up in the air tomorrow morning.” — 
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Prasolov’s face did not clear. 

“T need more details than that,” he said. 

Sorely piqued by his suspicion, Krainev ex- 
claimed: 

“That’s all. Carry out your orders.” 


Tt was lale at night when Valya knocked. 
Looking into her face, Sergei Petrovich cried out 
in horror. Her hair was clipped shorl, and there 
was a huge red blister over her upper lip. 

“What's happened, Valya?” he asked, turning 
her to face the moonlight. 

Gently, she removed his hand. 

“Careful!” she said, and tried to smile, Dut 
immediately bit her lip in pain. 

From an inner pocket of her jackct, she pro- 
duced a fuse and delonators, which she laid down 
on the window sill. 

“What’s happened, Valya? Who did that tu 
you?” 

“Nothing, Sergei Petrovich. I did it myself. 
The Germans pester cvery girl they see. So | 
heated up a curling iron and put it to my Lip. 
Well, and I made it a little too hot. But that 
docsn’t matter. It ll heal, ¢ suppose, by the time 
our army gets back. And in the meantime, I’m sate. 
No one will look twicc at such a scarecrow.” 

They sat down, side by side, and for a long 
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time neither spoke. Krainev was thinking of his 
plans for the morning. Valya was thinking of 
him. On the window sill, bathed in silvery moon- 
light, lay the fuse and detonators. 

“Such a beautiful nigh!” said Krainev softly. 
“The sort of night for wandering out of doora, 
for talking, dreaming.” 

“Dreaming!” Valya relurned, wilh carcssing 
mockery. “I’d never take you for a dreamer. 
They’re always so helpless, so impractical. You're 
not that kind. You're a man of action.” 

“Ah, but you're wrong there, Valya,” he said 
eagerly. “There are all kinds of dreamers. Some 
just dream thcir dreams, and rest content with 
that. But others—the greater their dreams, the 
more impatienl they grow to make those dreams 
reality. Take the great inventors, the men who 
revolutionize industry. Dreamers, every one. It’s 
dreamers, Valya, that lead humanily’s advance. The 
Communists— why, they're the world’s most ac- 
tive dreamers. Thev're remaking the world 
in accordance with their teachings, which many 
have called a dream.” 

Valya sat listening altenlively. As always when 
Krainev was near, a glowing happiness filled her 
heart. 

Then, suddenly, she remembered what was to 
take place next morning. 


Next morning he must die. How could he 
think and speak of other things? Surely he 
did not hope to come out of it alive? Valya’s 
eyes turned to the detonators on the window 
sill. One hundred seconds from ignition to explo- 
sion. 

Sergei Petrovich caught her glance, and under- 
stood what she was thinking. 

“Valya,” he said, “lake this and give it to 
Serdyuk.” 

“What is it?” she asked softly. 

“Read it.” 

She went to the window, and, in the brizht 
moonlight, read his note: 


“To the secretary of the Party bureau. 


“fam selting out to fulfil my duty. Let me 
be counted as a Communist. 
Sergei Krainev”’ 


Valya folded the note carefully and hid it in 
her bosom. A tear rolled down her cheek, glisten- 
ing in the silvery light. 

Krainev came to her side. Turning quickly, 
she threw her arms around him, as though never 
to let him go. 

“Sergei Petrovich!” she whispered. “My dear, 
my dear! How dreadful it all is!” 

She could no longer restrain the choking sobs. 
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Krainev drew her gently away from the window, 
and wiped away her tears, as though she were a 
child. Gradually, her sobbing ceased. She looked up 
at him, deep inlo his eyes, and kissed him. 

His heart was heavy. Some deep instinct kept 
his cyes turned from the clock. Once he left the 
house, he knew, an hour would be his ulinost lease 
of life. 

The visil to the power station had hecn set for 
seven. 

The whistle blew. 

Again Valya embraced him, saying: 

“Its time, Sergei Petrovich.” 

Krainev went to the window. 

A grey winter sky spread coldly over tue 
earth. Far off at the horizon, dawn was break 
ing, a faint strip of rose and yellow. This, it oc 
curred to Krainev, was the last dawn he would 
ever sce. He stood looking out for a while, then 
took the fuse and detonalors and strode out of 
the room. 


CHAPTER FORTY-SIX 


Dmitryuk did not mind the biling frost. What 
he minded was his enormous sheepskin coat. Wher- 
ever he went to enquire about work, he would 
be offered one and the same job: asa night watch- 
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man. And all on aceonni of that coat, he was 
quile sure! Eventually. borrowing a shoemaker’s 
knife, he sliced off a foot or more of sheepskin 
from the skirts, and about as much again from the 
tremendous collar. Part of these seraps went to 
make a pair of patch pockets, which the old man 
sewed to the coat —not beautifully, perhaps, but 
durably. Passing dark store windows, now, he 
would often stop to admire himself in the glass. 
True, his creation could not be said to resemble 
any hitherto known form of winter apparel; bul 
that did not bother grandfather Dmiitryuk. 

Tle kept away from Makarov, wailing with 
native tact until the new shop manager should 
have had time to take the work in hand. In the 
meantinie, h» was far from idle, feeling called 
upon, as the only member of the Grandfather 
Frost brigade who was nol yet at work, to 
plunge inlo new cares for the welfare of the 
evacuated women and children. He becanie an 
accustomed visitor alt the nurseries where his 
liniesL prolégés spent the hours when their moth- 
ers were al work; al the housing boar: at the 
hospital; at the works personnel department, 
and, most frequently of all, at the office of the 
works commiltce of the slcelmen’s union. Through 
the works conmmitlec, he obtained a large. sunny 
room for Pakhomova and Maria Matviyenko, 
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and arranged that they work in different shifts, 
so that one could always be at home, Life at 
once became easier for these two women and 
their little ones. 

A large communal hoic had recently been 
organized, providing lodging tor many of the 
evacuated families whose husbands and {fathers 
were at the front. Here, as in the open-hearth 
shop alt home, Dmitryuk assumed the rights and 
dutics of inspection, scolding the staff and grum- 
bling al the superintendent when anything went 
wrong. He looked in daily at the communal 
kindergarten, and the children would always 
drop their toys to flock around their beloved 
Grandfather Frost. 

Dmitryuk knew no fairy tales. There had 
been no onc to tell them to him, in the distant 
days of his wretched childhood. To please the 
children, however, the old man searched oul some- 
where a tattered volume of Russian folk tales, Ev- 
ery evening he would read one of these stories. in 
order next day to relate it in the kindergarten. But 
still his conscience gave him no peace. What sort 
of Grandfather Frost was he? Grandfather Frost 
was a bringer of gifts, whercas all he brought the 
children were a few old tales! 

The last few days before New Year's, Dmi- 
tryuk spent all his evenings away from home. Not 
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until ten or eleven o'clock would he turn yup, 
lired, but cheerful. 

“Our old man’s gone back to his courting 
days,” the neighbours teased. “Who is_ shi, 
grandad?” 

The children’s tree, that New Year's, was of 
such height and beauly as they had never seen at 
home, in the Donbas sleppus. As they were 
dancing around it, Grandfather Frost and Shati- 
lov marched suddenly in, dragging a sack along 
the floor behind them. It was a big sack, and 
heavy: chock full of something bumpy and un- 
even. The old man unticd the fastenings; and out 
tumbled a veritable mountain of bright-coloured 
wooden blocks. Shouting with pleasure, the 
children threw themselves upon these playthings. 
Soon a castle grew up beneath the tree. Its walls 
were rather moltled, true enough; bul who was 
the worse for thal? 

In his many cares and projects, major and 
minor, Dmilryuk often turned for assistance to 
Ludmilla Ivanovna Vershinina, a  fuair-haired 
woinan wilh dark, tired eyes—chairman of the 
Board sect up by the works trade union comnittec 
to help evacuees. Vershinina. in turn, 
noticing the old man’s indefatigable will to be 
doing, entrusted him with several tasks on behalf 
of the Board. These he undertook willingly, and 
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carried oul with his usual thoroughness. In the 
end, realizing that she could find no __belter 
assistant, Vershinina offered him a paid position 
on her staff. The old man cast a wistful glance 
at the smokestacks outside the window, marking 
the shops where he longed to be; but, after duly 
weighing the circumstances, he accepted the offer. 

This immediately cxitended the range of his 
activilies. All complaints received by the Board 
would be turned over to Dmitryuk, and he would 
go riding about town, investigating and pulling 
to rights. At first he rather wondered that the 
trade union commiltee should have so luxurious 
a car at ils disposal. Lalor, however, getling into 
conversation with the driver, he discovered that 
the car was the director’s. From the driver, loo, 
he learned that Ludmilla Ivanovna Vershinina 
was the direclor’s wife, and that she worked on 
the Board, not as a paid employce, but as a vol- 
unteer, The old man grimted, to hide his embar- 
rassment. He had often spoken harshly of the 
director in discussions with Vershinina, heatedly 
demanding one or another improvement in condi- 
lions for evacuees, In many such cases, as 
chairman of the Board, she had telephoned Rotov 
immediately and urged the speedy satisfaction 
of Dmitryuk's demands. But no one could have 
guessed, {rom these talks, that she was so much 
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as on bowing lerms with the direclor in private 
life. 

Dmilryuk’s umbarrassment soon passed. Lud- 
olla Ivanovna might be the ditector’s wife; but 
what had that to do with work? 

Though the old man found his new dulies 
absorbingly interesting, he was always glad of 
his weckly free day. ‘This he invariably spent at 
the works, drinking in the atmosphere of his 
beloved furnaces. Gelling up earlier than usual, 
and helling himself into his sheepskin coat, he 
would sel out for the works on time lo enter 
the gates with the whistle for the morning shift 

Before going on to the shops, however, he 
would pause to cxamine the heaps of unclaimed 
letters pigeonholed alphabetically in a_ special 
box beside the pass desk. Reading the addresses 
was a complicated business, Perching a pair of 
speclacles al the very Up of his nose, he would 
proceed to hold up every envelope al arms 
length and squint at it painfully over the spec- 
lacle rims, 

Finding a letter addressed to any, of his 
friends or acquaintances (and these were now very 
many), Dmitryuk would open it at once and 
read il through, without the slightest qualms of 
conscience. He had his own views on the privacy 
of correspondence. Who could tell what such 
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a letter might contain? News of wounds, perhaps, 
or news of death. How could one simply ihrust 
a thing like that into thc hands of the addressec? 

When the news was bad, Dmitryuk would 
break it as genlly and kindly as he could, and 
offer what consolation was in his power. How 
this gruff old man found such tender, soothing 
words, no one could say; but many a woman 
had sobbed out her tears, of sorrow or of joy, 
on his sympathetic breast. 

Until delivery, the lellers would be hidden 
away in an inner pocket of Dmilryuk’s jacket. 
In the same pocket, he kept his cherished menio- 
randum book a_= worn clothbound notebouk, 
puffy and misshapen with the endless extra sheels 
sewn in amoug its pages. This was Dmitryuk’s 
greatesL treasure, the object of his consiant care. 
Several times a day, he wonld feel the pocket to 
make sure that all was safe. Ilad he lost the 
book, its finder could never have made head or 
tail of ils hieroglyphic entries. They made sense 
only to their author, who knew them to comprise 
all the principal measurcenents of the open-hearlh 
furnaces in the Donbas shop where he had 
worked so many years. Since the fire which had 
destroyed part of the works archives, these entries 
had become doubly prccious. They would be 
invaluable wnen the time came to rebuild the 
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furnaces; and it never eniered Dmitryuk’s mind 
fo doubt that he would have a hand in that 
rebuilding. Were not his legs slill steady, his 
eyesight clear, his memory unfailing? Often, 
when he could not sleep at night, he would repeat 
to himself the figures for cach of the furnaces, 
then get out of bed and check them with his book. 
Never once, as yet, had he slipped up. Still, it 
made his mind easier io have the written record. 

One day. among the unclaimed letters, the old 
man found onc bearing several names, lisicd once 
below the other: Shatilov, Krainev, Dmitryuk, Ni- 
kitenko, Buroi. 

This was the first time in all the months of 
war thal Dmilryuk had scen his own name on 
an envelope. He opened the letter with irembling 
hands, tearing the paper in his hurry, and im- 
mediately sought tho signalure. Matviyenko! 
Dmitryuk drew a sharp breath, and began read- 
ing eagerly. Five minutes later, forgetful of his 
lameness, he was hurrying across the works ter- 
rilory to the open-hearth building. Unfortunately, 
however, none of those listed on the envelope were 
working in the morning shift that day, and the 
old man was compelled to wait for several hours. 

At a few minutes to threc, the incoming shift 
assembled for the usual brief meeting before 
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slarting wok. With Makarov’s permission, Dini- 
iryuk pat up to address the steelmen. He read 
them Matviyenko’s le'‘ter, which he knew almost 
by heart, so many times had he read it through in 
the hours of waiting. 

“Dear fellow countrymen,” Matviyenko began. 
“Tm wriling this in intermissions between enemy 
shells. We haven’t retreated far. The whistle of 
our works used to be heard here, And we're not 
letting that Witler rabble advance another step. 
The Alchevsk works is behind us. The last of 
the Donbas works!” 

Al this point Dmitryuk pulled out a hand- 
kerchief and blew his nose violently. After a 
pause, he read on: 

“The Alchevsk works is alive! A red glow 
hangs over it hv night. But hefore us lies the 
sleppe, and that’s a dreadful thing tu sce! Re- 
member how it used to gliticr, with a million 
lights? Now it’s dead and dark as the grave. 
exeepL for the passing glare of explosions. Aud 
co it will remain, urtil the IJlillerites are gone. 
They will never succeed in’ lighting up our 
sleppes. The fis't goes on behind the lines as 
well as alt the front. Our Sovict patriols prevent 
the restoralion of mines and works. Thal we 
know from the comrades who make their way -ta 
us across the lines, escaping from German hond 
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ave. Every day there are more of these. They 
bring news of our works, too. The comrades 
there smash machines. and set fire to the tanks 
thal are brought in for repairs. Theyre fighting 
bitterly, laying down their lives for victory. Bil- 
terly as we are fighling at the front. 

“We sland firm on this last bit of Donbas 
soil, We know that all the Donhas will be ours 
once more. We've counteraltacked again and 
again, drowning the enemy in their own) blood. 
And you. comrades— do you work as) we are 
fighting? We'll mect again, some day, and render 
one another account. May none of us be ashamed 
to look his comrades in the eve. 

“We ask only one thing: tanks. More tinks, 
comrades!” 

Again Dmitryuk pulled out his handkershiel. 

“What answer will we send Mikhail Trofimo- 
vich?” he asked, breaking the hush thal filled the 
room, 

“Ifere’s what we'll answer,” said Shatilov. 
“Dear Mikhail Trofimovich! Your fellew coun- 
irymen from the Donbas....” 

“And from the Urals. put in) Permy akov. 
“We're all fellow countrymen, wherever we hap- 
pen to come from. It’s all one land, our land.” 

“*And from ihe Duicper,’” came a voice from 
the far corner. 
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... Will earn the right to be called front- 
line fighters,’” Shatilov continued. “Only —let’s 
not mention any figures. yct. We've done too 
little. Isnt that so, comrades?” 

“Right!” the stecliren responded. 

“But not all of us have carned that right 
today.’ And well write him all about how Vasili 
Buroi refused to come to work for a whole month, 
because he was too proud io come on as a fur- 
nace helper. And even now, he’s not working 
his hest. Thinks thal can wait till he’s made a 
melter again! Yes, that’s how we'll write it.” 

Tne whistle blew. Dmitryuk folded the letter 
and handed it to Shatilov. 

Buroi got up, flushed as though he had been 
looking in al an open furnace door, and said: 

“l ask only one thing, comrades. Only one 
thing.” Buroi had never been known to ask 
before. We had always demanded. “Leave me out 
this time. And next time youll have nothing bad 
to write about me. I promise thal.” 


CHAPTER FORTY-SEVEN 


The speaker's voice carricd to every corner 
of the big, crowded hall. His report was drawing 
to its close. "Ie had already spoken of the achieve- 
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ments of the works, of the successful fulfilment 
of war orders; had praised the leading shops, 
and reproached the shops which lagged behind; 
had mentioned outstanding workers and admin- 
istrators, and informed the meeting as to the 
percentage of the works personnel participaling 
in socialist emulation and attending classes in 
Marxist-Leninist theory. 

The works plan had been overfulfilled, in all 
spheres of production, and a nole of quict satis- 
faction sounded in the speaker’s voice. He was 
the secretary of the works Party commiltee, 
reporting to the gencral Party meeting on the 
year's results. An old-timer at the works, he 
faced his audience with accustomed case. There 
was nothing lo distinguish this meeting from 
the Jast. or fiom the one before that - except, 
perhaps, that there were many new faces in the 
hall. 

The director, silling beside the chairman in 
the presidium, looked through the noles sent up 
from the hall during the report. These were 
nunicrous, chiefly requests for the floor. 

The first to speak wags Permyakov, leading 
melicr of No. 2 open-hearth shop and one of 
ihe most respected men al the works. 

Permyakov had never before spoken at 
general mectings. He slood silent for some time, 
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twisling his hal uncomfortably, at a loss what to 
do with if. At Tength, he put it down on the 
speakers sland and, drawing a deep breath, 
began gruffly: 

“I used to he satisfied with 7 hundred and 
two, a hundred and three per cent of quota. 
Last month IT jumped to a hundred and Sfiven. 
And you know how hard every per cent comes, 
in the open-hearth. You can’t jnsk push your 
furnace for all you're worth, or you're liable to 
have your sleel on the floor. It’s not like a turn- 
ers job. where you can think up some new 
appliance and double your quola without half 
trying.” 

A buzz of protest ruse among the machine 
shop workers. 

“The other nvan’s job is alts rays easier!” one 
of them shouted. 

The chairman rang his bell for order. With- 
out waiting for the hubbhub do die down, Per- 
myakov_ continued. 

“How did T come to jump like that, from a 
hundred and two to a hundred and fifleen? Ill 
tell you how. I got angry. Yes, angry al the 
Fritzes— that’s one thing; and angry al mysclf-— 
that’s another. And I can tell you, it’s a whole- 
sone anger: it gave us an extra hundred tons of- 
steel, right off.” 
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“Why don’t you get angner, then, and make 
it five hundred tons?” shouted the same voice 
as before. 

“PIL make it a thousand.” Permyakoy returned, 
wilh sudden heat. “But T look around me, 
and I don’t see that wholesome anger in our 
comrades. And worst of all, I don't hear it in 
our secretary's report. Yel he should be angry. 
Angry at us, and first and foremost at himself. 
He paints a pretly picture for us: everything 
running just so! What are you so pleased about, 
comrade secretary? Tell ns. if you can! That we've 
increased oulput one and a half per cenl? Is 
that the way they chased the Frilzes, on the ap- 
proaches to Moscow? Do you think they had 
a quola, so and so many kilometres a day? No, 
they drove ahead just as long as their legs would 
carry them, as long as they could lug their rifles. 
And we sit here and smirk because we've fulfilled 
our quola, Herves! Were no heroes.” 

He swung his arm down in a disgusted ges- 
ture. His hat fell to the floor. but he did not 
nolice It. 

“New people have come here to us,” he 
continued, “from the Dnieper and the Donhbas. 
And to my shame, I can't help but sce: they put 
more heart in the work than we do. Why? Our 
skill is the same as theirs: but there’s one 
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greal dillerence. We here have only heard about 
the war, and they— they’ve seen it. The war has 
seared them, and it hasn’t us—not yet. Not all 
of us are afire. Not all of us are angry. And it’s 
a good anger. It comes of love. Love for our 
Motherland, and our Party, and ovr people. No, 
comrade secrelary, I can't sce either, in your 
report: love, or anger.” 

Permyakov broke off. Missing his hat, he 
looked around for it, and bent to pick it up. 
Then, his lips set in a stern line, he went back 
through the hall to his seat. 

A hush fell over the meeting. It was some 
time before the chairman realized that the next 
speaker should be called. 

When he called the next name, however, no 
one responded. He called the next after thal, and 
again no one came forward. 

The chairman glanced helplessly al the scere- 
tary of the Partly committee. The secretary met 
his glance with a look of angry perplexity. 

Shatiloy, bashful beeauso Olga sat beside 
him, had not been intending to speak. But Per- 
myakoy's words »o stirred him thal, springing to 
his fect, he hurrict forward. Only on the plat- 
form steps did he remember to ask the chairman 
for the floor. Looking silently into the melter’s 
fire-scarred face, the chairman nodded. 
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‘Comrades!’ Shatilov began loudly, ‘the old 
man 1s right. There's a_ difference between 
hearing about the war, and sezing il. Out in the 
Donbas it was the same way. We didn get 
zoing full swing from the very star!. But when 
the first bomb fell, when we saw our comrades 
killed and wounded—then we threw oursvlves 
into the work like mad. When yon're on fire 
inside, when your heart is blazing, the heat of 
the furnace can never bother you. 

“A letter came from the front today, from a 
comrade of ours, Matviycenko. He was secrelary 
of the Party bureau in our shop. Is just a short 
vole, but Id like you all to hear il.” 

Shatilov produced the Ictter from his jacket 
pocket, unfolded it carefully, and read it to the 
meeting, 

“What can one add to that lelter?” he went 
on, When he had finished. “Only this: there’s 
no rear lind in this war. Were not in the rear. 
We can’t be. The front is out there. and the 
front is right here. And the front is beyond lie 
halllegrounds, loo: an underground, partisan 
front, behind the enemy lines. Three fronts. Our 
whole Motherland, from: border to boider- one 
unbroken front. Our men out there are fighting 
like real workers, and ils up lo us to work the 
way thoy fight. It wasn’t to rest that we came 
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here, along tracks that were red with blood— 
though it’s true there are some among us who 
stay away from the works, looking for easier 
jobs. We came here. retreated here, to launch 
our offensive, yes, our offensive. from here. It’s 
hard to stay in the Fast, when yuur hands itch 
to be holding a rifle. But such is our Party’s 
will. We're on the firing linc here too, Then 
what answer shall we send to our comrades al 
the front? Will we work as they are fighting?” 

A murmur rose, from end to end of the hall: 

“We will!” 

“And if we will,” Shatiloy concluded, “we 
must be more demanding—demanding on _ our- 
selves, on our comrades, on our leaders and admin- 
istrators.” 

He left the platforur. 

And again, when the chairman called on 
those who had sent up requests for the floor, 
no onc responded. Others, instead. raised their 
hands and came forward--came to demand. ‘They 
demanded gas for the furnaces, hot ingots for 
the blooming mill, more metal for the special 
shops. They demanded reports and lectures, regu- 
lar conlact with .omrades al the front, discus- 
sions of the work of individual Partly members. 

Makarov came forward, He had long been 
awailing this meeling. wilh the idea of calling 
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Rotov to account for his treatment of personnel 
and his general style of administration. After Per- 
myakov, Shatilov, and the succeeding speakers. 
however, he felt that, comparatively, the points he 
had heen preparing to bring up were rather in- 
significant. 

“Fd like to ask the secretary of the Pat 
organization,” he said, half turning to fare the 
presidium, “what he’s reporting to this) meeling 
on: production work, or Party work?” 

The secretary of the Party commilice shrugeed. 

“Ts this a question, or your manner of discus- 
sion?” he enquired. 

“A question, preliminary to discussion,’ Maka- 
rov replied. and paused in an attilude of silent 
wailing. 

“Answer the question, Ivan Gavrilovich.” 
said the chairman, politely, but firmly. “Since 
the comrade asks, he must be answered. We 
can’L slick to formalities. dividing questions from 
discussion.” 

The secrelary of the Party committee got up. 

“Our work is judged by its resulls,”’ he ex- 
plained condescendingly. “If production goes well, 
that means Parly woik is up to the mark.” 

“And what makes you think production is 
going well?” Makarov returned. “All the com- 
rades who have spoken here say they could do 
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much better than they’re doing now. If they 
could work better, that means they’re working 
badly. And that means you’re working badly too. 
Listening to your repoil, I didn’t hear a word 
about any of the really basic things I wanted to 
know. You spoke as a works dircelor might speak 
at some holiday mecting, reporling accomplish- 
ments and allowing himself, for the moment, to 
forget abont shoricomings, As to actual Parly 
work, you told us nothing about it al all.” 
Looking out over the mecting. Makarov 
noticed Permyakov, listening with strained atten- 
tion, his palm cupped over his ear. Nearby, 
Shatilov’s eyes were shining, Makarov conlinucd: 
“I was once secretary of a Parly organization 
myself. It was a small organization, but I man- 
aged to make some prelly hig mistakes. When 
the shop worked well, I strutted around as proud 
as a peacock. Thal was my work, don’! you sce! 
But when things went badly, I pointed at the 
administration. That was their work, not mine! 
My mislake was pointed out to me, and I real- 
izal how wrong T had been. Your  mislake, 
comrade seerc ary, is of the same order. The 
works fulfills ils plan, yes. Because our Soviet 
workers can't fall down on plan. knowing a war 
is on to decide the fale of the world’s. first 
Socialist. stale. But what have we. the works 
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Party organization, done to further production’ 
Think it over, and you'll find that weve done 
very little. Many of the Communists present 
here are simply rank and filers in their shups. 
Yet it’s their duly as Parly members to be in the 
lead, in the vanguard-—to rally the rest, as 
Permyakov and Shatilov rally the stcelmen in 
their shop. We all know their slogan: Make No. 
2 open-hearth shop the works’ first shop! Not 
only our Party members—-our Party secretary 
does nothing to rally forces for increased produc- 
tion. Why did [ hear nothing in’ your report 
about improved equipment? Or about the new 
automatic devices that were being introduced 
before the war? They’ve been dropped entirely 
since the war began. Why do you smooth over 
the question of studies, the question of candidate 
members whose probation period has drageed 
beyond al] limits? You think production is going 
well; and in view of that vou allow yourself to 
work badly. That’s how it looks to me. And to 
you, comrade secrelary?” 

A slir passed through the hall, but Makarov 
could not guess ils nature: agreement, or disap- 
proval. 

The secrelary of the Parly committee sprang 
lo his feet, demanding: 

“Whal is this— an accusation?” 
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“Ycs, an accusation of bad work. I must say 
I’m very glad of this general Party meeling. It’s 
viven me my first sight of you. I hadu’t met 
you before. You've never once visited our shop.’ 

“DPoesn'L it seem to you, comrude shop manag- 
er, that youre = slandeting the works  Parly 
organization?” dewanded the secretary of the 
Parly commillee, with ill-suppressed rancour. 

“No, it doesn't,” Makarov returned evenly. 
“I maintain that if you were less self-satisfied, 
if you kept Party work up to the mark, production 
work would also nnprove: wed put oul more ar- 
mour plale, more shells, more cartridge metal. 
You've heard the comrades speak today, There's 
your judement.” 

With a sweeping gesture. Makarov indicaled 
the silent hall. Then, quietly, he left the plat- 
form. 

The secretary of the Party commillee said: 

“I move that the mceling immediately discuss 
Comrade Makarov's conduct.” 

Again a stir passed over the hall. When the 
noise subsided, somcone asked loudly, from one 
of the back row:: 

“Comrade chairman, may I have the floor?” 

“Gayevoi!” cried a dozen voices, before 
Makarov could place the speaker. 

Gayevoi was slill remembered at the seria 
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though he had been away for many years. Ie 
would not have been forgotten, had his absence 
lasted as many years again. Coming down the 
aisle, in the familiar coat. now hanging loosely 
from his shoulders, with his cap. as always, the 
least bit tilled, he was detained at every row hv 
eager friends. Shatilov sprang up and hugged 
him as he might a brother. 

Rotov, in the presidium, stared at Gayevoi 
with unconcealed amazement. Where had he 
dropped from? [Te must have come straight from 
the airfield to the Party meeting. That was just 
like him, of course! 

Gayevoi mounted to the platform and, remov- 
ing his cap, slood waiting for the hubbub to 
abale. 

“Yesterday, comrades, I was reccived at the 
Central Commiltiee of our Partly,” he said finally; 
and an inslant silence filled the hall. “I’ve been 
directed here as works Party organizer for the 
Central Commnitlee. Since T left here, same years 
ago, [ve heen called upon to pull two different 
works oul of bad holes. That wasn't easy. But 
what I have to do here will be harder still. 
Youve always done well, always been praised, 
always been our country’s pride. But there are 
those among you who refuse to realize that that’s 
not sufficient now.” He gianced significantly in 
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the direction of the works administration. “What 
was excellent yesterday, in peacetime conditions, 
is unsalisfaclory today, in time of war. Many 
comrades think that once the works fulfils i!s war 
orders, that means it’s up to wartime slandards. 
No, that’s not enough. Unity of our front and 
rearguard means, among other things, —unily 
of method: the method of arduous batile, of 
offensive action. Comrade Stalin, the Central 
Comniltee have faith in us, the great army of 
the metal front. They are confident that we will 
nol delay in launching onr offensive -irresistible 
as our army's offensive oulside Moscow... .” 

Gayevoi's voice was drowned in a slorm of 
applause. The people in the hall sprang to their 
feet, cheering as ove man. The will of the 
vountrys leader was their will. the will of the 
entire Sovict people. 


CHAPTER FORTY-EICHT 


A litthe past noon, the door to the director's 
waiting room was suddenly opened, and the 
People’s Commissar walked in. Arriving from 
Sverdlovsk by planc, without warning, he had 
been driven to the works in a car belonging to 
the airline aduiinistration., 
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There were several people in the room, 
wailing to see the director. Among them, the 
People’s Commissar recognized the chairman of 
the town Soviet, an old acquaintance. Creeling 
kim cordially, he enquired: 

“Have you been wailing Jong?” 

“Over two hours,” the chairman replicd. 

“Is Rotov in conference?” asked the People’s 
Commissar, turning to the director's secretary. 
“N-no,” the seerelary mumbled nervously. 

“Then why the deliv? Some visitor?” 

“No. he's alone. He's busy.” 

Producing a key from dns desk drawer, the 
secielary hurried to the direetor’s door, unlocked 
it, and flung it open. 

The People’s Commissar stopped at the threshold. 

“May one come in, comrade director?” he 
asked Roltov, who had not even iaised his head 
when the door was opened. 

“Comrade People’s Commissar!” Rotoy cried, 
springing to his feet. “How ean you ask?” 

Tuning hack to the waiting room, the Peo- 
ple’s Commissar said: 

“Come in, comrades, AIl of you. The direc- 
tor will sce you immediately.” 

He called for the Jatest reports on the work 
of the shops, and seltled down in a corner to 
study them. 
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The first to come in was a clerk from the 
army commis-ariat, with a list of workers desir- 
ing to go to the frort as volunteers, The direc- 
lor crossed oul a few names, and signed the 
list. Then the chairman of the town Soviel came 
in, with some problem which the director imme- 
diately seltled. In less than half an hour, all the 
visitors had heen received and the office was 
eniply. 

The People’s Commissar laid aside the mate- 
rials he had been studying. 

“What’s come over you?” he demanded. “Is 
that how the war affects you? If I ever hear 
again that you keep people wailing two hours 
and more, when you could settle their business 
as you did just now, in twenly minules by my 
walch, why.... Well, [£ don’t advise you to try 
il. And now, order a car. | want lo go through 
the works.” 

Clearly, the People’s Commissar was pressed 
for time, or Rotov could uot have escaped 
a severe dressing down. Now, he supposed, things 
would procced as usual. The People’s Commissar 
would spend the remainder of the day on a tour 
of the works, looking in at every shop in turn. 
In the evening, he would speak of observed short- 
comings, and the direclor would wonder at his 
own failure te nolice them. The next day, perhaps 
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even two, would be devoted to the main shops. 
In each of these the People’s Commissar would 
spend several hours, going into every aspect of the 
work. from technology to rates of pay. Nor would 
he neglect to visit the workers’ dining rooms. 

This timc, however, the usual procedure was 
somewhat altered. The People’s Commissar passed 
hy the blast furnace shop without so much 
as a glance, confining his inspection chiefly to the 
open-hearth building, the rolling mills, and the 
heat treatment shops. Everywhere he found the 
same trouble, heard the same complaint: insufh- 
cient gas. In sections where no one spoke of this, 
he himself enquired about it; and Rotov noliced 
that his questions were addressed to workers far 
more often than to engineers. 

In one of the shops. he looked in al the din- 
ing room. Silling down at a corner table, he 
examined the dishcs and cloth, then turned to his 
ucighbour, an elderly worker. who had just been 
served with a plate of soup, and said: 

“Could you let me have your portion? They'll 
bring you another right away.” 

The worker nodded. The People’s Commissar 
uuied the soup, and grimaced disgustedly. 

The dining room manager came hurrying in, 
followed by a waitress carrying a sleaming plate 
of quile a different soup. 
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The People’s Commissar looked silently up 
at the manager. 

Flushing, she stammere?. in reply to his un- 
spoken question: 

“This is for you, Comrade Peoples Commis- 
sar.” 

“And why not the same for evervhody?” he 
enquired. 

“Provisions are short.” 

“Is that true, comrade director?” 

“Troe enough.” Rotov replied. 

The People’s Commissar set the soup that 
had been brought him before his neighbour, 
apologized for the delay, and [eft the dining 
room. 

“Youre bold enough about demanding high- 
erade coal, and freight cars, and locomotives,” 
he told Rotov as they cane oul. “And, so far 
as T can reeall, you've never been refused. Why 
dont you demand food supplies wilh the same 
spirit and energy?” 

“The tines are so hard... .” 

“And if they are? Do you really think were 
so poor we cant keep a works like this properly 
supplied? No, its simply that you don't give 
sufficient thought to people, human beings. That's 
where your trouble lies. I could sce that in your 
wailing room, tnis afternoon.” 
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For the evening, the People’s Commissar or- 
dered a conference, to be attended by the man- 
agers of the shops he had visited in’ the course 
of the day. This, too, was a departure fiom the 
usual procedure, as he did not ordinarily hold 
conference unlil he had seen all the shops. 

At eieht o'clock sharp. the People's Commis 
sar entered the director's office, Under his) arm 
was a folder at which Roloy glanced with some 
uneasiness: the stenographie record of the Las! 
general Pariy meeting. Greeting the assembled 
engineers, the People’s Commissar took his scat 
at the head of the long conference table. Two 
chairs were sll empty. Mokshin’ and) Makarev 
had not yet come in. 

“While we're waiting,” the Pcoples Commis- 
sur suceested, “there’s one question, not direetly 
concerning the present conference, that Fd Tike 
to have settled without delay. Why does the 
finishing bay of No. 2) blooming mill work so 
badly 7" 

Roloy got up. He had been intending himeell 
to bring up the question of Nechayev's removal, 
and this was the best opportunity he could have 
wished. 

“The manager of the finishing bay can't scem 
to cope with his job,” he declared. 

“Who's the manager?” 
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“Comrade Nechayev.” 

“Thal’s very strange,” exclaimed the People's 
Commissar, glancing duwn the table at Nechayev. 
“Comrade Nechayev was chicf rolling mill engi- 
necr at one of our big Southern works. I can't 
understand why he should fail to cope with so 
much smaller a responsibility.” 

Nechayev jumped up io answer; but Rotov 
anticipated him, declaring: 

“Such things often happen, when a big-job 
man is put on a little joh. In a big job, you need 
only command, whereas in a smaller jub you 
have to work. That’s much harder.” 

“T see,” said the People’s Cormissar, smiling 
wryly. “Then [ take it—following up your logic, 
coinrade director —that if you were shifted tomor- 
row lo some lower position, vou'd promptly fall 
down on the job, An interesting theory!” 

Rotov flushed. The People’s Commissar con- 
tinucd : 

“But Pd like: to hear what Comrade Nechayev 
has to say. What's holding up the work?” 

“The bloom finishing bay is working well,” 
said Nechayev tcrsely. 

“And for that reason it lags so far behind 
the mill that therc’s no more room to pile .the 
unfinished blooms!” put in Rotov. with a mock- 
ing smile. 
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“The finishing bay is working well,” Nechavev 
repealed. “fhe men turn oul three hundred to 
three hundred and fifty per cent of quota, regu- 
larly. And we're fully manned.” 

He fell silent. He had never been much of a 
speaker. 

“Then why so much unfinished work?” the 
Peopl¢s Commissar demanded impatiently. 

“Because the rolling practice al this works is 
based on a foul theory.” said) Nechayev. with 
sudden heat. “ ‘Anything will gol —that scems to 
be the gist of it. Just look al the facts. Instead 
of the usual one lo lwo per cent, we gel ten per 
eent of imperfect blooms, And in the last week” -- 
he glineed defiantly at Rotov -“in the Jast week, 
with the chief enginecr away sick, weve been get- 
ling fifleen per cent. Why. two bays couldn't cope 
with such a quantily!” 

“Can the Iechnical inspection manager con- 
firm these figures?” asked the People’s Com- 
missar. 

The figures were confirmed. After some reflec- 
tion, the People’s Commissar said: 

“Very well, then. We'll settle it this way: 
I'll appoint Comrade Nechayev manager of both 
of the blooming mills, to be in charge of both 
rolling and finishing. I belicve that will do away 
with the lag in finishing.’ 
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Rotov stared at him, stupefied, forgetting the 
lighted match in his hand; but Nechayev sat down 
with a look of tranquil satisfaction, as though 
this were the very decision he had been expecting. 

There was a silence. Then the People’s Com- 
missar enquired: 

“Whal’s wrong with Yevgeni Mikhailovich? 
Is he seriously ill?” 

“Angina, I believe,” Rotov replied, lighting 
another match. 

“How is he feeling? When did he last tele- 
phone?” 

“Yesterday. Or perhaps it was the day be- 
fore.” 

The People’s Commissar took up the receiver 
and dialled Mokshin’s home, After enquiring about 
the chicf engincer’s health, and advising him to 
take care of himself, he requested him to call his 
wife to the telephone. Blocking the speaking tube 
with his palm, he enquired of Rotov, in a hurried 
whisper: 

“What's her name?” 

Notov did not answer. 

“Yevdokia Tvanovna,” someone called down 
the table. 

“Good evening. Yevdokia Ivanovna,” the Peo- 
ple’s Commissar said into the telephone. “I want 
to complain to you about your husband. For one 
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thing, he insists there's nothing he necds. For 
another, he never eats a bite, all day at the works. 
Why is that?” 

After listening atlentively for a moment, he 
thanked her and hung up the receiver. 

“One has to devote a little thought to people 
like Mokshin,” he said, turning to the director. 
“They'll never say a word about their own needs, 
because they never think about themselves. Your 
chief engincer works day and night. No matter 
when I telephone, he’s always at the works, either 
in his oflice or somewhcre in the shops. And he 
doesn’t cat a thing. The wailress finds his meals 
untouched. It turns ont that he needs special diet. 
Send your supply manager to me the first thing 
tomorrow.” 

‘Never before had Rotov found himself thus 
put inlo the posilion of a schoolboy reveiving a 
lesson in good breeding. Realizing that the en- 
gineers around the table fully apprecialed the sit- 
uation, he found it very difficult to swallow. 
Cigarette after half-smoked cigarctle flew into the 
ashiray at his elbow. 

The People’s Commissar -aw the director's ir- 
tilalion, hut made no comment. Glancing once 
more up and down the table, he said: 

“The manager of No. 2 open-hearth is. still 
missing. Whcre can he ho?” 
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“Discipline doesn’t seem to be Makarov’s 
strong puim,’ Rotov answered. “Ile Jets his own 
shop run ilscl{f, and goes roaming around the 
works lo shops where he de*sn’t belong.” 

“Whal shops?” 

“Te spent a whole week at the coking plant, 
only recently. He's probably there now, too.” 

The People’s Commissar undersiood Roloy's 
hint. “Your ran,” he was evidently thinking, “ap- 
pointed over imy head- and how do you like 
hin?” This was clear to all present, 

“Well, we'll have to start without him,” the 
People’s Commissar said, after a pause. “I sup- 
pose he'll turn up later, The question I want 
cleared up tonight is this: what lies behind the 
gas trouble at the works? The sieelmen say the 
coking plant doesn’t supply enough gas; the coke 
men say the shops don’t take enough. Which is 
right?” 

The coking plant superintendent spoke at 
earnes! length, pointing out that the coking process 
was held up by the low quality of the coal which 
had heen coming in of Iate. 

The People’s Commissar hear] this speech out 
paliently. When the superintendent had finished, 
however, he enquired: 

“What about your kilometre gas line? Is there- 
nothing wrong there?” 
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“The gas line isn't ours.” the superintendent 
answ cred, 

“Not ours? TF dowt exactly understand, Not 
Soviet properly, by any chance?” 

“To mean, it’s not in our charge. The gas de- 
partment manager answers for i.” 

A fuppishly dressed Tittle engineer, distin- 
suished chiclly hv the meticulous perfection with 
which his hair was parted. cot up at this and 
declared, with perceptible nervonsness : 

“The gas line belongs to the coking plant.” 

“JusL as TP say!" exelaimed the People’s Com- 
missar. “To hear yon talk. one might think the 
gas line wasnt ours at all, wasn’t Soviet. Bult 
you engineers--- arent you Soviet. cither? One 
erid says the gas isnt taken; the other end says 
it isn’t supplied. And whose joh is it to find 
out where the trouble lics? Bad coal is beside 
the point in this problem, so far as | can see. 
More probably, the trouble lies in the gas 
line you all disclaim so energelically. It must be 
clogged.” 

“The American design calls for sicam ircat- 
ment once in three months,” returned the engi- 
neer wilh the meticulously parted hair, in sud- 
denly restored assurance. “The gas line was trcat- 
ed with steam two and a half months ago. Con- 
sequently, it can’t possibly be clogged.” 
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The People’s Commissar could not restrain a 
disgusled grimace. 

“Our engineers have raised the capacity of 
the coke ovens to two liundred and fifty per cent 
of the American rating,” he said. “Consequently, 
deposits in the line are greater, and steam treat- 
menl is required more often. It’s about time we 
forgot these ouldaled American standards in run- 
ning our Russian works! And what’s more, no 
sleam trealment can do any good, if there’s unre- 
fined tar carried along with the naphthalene.” 

He was silent for a while, his fingers tapping 
absently on the table. Then, looking up again at 
the engineer with the uncticulous part, he asked: 

“Have you measured the amount of deposits?” 

“Even in Furopean practice, no inslrument is 
known for making such measurements,” the en- 
gincer relurned. 

“No instrument? And what about a stick?” 
demanded the People’s Commissar, wilh rising ir- 
rilation. “A plain, ordinary stick-- can you con- 
ceive of such an ins!rument? Drill a few holes 
in the pipe, and push a stick in to measure the 
deposits. Or, if you're afraid of dirlying your 
hands, measure the drop in pressure.” 

As he was finishing, Makarov came quietly into 
the room, grimy as a chimney sweep, and stopped 
just inside the door, leaning against the jamb. 
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“There's a model of discipline.” said Rotov 
caustivally. “A nice slate yon're in lo allend a 
conference wilh the People’s Commissar, not to 
speak of your coming late. Where have you been — 
at the coking plant again?” 

“In that vicinity,” Makarov replied, very low. 

There was a dull depression in his lone, in 
his entire aspect, which stariled and alarmed the 
People’s Commissar. 

“In that vicinity! You’ve been at the plant, 
of course. You simply reek of gas,” Rotov ex- 
claimed, in a tone which seemed to imply that 
the odour of gas was cven more reprehensible than 
that of vodka. “You know I forbade you to go 
there.” 

“You didn’t forbid me to go anywhere,” Ma- 
karov replied, in the same low voice, shaping the 
words wilh evident difficulty. “You forbade them, 
out there, lo let me in.” 

The People’s Commissar glanced from the shop 
manager to the dircclor. His eyes flashed. As 
calmly as he could, he asked Makarov: 

“What makes the coking plant work so badly, 
Vasili Nikolayevich?” 

“And whal’s to make it work well?” Makarov 
asked in relurn. He drew a lone breath, like a 
diver before the leap, trying to fill his lungs with 
air. 
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It was a rude reply; but Makarov was sway- 
ing with weakness. Even the whites of his eyes 
had turned yellow with gas poisoning. Patient- 
ly. the People’s Commissar repeated his ques- 
lion: 

“Sull, I'd like to know what makes the coking 
plan! work so hadly.” 

There was a Icngthy pause before Makarov 
answered, Perhaps he was trying to collect his 
thoughts: perhaps he was simply too tired to 
speak, 

“The pipe line from the coking plant to the 
gas holders, twelve hundred metres long,” he 
said at lasl--and paused io gasp for breath. 
“Nearly half its bore is clogged with naphthalene. 
] took the measurement myself, with a stick. If 
we go on using the line, the whole works will be 
brought to a standstill.” 

The director threw a swift glance at the 
People's Commissar; and his nervous start drew 
all eyes in the same direction. 

Never before had the director, or any of 
those present, scen in the eyes of the People’s 
Commissar wha. they read in them at this mo- 
ment: fright, plain, human fright, more terrible 
to face than anger or condemnation. 

Makarov swung away from the doorjamb and 
moved unsteac ily towards the table. Sinking weak- 
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ly into a chair, as though his knees had given 
under him, he laid his tar-smeared hands on the 
plush tablecloth. 

All eyes were fixed on the People’s Comimnis- 
sar. 

“Ifow long a sloppage?” the People’s Come 
missar asked the manager of the gas depariment, 
who was smoothing his hair with trembling fin- 
gers. 

“Five days, at the very least,’ the manager 
replied, barely audibly. 

Just then the telephone rang. Rotov took the 
receiver, and = an instant dater announced — that 
Comrade Beria was being pul through. 

“Well, talk to him yourself,” the People’s 
Commissar sard curtly, “Pell him) yourself how 
you've reduced the works lo stoppage. I have 
nothing to say. |] havent arrived al any deci- 
sion yet.” 

Nolicing the director's sudden pallor, how- 
ever, the People’s Commissar got up and took the 
receiver. 

Rotov made no attempt to conceal his re- 
lief. 

“Yes, Comrade Beria,” the People’s Commis- 
sar said into the lelephone. He had turned away 
from the table, and none of the engineers could 
see his face. “It looks pretty bad. Production 
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will be increased, and I'll take charge of the 
armour plate myself. Bul there are things that 
must he done before any results are possible. 
The director asks permission to close down the 
works for ... forty-eight hours.” 

Makarov glanced ecross the table at Necha- 
yev, Things would be improved—of that he had 
no doubt. But must there really be such a stop- 
page? 

The People’s Commissar was listening intent- 
ly. At length, he put the receiver slowly down 
and turned back to the tahle. There was a pro- 
tracted silence, broken only by the nervous tap- 
ping of his fingers on the table top. 

“Do you know what Comrade Beria said?” 
the People’s Commissar began finally. “He said, 
‘A works director who can admit the thought 
of a two-day stoppage is well on the way to 
disqualification as a director.’ And it was only 
two days I'd spoken of, not five. What could 
I say to that? He was perfectly right. Our steel 
goes into production, literally, right off the wheels. 
Special engines are sent oul to mect the trains. 
The Germans stil have the advantage over us in 
tanks—-we all know that. Do you realize what it 
means to s'op produclion for two days? It means 
that for two days some scclion of our front will 
be Icft withou' proper defence. What can that be 
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called, if not downright betrayal of our Mother- 
land?” 

Heavy beads of perspiration stood out on Ro- 
tov’s forchead. The manager of the gas depart- 
ment poured himself a glass of water. 

Turning to Rotov, the People’s Commissar 
asked : 

“How did all this come about?” 

“PIL tell you about that afterwards, Comrade 
People’s Commissar,” Rotov replied, with a sig- 
nificant glance at the assembled enginecrs. 

“No, youll tell me about it right now,” the 
People’s Commissar said harshly. “You're far too 
concerned over yuur own prestige, A man who 
admits his mistakes, and correcls them, will never 
lose prestige by that. And here you have before 
you the managers of vital shops, men entrusted 
with responsibility for thousands of tons of steel, 
for millions of rubles of the pcople’s money. 
They have the full right to demand an accounting 
from you, and it would be a great shame if they 
failed lo assert that right. Now, how did it come 
about?”’ 

“A day’s stoppage for cleaning the gas line 
was set for June first, but I postponed it to July 
first, and in the meantime the war began.” 

“And what of that? Did you think war made 
steel unnecessary?” 
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“I thought it would be awkward politically. 
Mass meelings cverywhere, popular fecling—an‘ 
the works suddenly shut down for a whole day!” 

“That was political misjudement. You should 
have ordered the stoppage al once, in the inter- 
val before the war orders began.” 

“Well, and then the war orders slarted com: 
ing. How could [ stop the works aller thal, Com- 
rade People’s Commissar ?” 

“And how did) you think you could keep it 
running 2?” 

“Tt scented to me that as the bore of the pipes 
decreased, the velocity of the gas would in- 
crease, and deposits diminish.” 

“Bat what actually happened?” 

“Just the reverse.” 

“Yes,” said the People’s Commissar, after a 
short pause, “there vou added technical to polit- 
ical misjudgment. And what are you planning 
to do next?) Have you anything ino mind?” 

Shamefacedly, Rotov replied: 

“Nothing, Comrade People’s Commissar.” 

“[ snppose you've kept your own counsel? Not 
consulted with anyone?” 

Rolov shook his head. The People’s Commis- 
sar continued: 

“That’s another gross error. You seem to think 
it would be teneath your dignity, as director of 
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a big works like this. to ask your subordinates’ 
advice. It's about time you realized that no one 
man can ever learn all that they know’ with a 
sweeping gesture, he indicated the assembled shop 
managers---“no, nol if he has five full lifetimes 
to do it in! Yet you think you know nore than 
all of them taken together. Well. if you do, why 
dont you go ahead? Find a way oul, without 
anyones advice or help!” 

Makarov, listening through the talk to the 
accustomed din of the works, reflecled mournfully 
on the approaching hour when all these sounds 
must cease, and the entite works be sunk in the 
same dead hush that had hung over the Donbes 
through the days of evacuation. At the thought 
of the front. to be deptived for five Tony days 
of the works’ armour and shells, his heart con- 
tracled in pain and fear. 

“But why five days?” the People’s Commis- 
sar asked the eas deparlment manager. 

“The manholes in the line are filly metres 
apart. In other words, only twenty-four men can 
Le working simultaneously, And the naphthalene 
sediment will have to be chipped off bit by bit. 
because there's no ream to swing a pick prop- 
erly.” 

“Can't we drill another twenty or thirty 
openings?” demanded the People’s Commissar. 
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“Of course we can. That will give you fifly-odd 
men instead of twenty-four. And then, we can 
bring up compressed air, and provide pneumatic 
picks. That will cut the time about in half. Two 
and a half days. Well, and the workers will save 
us another ten or twelve hours. We'll call them 
together and say, ‘We miscalculated, Help us out; 
help the works out of this scrape.’ And they'll 
help, never fear.” 

The People’s Commissar glanced down the ta- 
ble. Every face had brightened. The director, 
slumped in his armchair, straightened up, eagerly 
secking in his mind still further means of cutting 
down the time. 

“And now, can anyone suggest another meth- 
od?” asked the Pcople’s Commissar, in the tone 
of a teacher who has solved a difficult problem in 
his own mind, but wishes his pupils, too, to solve 
it wi'hout assistance. 

There was a slartled silence. 

Then Makarov raised his head. Slight as the 
movement was, the People’s Commissar noticed it 
immediately. Their eyes met. 

“Yes, Vasili Nikolayevich?” 

“What if we tried the method that’s been used 
at one of our Donbas plants?” Makarov suggest- 
ed, his voice vibrant with a joy which he feared 
to admit, cven to himself, yet could not reStrain. 
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“Are you referring to the experiment at the 
Stalino works?’ 

“Exactly.” 

“That’s what I had in mind when | put the 
question. I wanted you people to think of it 
yourselves,” 

At this point the door swung open, and Mok- 
shin entered the room. Always thin and pale, he 
seemed little altered by his illness. When he had 
shaken hands with the People’s Commissar, and 
grecled all present, he turned to pull out his 
chair; but he was interrupled by a question from 
the Peoples Commissar: 

“Well, comrade chief engincer, so we're going 
to shut down the works?” 

“Shut it down? What for?” asked Mokshin. 
in sudden alarm, his light eyes opening wide he- 
hind the thick glass of his spectacles. 

“To clean the gas line.” 

Mokshin’s anxiety disappeared. 

“Yes,” he rumbled calmly, “that will have to 
be done.” 

“And is thal all you have to say?™ exclaimed 
the People’s Commissar, exasperated by his tran- 
quillity. “Since when have such things meant so 
little to you, Comrade Mokshin? Jf the director 
did wrong in cancelling your order, was that any 
excuse for you to wash your hands of everything? 
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And another thing: how doves it come about that 
a whole kilometre of gas line has no master? 
fveryone here disclaims it. ‘Not ours,’ they say.” 

Mokshin’s face set grimly. 

“That's not so,” he declared, and strode rap- 
idly out of the room. A moment Tater he re- 
turned, with a chart of the gas lines on the works 
terrilory, which he laid on the table before the 
People’s Commissar. 

“The kilometre gas line is in charge of 
the gas deparlment,’ he said, staring straight 
at the engincer with the meticulously parted 
hair. 

The engineer. suddenly pale, rose to his feet. 

“Then you were lyiug to us?” demanded the 
People’s Commissar, turning on him) wrathfully. 

“I... T Jost my head, and....” 

“When people lose their heads, they blurt out 
the truth. When they lie. yon can be sure they 
know what theyre about,” said the People’s Com- 
nissar, very slowly and distinctly. “You’ve’ heen 
deceiving the director all this time, keeping the 
real state of the gas line from him. And today 
you lied to us all.” 

And suddenly. unable further to restrain the 
indignation which had been accumulating all 
through this conference, he shouted: 

“Get out!’ 
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The engincer )linked at him uncomprehend- 
ingly, nervously smoothing back his hair. Then. 
turning, he stuinbled hastily out of the room, 
followed by cold, hostile glances. 

“A mistake could be excused.” the People’s 
Conmnissar said, half apologetically. “But a lie... . 
Well, then, Comrade Mokshin, for how long do 
you propose to slop the works?™ 

“About two hous. Vm afraid.” Mokshin an- 
swered recretfully. 

*Two—hours?” 

“Well, perhaps it can be managed in an hour 
and a half. Why should that surprise you so?” 
Mokshin asked. misunderstanding the impression 
his words had made. “You can’t expect me to 
do it all in five minutes!” 

“Just what are you intending to do?” 

“Ive decided to rearrange the system of gas 
circulation: send the coke gas along the line we've 
been using to bring the blast furnace gas to the cok- 
ing plant, and switch the blast furnace gas to the 
clogged coke gas line. One remarkable thing about 
blast furnace gas is ilx capacity for dissolving and 
absorbing naphthalene. Well, and that will clean 
out the line fcr us. All the preparatory work is 
done, but still”—and Mokshin glanced guillily al 
the People’s Commissar—‘‘the works will have to 
be stopped for about two hours.” 
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“So youve decided to repeat the Southern 
experiment?” 

“Pve never heard of any such experiment. I 
worked this oul as a result of slccpless nighls, 
a review of chemistry, consullation with other 
engincers, and—well, to be frank—desperation.” 

“Because the works direclor had made a mis- 
take, and you had to set it right?” 

Mokshin sighed heavily. 

“The director had the right to make mis- 
takes, on questions of this sort,’ he said. “But I 
had no such right. I should have made a firm 
stand—protested to Moscow, if necessary. Bul I 
didn’t do that. In other words, I fell down on 
my job, and it was up to me Lo find a way oul.” 

“I sce,” said the People’s Commissar. “It 
seems, then, that brilliant ideas have many birth- 
places.” He smiled with open pleasure and relief. 

“I don't exactly understand,” Mokshin con- 
fessed. 

“Comrade Makarov proposed this very method. 
I had it in mind. You worked it out independent- 
ly. And it has already been applied in Stalino.” 

“Why, I wouldn’t call that many birthplaces,” 
rumbled Mokshin cheerfully. “All brilliant ideas 
have one birlhplace—the Soviet Union.” 

The tension in the office had lifled. There 
was a wave of little, comfortable sounds: the 
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snapping of cigaretle cases, the rustle of papers, 
the pushing back of chairs. Several engineers 
gathered around Makarov. questioning him about 
the gas linc. 


Late at night, the conference over, they re- 
mained alone together: the People’s Commissar 
and the works director. The People’s Commissar 
Ieaned back in his chair, his eyes half-closed — 
the eyes of a stvelman, sensitive to light as a resull 
of too-frequent gazing into the flaming heart of 
the furnace. His voice was tire], and he spoke 
wi'h visible effort. 

“It’s a slrange thing,’ he beean. “Yon've 
clearly been trying to adjust the works lo wartime 
effort, yet you’ve allogether failed lo adjust your 
own self. You have the wrong idea of wartime 
reorganization. Once there’s a war on, you seem to 
think, the only way to manage is by demand- 
ing, commanding, ordering people about. And as 
a result -blunder upon blunder! Take the con- 
struction projects. In some, youre doing splen- 
didly. You set the armour plate rolling shop in 
operation in three months. Nowhere in Europe. or 
America either. has a job like that been done so 
fast. The new blast furnace, too—il’s coming up 
at record spced. Yet al the same lime you fall 
down on determining what might be called. in 
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military lerms, the direction of the main drive. 
You've neglected the one link that drags the whole 
chain down. That link, just now, is gas. Only 
more gas can help you pur out more slecl; and 
sleel means victory. Why dont vou coordinate 
vour effort? Why is the new coke ballery coming 
up so much more slowly than the new bla-t fur- 
nace? The cleaning of the pipe Tine will make 
things casier, of course, but you know yourself 
it wonl solve the problem. I can’t understand 
how you could keep on this way, knowing the 
works was ihrealened with stoppage. Why. in 
those two hours before the thing was settled, | 
went through... .’ 

He paused, secking words adequale to express 
his thought; but, with a shrug, gave up the effort. 
He was too tired of Tate, too tired after the day 
jusl over. 

“After all, the works hasn't stopped,’ Rolov 
returned. Little by little, his old assurance was 
reviving. 

“No, it hasn't stopped,” said the Peoples 
Commissar. “But it was in danger of stopping. 
And it wasn’t b- any effort of yours that the 
sloppage was prevented. IL was your subordinates 
that saved the situation ---Mokshin, and Makarov. 
And another thing: your attitude towards these 
same subordinates. You get a man here like Ma- 
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karov, chief engincer of a hig Donbas works - 
and you permit yourself to abuse him, even in 
my presence. Yet he goes out in this wind and 
frost, like a rank-and-file gasman, to drill the 
pipe line, to seach for eas, to seck a way out 
for the works, and for you, too, as the works 
director. You might remember, again, that Maha- 
rov has lost a boy who was all the world to him. 
his only child; vet he works on with all his heart 
and soul.” 

The People’s Commissar screwed up his eyes 
until they were alirost: closed; Dut it) was not 
the light that bothered him. 

“You dont consult with anyone,” he eon- 
tinued. “You're so tremendously concerned o.er 
your prestige. Yet il’s not too vreat, that prestige 
of yours. You're obeyed, true enough; but thal’s 
duc to discipline and patriotism, nol lo any pres- 
tige youve earned. Prestige grows up around a 
leader who knows how to help, and how to de- 
mand, in the proper proportions. One who does 
nothing but help is looked upon as a milch cow; 
one who can only demand-—-as a hateful driver 
There are two expressions you've been using 
much too frequently of late: ‘No excuses,’ and ‘I 
command.’ It’s up to us, on lop, to administer 
in such a way thal people aren't faced with ob- 
stacles or hindrances beyond their power to con- 
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trol. How clse can we do away with ‘excuses’? 
Out in the Ukraine, one day, a worker said to 
me: “When the manger is full, why should the 
oxen bellow?’ Remember Comrade Sergo. His first 
question was always the samc: ‘What help is 
needed?’ And he always helped, often gave even 
more than was asked, But—he also demanded.” 

The big clock on the wall struck four. The 
People’s Commissar glanced at his watch. 

“Two o'clock, Moscow time,” he exclaimed, “and 
you and I haven’t even heard the communiqué!” 

He telephoned the despatcher’s office, and 
asked: 

“What docs the radio say?” 

As he listened to the reply. his lips curved 
in a faint smile. 

“So we're chasing them?” 

Satisfied, he laid down the reéciver, and, turn- 
ing his tired eyes ones more to the dircctor. went 
on: 

“There's another thing, too. that you've for- 
gotten. A leader must he liked. That doubles the 
initialive of the peaple working under nim. You- 
no, you're nol liked in the works. though you've 
done so much to advance it. You don't realize 
thal a body of people such as you have here is 
really something in the way of a big family. And 
the head of a family has more dutics that the mere 
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provision of food and clothing. How do you be- 
have at home come in, slap your salary down 
on the table, and nothing more? Of course not! 
You'll talk tenderly with your wife, and pet your 
children, Well, and the woiks collective needs 
that too ~a pleasant word, a friendly enquiry. 
Has anyone ever had that from you? Your con- 
cern is all for everyone in general, to the ex- 
clusion of anyone in particular.” 

The People’s Commissar relit his cigarette, 
which had long since gone out. Rotov reached for 
his cigarelle case. 

“Of course,” the People’s Conmissar contin- 
ued, “youre very occupied. I realize that. But 
remember Lenin! Back in 21, when the same 
question hung in the balance for us as today: 
to be, or not to be---hack in 721, Lenin found 
time to write Semashko a note, asking him to 
select cycglasses for a peasant who had come 
to the capilal with) some request from his vil- 
lage. Yes. he found time, not only to woite the 
‘note, but to follow itup, And that’s only one exam- 
ple, out of an endless number. Yet you ean't find 
the time to drop a Criendly word to anyone, not 
to one in a day out of all this splendid: collec- 
five! Show ao mana little thought. a little friend- 
ly warmth, and hell share that warmth with his 
comrades at work, with Iris wife. with his neigh- 
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hours. Warm one heart, and many hearts will be 
warmer.” 

The telephone rang. The director answered. 

“Comrade Beria again,’ he said, and handed 
the receiver across the table. 

The People’s Commissar listened briefly, then 
replied, with equal brevily: 

“We'll stop for an hour and a half, at the 
most two hours, Comrade Deria, but after that 
oulpul will go up immediately. V1 take charge 
of the armour plate myself. for the time being; 
and Ill have to make some changes in the works 
administration.” 

Replacing the iecceiver, he declared. with a 
stern slance ai the astounded director: 

“Yes, we've a war to fight. There’s no tine 
now to wail Ull you reform. Natures like vours 
call for drastic measures.” 


CHAPTER FORTY-NINE 


Shutting his apartment door firmly behind 
him, Krainev . ent down the stairs and out into 
the streel. 

His thoughts. composed and lucid, focussed 
around the all-absorbing problem: how best to 
execute his plan. 
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Un reaching the works, he heard out the re- 
port of the senior polilsai on duty a! the gatcs. 
and, lo create an appearance of zealous service, 
issued a number of orders for the day. 

Now the gates lay behind. and he was crossing 
the works territory towards the power stalion. 

Up the steps. A pause at the door, ‘The sen- 
tincl on duly sent for his superior, who in turn 
sent for the commander of the station guards. 
This commander, a lean, elderly German, con- 
firmed Krainev’s right to enter-- but at once al- 
tached himself to the intruding Russian, and 
followed his every step. 

Krainey stopped in at the office and called 
for the list) of employees, which he examined 
with a great show of interest. Through this pio- 
eedure the commander of the station guards sal 
opposite him at the desk, smoking impatiently. 

Then they set oul to inspect the station. 

in the machine room, the concrete founda- 
lion of the hig generator stood bare and deso- 
late. as Krainev had seen it that last, memorable 
day. The smaller generator was humming sinooth- 
ly, and red lamps glowed, as always, on the 
control panel. But these lamps were very few. 
The greater part of the panel was dark. Beside 
it stood a sleepy, long-nosed German in pinet - 
nez. and a Russian worker. Both stared at Krai- 
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nev in evident surprise. They were not used to 
seeing Russian visitors here. 

Continuing his systematic “inspection,” Krai- 
nev, followed by the Cerman commander, ap- 
proached the base of the workin, generator. There 
were the well-remembered niches, and, on the 
concrete wall, the chalked crosses where Brovin 
had ordered the explosive piled. 

Krainevs heart was bealing fast. 

Now he approached the trapdoor leading to 
the eable channel. Calling over two nearby workers, 
he ordered them to lift the door. They brought 
erowbars, and, aller some everiien, sueceeeded in 
raising the heavy iron plate, 

Krainev released) oue of the workers, and 
sent the other for a Tantern, While he was wail- 
ing, he bent and dropped a crowbar throuch the 
opening, 

The dull echo of its fall sent a sudden) shuad- 
der up his spine. Ut called back to memory. the 
mine shaft where his father had heen killed. 

“Noi a lucky family, ours,” he reflected. “Fa- 
ther was kill by the Whites VI he killed by 
the Germans. And Vadim?” 

At the thought of his son, Krainev’s heart 
throbbed with searing hatred for the enemy. 

“Get a move on, can't you?” he shouted -to 
the worker, who was approaching unhurriedly 
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with a lighted lantern. “Go on down. and take 
that crowbar along.” 

They filed down the steps into the cable chan- 
nel: fie-t the worker. Jiehting the wav; then 
Krainev. and. at his heels, the erumbling German. 
What the restless visilor could be -cehine in this 
damp. cold vanll was bevond the German's under- 
standing: but he followed doesedly. Orders were 
orders, and he had been ordered not to allow the 
chief of the Russian enards out of lis sieht for 
so much as an dustant. 

Krairev rehearsed iu his mind the final steps 
of his plain. When they reached the wall) Loha- 
choy had ereeted, he would have the worker smash 
dohole through the masonry and leave. And after 
that? Affier that. one blow wilh the butt of his 
revolver. to stun the German. Then, quickly. he 
must eet ont the fuse and detonators. fire then, 
thrust them in at the hole, and in. 

Run? What for? Bat yes, he knew that he 
mut rin. He would die ins any case. of course: 
bat it would be beyond all human’ power to 
stand there quietly, watching the flame lick up 
along the fuse counting off the seconds he- 
fore death. 

They reached the end of the channel. The 
worker raised his lantern. Krainev stiffened with 
horror. 
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The masonry had been broken down, and the 
amimonile was gone. 

It was a crushing blow. Slowly, Krainev 
moved back along the chaunel and up the steps. 
Emerging, he paused for a moment, then hurried 
oul of the building. The German, staring after 
him, wondered dully how he had failed to no- 
tice before that this Russian was drunk, 

Krainev wandered aimlessly about the works 
territory, What did it matter, now, which way he 
wenl? Mechanically, he got through the day’s 
routine. 

Only in the evening, as he came out at the 
gales, did his dazed hewilderment Lift. Then, des- 
peralely, he questioned himself: 

“What am | to do now? Whal am I to do?” 


Late at night, Krainev was roughly shaken 
oul of the restless sleep into which he had fallen 
on the sofa in his study, With a great effort. he 
forced his eyes open. Valya Teplova was bending 
over him. He sat up heavily. 

“What happened?” Valya asked, looking in- 
tently into Krainc ‘s face. Never before had she 
secn him so pale and worn. 

He did not answer. 

“Why didn’t you blow up the station?” she 
asked again, her tone cold and impersonal. 
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“I decided [ wanted to live.” he returned 
tarlly, yielding to a strange uree to hnet her feel- 
ings. But he reerelted the words almost” before 
they were said. 

Valyva shook her head. 

“That's nol true, Sergei Petrovich”” she said 
gently, “Tell me what really happened.” 

Dropping his voice lo a whisper, he told 
her:. 

“The Germans are smarter than PE thought.” 

And. still whispering, he described what he 
had found at the power station. 

There was a long pause. Then Valyas said 
mournfully : 

“And to think of the me-s vou've made in 
the machine shop! How could sou) work thal 
way? Flow conld vou?” 

“Vala.” he said, with sudden composure, “ask 
Serdyuk what I'm to do with myself now. | 
ean think of anything, Some end has to he 
pul to this faree of ny working for the Cer- 
mans.” 

She felt the torment he was suffering: but she 
could find no words of comfort. Fler heart. ioo, 
was heavy beyond bearing. 


Next morning Krainev arrived at the works 
somewhat later than usual. While the senior poli- 
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tsai was delivering his report, an anguished scream 
sounded, somewhere very near. 

“Someone being flogged in’ the guardroom.” 
explained the polilsai, noticing Krainev's startled 
look. 

“Flogged? Who's heing flogged? Why flogged?” 

“What do you mean - why?” the polit-ai_ re- 
tained. openly amazed ato bis) superiors teno- 
rance, “Mavbe he made a Tiehter. or a comb, They 
flog ’em for every Title thing, Who eam live on 
three hhnnadred grams of bread a day? Well, and 
if you make some trifle to sell. and they cateh 
you wilh it on the way oul. vowre in for a lash- 
ing. They used to drag everyone to ihe works 
owner, but now they've got as regular sehedule 
worked out: how many Tashes for what, and they 
take care of it themselves.” 

Krainey went into the guardroom, This was 
a lons, narrow place. dimly Tighted by one small 
window opening on the vard. 

On a bench in the middle of the room, under 
a sheet of wel tarpauling fwoayouns boy, tied 
hand and foot, writhing under the crucl blows of 
the lash. In the brief intervals between blows, he 
would raise his head and scream: but cach time 
the lash came down his head would drop to the 
bench again, and blood would trickle out be- 
tween his parled lips. 
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Most appalling of all, however. in this appall- 
ing scene, was the face of the German who wiekl- 
ed the lash. Tt expressed neither anger ner bru- 
tality. Calmly. methodically, as one night) chop 
wood, he swung the lash ap and down over the 
writhing victim. 

“Stop!” Reratnev shouted furiously: but — the 
German oonhy lanced at) him) indifferently and 
brought the Tash down) again. 

Beside himself with anger, Krainey whipped 
out Lis revolver. The German squealed aml darted 
oul of the room. dropping dis lash oa veritable 
instrument of mediaeval tortive to the floor, 

Riainey tried to nfesten the tarpaulin. but 
his hembling fingers only fumbled the knots. 

There were several politsais in’ the reem. 
Kralues otdered them lo release the prisoner, 
and the knots were soon undone, 

The boy tried to get np. but cond not, ‘Phen 
one of the politvais diagecd up ao hose and don-ed 
him with cald water, This: revived him’ some- 
what, aud. with a little help. he was able to pull 
on tis clothes and hobble away. 

The inaerial evidence of his crime two crude 
aluminium combs remained Iving on the dirty 
window sill, 

“Why the tarpaulin?” Krainev asked, when 
he was calm enough to speak, 
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One of the politsais replied: 

“LE you flog ’em naked, you'll half flay ’em, 
and then they can’t work ull the skin heals over. 
This way, there's nolthu. to show on top—and 
What happens to their insides is nobody’s worry 
but their own.” 

An officer from the baron’s bodyguard came 
running in. with several soldiers and = an_ inter- 
preler, 

“Baron von Wechter wants to see you.” the 
interpreter announced. 

“Now I’ve done it!’ Krainev told himself. 
Without a word, he followed the officer, pausing 
only to pick up the lash from the floor beside 
the bench. 

“Whe iss gif you right for to threaten Ger- 
man soldat?” thundered von Wechter, the moment 
Krainevy entered his office. 

“And who gave you the right to flog Russian 
workers?” Krainev return d. 

The baron stared. durbfounded by the Rus- 
sian’s effrontery. Afler a pause. he deelared, much 
more quielly: 

“Right is. uot iff, right iss take. We haff 
fake our right.” 

“Well, and so have T taken my right,” said 
Krainev, with a cefhant shrug. - 

At this the baron's face turned crimson. 
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“You forget you!” he raged. “You are talk 
to a German, a baron. You are talk to the owner 
from the works!” 

“And youre talking to the chief of the works 
guards. * 

Von Wechter glinced at the olfheer and sol- 
diers, standing passively just inside the door. He 
would have liked to send them away, so that 
they might not wilness his) discomfiture in’ the 
face of a mere chief of the euards: ut he was 
afraid to remain alone with this unaccountable 
Russian. 

Speechless with wrath, he strode feverishly up 
and down between his desk and the window. 

“LT must request vou, Krainev continued stead- 
ily, “not to make my task more difftentt than 
it already is. Tf you continue flogging workers, 
youll hav: your next batch of tanks set on fire 
too, and perhaps the whole machine shop, while 
they re al it.” 

“Try me not to teach,” the baron inter: uplted 
brusquely, “L must to kill the Bolshevist) contagion. 
I wass study in one school for Russisehe industri- 
alists in Leipzig. I know gut the Russische 
character.’ 

Kraincv sat down calmly in an armchair by 
the desk, took a cigar from the baron’s open box, 
and lit it unhurriedly. Yon Werhter immediately 
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hastened to his seat behind the desk. He could 
not very well remain slanding, with his subordi- 
nale leaning back in an armchair, blowing smoke 
rings! 

“No, you don’t know the Russian character,” 
Krainev said coldly. “The Russian character—~ 
there it is. Take a look at it!” And he pointed 
through the window at the dark figure hanging 
from a distant lamppost —-Vorobyov. 

“What you are want from me?” von Wech- 
ter cried, in sudden panic. This Russian was 
undergoing an incredible metamorphosis, Accused, 
he bore himself as the accuser. Subordinate to 
the German, he was subordinating the German's 
will to his own. 

“What Fo want is litth cnough,” Krainev re- 
plied. “Stop the flogeings of workers, If there 
turn oul io be a few more amon them who 
prefer death to such treatment, then you and I 
might as well pack up and leave. PF won't be 
able to keep the works from damage.” 

With what) pleasure would the baron have had 
this audacious fellow strung up on the same 
lamppost as Vorobvov! But he recalled the burnt 
tanks, the damagea machines. He liad need of 
the Russians services, as vel. Sul. he must 
not yield so easily; and, with  ill-simulated . 
composure, he announced: 
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*“You can to go. I will yet think, und then 
will I decile.” 

Coming oul of the administration building, 
Krainev recalled what a Soviet airman had told 
him, early in the war. German “aces,” this flyer 
had found, invariably swung aside before head-on 
allacks, Their nerves could nol endure the tension. 
Insolence, in the fascist characler, was bui the 
obverse of cowardice. 


In the evening, Valya came again, and Krai- 
nev, slill aroused after his interview with von 
Wechter, described the morning's events to her in 
some detail. Valya heard him out with evident 
disapproval, and. when he had finished, demand- 
ed sharply: 

“Was that the silliest thing you conld think 
of to do?” 

“T couldn't help it, Valya,” he returned. “And 
anyway, what does it} maller now? Tye Tost oul, 
and it’s tive TL put an end to the whole thing.” 

“Comrade Krainev.” she broke in impatiently, 
“von anight be good enough lo remember that 
you belong to an underground: org inization. and 
you have no right to end anything, or start any- 
thing. either. without orders, PE dom t come here to 
see you for the pleasure of it. Pm scent here to 
deliver instructions.” 
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“Very well, then. Deliver your instructions,” 
he said, piqued at her tone. “What have you to 
tell me?” 

“You're lo remain in your present position as 
chief of the works vuards. 

“And do what?” 

“There's plenty to do. Do you remember the 
last bie air raid we had, during the evacuation?” 

“Yes, To.cmember it clearly.” 

“Not too clearly, UT see. Serdyuk has a betler 
memory. One of the bombs landed in the coal 
yard, right near the boiler room at the power 
stalion; and it didn’t explode.” 

“Well, and what of it?” 

“That bomb has to be found and dug up, and 
then exploded as near the boiler room as pos- 
sible. In all probability, it was the one-ton high 
explosive type.” 

Krainev seized her hand, exclaiming: 

“Valya, dear Valya, youve brought me new 
hope, new life!” 

“No, Sergei Petrovich,” she returned sadly, 
“not life, but death.’ 

And aller a pause she added, looking sorrow- 
fully into his g: swing eyes: 

“Or rather, immortality.” 

Before leaving, Valya told Krainev a little 
of the events of the past few days. At one of the 
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local mines, the Germans had repaired the hoist- 
ing engine and cage. At the first trial, however, 
the engine had reversed, snapping the cable, and 
the two-ton cage had gone crashing down to the 
bottom of the shaft. The cage had been lifted and, 
with some difficulty, repaired; but at the very 
next trial the engine had aguin reversed, with the 
same resulls. 

Just outside town, a German truck carrying 
an aulomatic rifle squad had been badly wrecked 
when the driver lost control as the result of a 
sudden blowouf on a very sleep grade. This was 
Sasha's work—the effect of one of the strong 
wire “thorns” he had strewn along this part 
of the road, in broad daylight, only shortly 
before. 

Two politsais had heen killed during a night 
raid in search of persons evading mobilization. 

“The peuple are at boiling heal,” Valya con- 
cluded. 

“Yes,” Krainev returned, “the stcel is seething. 
You know, Valya, to myself I've always pictured 
Comrade Stalin’s great work as a vast heat of 
stecl. aud Comrade Stalin himself as the most 
supreme of sicelmen. He so directs the intricate 
processes that our en'ire people fuse into an 
armour stcel of unparalleled strengih and hard- 
ness; and I feel—I know—that the day is near 
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when all the Hitlerite scum, the slag of humanity, 
will be skimmed and cast away to oblivion.” 


Again the days dragged on, days of constant 
tension and anxicly. 

Krainev had no great difficuity in persuading 
von Wechter to order a search for unexploded 
bombs. Indeed, the baron, fearing an explosion in 
the event of a Soviet air allack, enquired daily 
as to the progress of the excavations. 

Day and night, Krainev was at the works, 
performing his duties with unfcigned diligence. 
He was very anxious lo maintain his good sland- 
ing, realizing perfectly that even the most trifling 
mishap might thwart his plan. 

And so he stalked about the territory, armed 
always with the lash he had taken from the 
soldier in the guardroom. noling with grim en- 
joyment that even the Germans scemed awed by 
his bellicose air. 

In the machine shop, which was kept always 
under slrong guard, he belaboured a politsai who 
had fallen asleep on duty with an energy that 
might well have heen envied by the original owner 
of the lash. 

Excavalions in search of unexploded bomhs 
were begun simullaneously in three suspected 
spots. By the boiler room, however, the work 
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proceeded much more rapidly than at the other 
siles, due to Krainev’s more frequent visits. The 
chief of the Russian guards was more feared than 
any German. 

After a few days’ labour, the bomb was found 
and dug free. Two small flatcars were pushed 
up along the adjacent track, and lugs were laid 
for rolling the bomb onto the cars, At this 
point, however, a  Hitlerite officer suddenly 
appeared, with several soldiers, and ordered a 
halt. 

It occurred to Krainev that he was probably 


being watched. 


CHAPTER FIFTY 


Opanasenko had remained in town to take 
care of his house and bclongings, 

It was a fine house the head foreman had 
bought himself, not long before the war: while 
brick, bright and cheerful, its big front windows 
facing the South. Roomy, comfortable, well 
provided, it made a pleasant home in which to 
entertain his friends. Another treasured asset was 
the piano he had purchased for his daughter. 
Svetlana, quite a big girl now. would play and 
sing delightfully when there was company, and 
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Opanasenko was very proud of her accomplish- 
ments. There was only one trouble about Svetlana: 
instead of her mother’s quiet humility, she dis- 
played a determined character of her own. True, 
she would hear out her father’s admonilions with 
every appearance of respect; but when it came 
to the proof, she acted as she herself found fit, and 
not as her father bade. And she was only fifleen, 
too. When she got a little older, there would 
probably be no managing her at all. Even now, 
she would sometimes glance at her father with 
open reproach. Yes, domestic rebellion was obvi- 
ously in the air, 

Rebellion came, and sooner than Opanasenko 
had expected. Coming home from work one day, 
at the time when people were preparing for evac- 
uation, he found his daughter stuffing books and 
music into a suitcase full of clothes. 

“Where do you think vou’re going, Svetlana?” 
he asked. 

“The same place as everyhody,” she returned. 
“I’m nol going to slay here all alone. My whole 
class is Icaving, and the school, And I'm a Pio- 
neer leader, too. ’ 

This was said with a very determined air. 
Knowing her father’s intention to remain in 
town, Svetlana realized that she would have no 
easy contest, 
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“What do you mean—all alone?” Opanasenko 
demanded. “Youll be slaying here with your 
family.” 

“Mother’s leaving too,” ihe girl declared. 

This was a shock from an unexpected quarter. 

“What? Without a word to me?” he cried 
indignantly. “Who’s the masler in this house, I'd 
like to know? Who’s the head of the family?” 

“Well, but, father, don’t you sce-—everyone 
has two families, you say yourself. One family— 
that’s a person’s relatives; and the other is the col- 
lective, the people he works with, or studies with.” 

Opanasenko frowned. No, one should never talk 
before onc’s children! This comparison of collec- 
-tive and family—a thought expressed by the shop 
manager at a trade union mecling—had so struck 
the head foreman that he had repeated it several 
times at home; and now his own words were being 
used against him! 

“And which family means more to you?” he 
asked his daughter. 

“The one that teaches me whal’s right.” she 
replied primly. 

He sank heavily into a chair. Children, nowa- 
days! Here he had poked fun at Sasha's mother, 
because she couldn’t manage her boy, and now.... 
Looking out at his daughter from under knitted 
brows, as he was wont to look at his subordinates 
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in the shop when displeased with their work, he 
asked: 

“So your father and mother have taught you 
wrons—is that what you mean to say?” 

“No, they’ve never taught me wrong,” the girl 
replied, flushing painfully in the realization that 
she had gone too far. But then, with a sudden 
defiant gesture, she went on: “Only what good 
have they taught me? All a person hears in this 
house is, ‘I’m the master,’ ‘I’m the head of the 
family.” Yes, and so you are the master, the way 
they used to he in the old times. You make mother 
a regular. ...” 

“Praskovya!” roared Opanasenko, jumping to 
his fect. “Praskovya Pe!rovna!” 

His wife appeared immediately in the door- 
way. She had been in the next room, listening 
anxiously to the debate between father and 
daugh'ecr. 

“What's been going on here, behind my back?” 
Opanasenko demanded. “Planning to Icave, are 
you?” 

“We ought to be going, Yevsligneyevich. Every- 
one is. It's sort or frightening. to stay behind.” 

“And where will you come home to, after- 
wards? Where will you come home to, can you 
tell me? There won’t be anything Icft, and we'll 
have to start szain with cmply hands, All the 
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years I worked for this home of ours—for you, 
I did it. And now you want to Icave. Do you 
think I can keep it safe for you all alone. without 
your help? Our first house burnt down in the 
Civil War. If this goes too, that’s the end of it. 
We'll never have another.” 

His wife and daughter heard him out atten- 
tively. Praskovya Pelrovna seemed on the verge of 
tears; but Svetlana maintained stoutly: 

“Well, and what of it? What do we need a 
house for? We can rent an apartment.” 

Opanasenko changed his tactics. 

“All right, go ahead then,” he said. “Leave 
me here alone.” And softly, as though to himself, 
ke added: “Everyone has two families. One is his 
relatives, the other—his collective. And T have 
none left at all. I’ve broken away from the collective, 
and my people are breaking away from me. Well, 
well, go ahead. I wish you happiness.” 

For some time after this he stayed day and 
night at the works, keeping away from hoine in 
a sort of endurance contest with his family. 
Praskovya Petrovna yielded. Resolutely (she could 
always be resolute when carrying out her hus- 
hand’s will), she declared that she would neither 
leave herself nor let Svetlana go. 

“Pll lie down on the tracks before your 
train,” she told her daughter. “You can go, if 
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you want to, over my body. But I won’t leave 
your father hcre alone, and I won’t stay here 
without you.” 

Had her father come home, had he shouted, 
fumed, forbidden, Svetlana might have evaded her 
mother’s watchful eye and left. But her father 
had granted permission and disappeared. And-—- 
Svetlana stayed. 

All her friends had already Icft, in any case, 
and had she determined to go she would have 
had to travel with strangers. 

Then, one day, they learned that the last 
train was gone. Opanasenko, returning from the si- 
lent works, found his wife and daughter in tears. 

“What are you whimpering at?” he demanded 
sternly, and added, with a contemptuons shrug. 
“We'll come through. I’ve seen plenty of foreigners 
in my day. I worked under Belgians, in the old 
times, and Frenchmen, and Germans, too. There 
was a Gernan foreman at the works when I was 
young. All the bottles I drank with him, Lrying 
to worm out his steel-making secrets. And it was 
just wasted time. He knew less than I did. A 
rotter, he was, true enough. But just the same, 
he was a human being, not a wild beast.” 


Catching the German quartermaster’s eye, 
Opanasenko’s comfortable home was assigned to 
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three Hitlerite officers, who established themselves 
at once as masters in the household, Praskovya 
Petrovna was obliged to black their boots, laundcr 
their linen, and make their beds. True, they were 
neat and clean, and addressed Praskovya Petrovna 
civilly enough as “Multi”; and Opanasenko 
pretended to be quite pleased. 

“There!” he told his wife. “Didn’t I say they 
were no wild beasis? The washing, of course — 
that’s hard on you, I know. But it can’t be 
helped, Praskovya. Just he patient.” 

Actually, however, Opanasenko realized from 
the very first days of the occupation how greatly 
he had miscalculated. No, the Hitlerites were an 
entirely different breed, not to be compared with 
that one-time German foreman who had been a 
rotter, but not a beast. His heart cried, and his 
reason confirmed, that he had made a dreadful 
blunder. Opanasenko was ashamed to face his 
comrades at the works; but they, after all. had 
committed the same irreparable blundcr as _ he. 
They, too, had seen fit to remain in the lown 
under the Germans, and were now compelled, just 
as he was compelled. to work for the enemy. 
They were his equals in misfortune, and with 
them he could discuss the situation frankly. 

At home, on the other hand, sensing his 
immeasurable guilt towards his wife, and partic- 
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ularly towards his daughter, Opanasenko attempted 
to conceal his true feelings—to pretend that all was 
going well and preciscly as he had expected. 

Svetlana was not to be fooled thus easily. 
She sensed the hollow ring behind her father’s 
words. Morcover, Sasha often told her of Opa- 
nasenko’s conduct at the works. Praskovya Pet- 
rovna, however, could only wonder at her hus- 
band’s seeining palicnce. Deeply religious, of one 
of the “old believer’ sects, Praskovya Petrovna 
had always submilted meekly to whatever blows 
fate might have in store; but she had _ never 
known her husband meck or submissive. 

As an officers’ billet. Opanasenko’s home was 
safesuarded against night raids, against violence 
and plunder on the pail of the German soldiery. 

One of the officers, fair-haired and_ rather 
handsome, spent much of his spare time at the 
piano. Having played for his living at a dance 
hall in some German town, before the war, he 
rattled off his empty, jingling tunes with a cer- 
tain professional skill. 

When he grew tired of this strumming, he 
would go to the little reom beside the kitchen, 
where Svetlana’s bed and desk now stood, and 
ask the girl to play for him. This Svetlana blunt- 
ly and resolutely refused to do; but he became 
daily more pervistent. 
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When the Germans were away from home, 
Svetlana would sit for hours at the piano, playing 
for herself. Opanasenko, listening from the kitch- 
en, where he and his wife now lived, would 
exclaim delightedly: 

“That's music, now. Our music. Real music. 
Not their silly tinkling—dum da da, dum da da. 
Why. when we beat the pong at the shop before 
tapping a melt, even, we used to make hetter 
music than that German docs,” 

Saturdays were particularly unpleasant. The 
Hitlerites would usually bathe on Saturdays, 
splashing water over the bathroom floor and spat- 
tering the walls with soapsuds. It would be no 
easy task for Praskovva Pelrovna to bring the 
room to rights when they were done. 

“What can we do, Praskovya?” Opanasenko 
would mumble guiltily. “There's no helping it. 
Just make up your mind to bear it.” 

Towards eight o'clock Saturday evening, he 
Germans would Icave for the brothel, where they 
usually remained until Sunday morning. Bolling 
the door behind them, Opanasenko would draw 
a long breath of relicf. For a few hours, at least, 
he could live in peace and quiet, and feel himself 
once more the master in his own home. Often, 
on such nights, he would take a candle and wander 
about the house, glancing in at every room, 
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Once, returning down the hall towards the 
kitchen, he noticed a yellow gleam of light coming 
through the crack under Svetlana’s door. He 
tiptoed softly to the door and looked in at the 
keyhole. Svctlana was at her desk, wriling some- 
thing industriously. Just so, with her head bent 
gracefully a little to the side, had she been wont 
to sit over her lessons. Opanasenko opencid the 
door. Startled, she seized a little heap of note- 
book paper from the desk and pressed it to her 
body. Then she saw that the intruder was her 
father; but the fright did not vanish from ier 
eyes, 

“Afraid of me. As if I were a German,” 
Opanasenko thought sorrowfully. 

One shect of paper had remained on the desk. 
Over the text, he saw the familiar red star. 

He took his daughter in his arms and 
pressed her close. swallowing hard to restrain the 
ters. Then, kissing her tenderly as he never had 
before, he turned and Icft the room. 

Next morning, catching a moment when Pras- 
kovya Petrovna was out of the house, he went 
to Svetlana and asked for one of her leaflets. 

“If you can trust me,” he added. 

“Only be careful.” she said, as she gave it 
to him. “You’ve got Sasha around at the shop, 
you know, ano he’s a volunteer.” 
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“He’s a good lad, Sasha,” Opanasenko re- 
turned shakily. “And you're a guod girl, too, Only 
it’s so dangerous.” 

“That can’t be helped, father,” Svetlana said, 
with a ghost of a smilc. “Mother prays to her 
God to forgive your sins, but I inust make up for 
your sins to our Motherland.” 

Opanasenko shrank as though he had been 
struck. Turning heavily, he left the room. 


But it was not the leaflets that brought catas- 
trophe. 

One Sunday morning, two of the Hitlerite 
officers refurned from the brothel much earlier 
than usual. The third did not return at all. 

Not until Monday did Praskovya Petrovna 
learn what had taken place. Neighbours whispered 
that a hand grenade had been flung in at the 
brothel window, just before daybreak; and the 
Opanasenkos’ third lodger had been killed on 
the spot. 

Next Saturday, the Germans stayed at home. 
A large conipany gathered in their rooms. Soon 
drunken songs rcsounded, interrupted by loud 
laughter and women’s shrill cries. For some time, 
the fair-haired oflicer kept the piano jangling. At 
length, however, evidently tired of this exertion, 
he came staggering down the hall to Svetlana’s 
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room and demandcd that she play for his guests. 
She refused. Then the German locked the dour to 
the kitehen, where Opanasenko and his wife were 
silting, twisled the girl’s arms behind her, and 
dragged her to the parlour. 

A govd manager, Opanasenko. His locks were 
strong, his doors hung on sturdy hinges. Try as 
he might, he could not wrench open the kitchen 
door. Half wild with horror and wrath, he rushed 
out to the woodshed and seized a hatchet, then, 
hurrying back to the kitchen, began to hack furi- 
ously at the door. 

When at last the lower panel was out, and 
he could squeeze his great bulk through, he found 
Svetlana lying in the hall, unconscious, her bruised 
face covered with blood, the fingers of both hands 
black and swollen. 

Only by protracted effort could her parents 
restore her to consciousness. Her cyclids fluttered 
open, and she whispered faintly: 

“I didn’t play for thom. I never will. Ugh, 
the things I saw in there! Naked women... .” 

Again she sank into forgetfulness. 

Monday caine. Opanasenko’s hours at the 
works dragged on, an endless nighimare, in tor- 
menting anxicty for his daughter, At last the whistle 
sounded, and he could hurry home. Praskovya 
Pelrovna ran to meet him, frantic with gricf, and 
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sobbed out her story on his breast. Svetlana had 
been taken off by politsais. 

Opanasenko tapped al the parlour door. 

The fair-haired German heard out his faltering 
plea with cold contempt. 

“She iss one bad und stubborn girl,” he said 
brusquely, when QOpanasenko had finished, “I 
haff help her for to go in Germany. Our ladies 
will to teach her better manners.” 

He pointed to the door. 

All next day Opanasenko trudged about the 
town, returning time and again to the employ- 
ment bureau, to the lown council, to police head- 
quarlers. He even suceeeded in receiving an audi- 
ence with the burgomaster. But nothing he could 
do or say was of any avail. They would not 
eveu tell him Svetlana’s destination. He tried the 
railway station, where the warehouses were used as 
temporary jails fur those awaiting despatch to Ger- 
many; but he was turned back at the outer gate. 

Returning home, late in the evening. he found 
polilsais waiting in the kitchen to arrest him for 
absence from work without leave. 

All week he was kept on the works terrilory. 
under guard, as punishment for this offence. 

And all weck he did not speak a word to any 
of his comrades, Even Sasha was powerless to 
draw him out. 
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When, opportunity offering, the workers 
dropped their tools to rest and smoke, he would sit 
among them like a stalue, staring blankly straight 
ahead. Somctinies, with « groan, he would sink 
his face in his hands; and heavy tears would roll 
down his grimy fingers. 

At home, in the meantime, life went on as 
usual, A new German appeared in place of the 
one killed at the brothel. As always, three pair 
of boots were set out in the hall for blacking 
every night. Only the fair-haired Hitlerite began 
to grow a beard. The deep scratches on his cheeks 
made shaving impossible. 

Opanasenko got home on Saturday evening— 
unwashed, unshaven, perceptibly aged in these 
few days. Ile flung himself down. on his bed 
without undressing, and lay there motionless, in 
such stony silence that Praskovya Petrovna dared 
not speak to him. 

In the Germans’ rooins, festivities were com- 
mencing. Repeated knockings at the front door 
announced the arrival of numerous guests. There 
was a popping of corks. a tinkling of bottles and 
glasses. Women laughed shrilly. Then the floor 
began to vibrate to the tramp of dancing feet. 
Drunken shouts and laughter sounded ever louder. 
To Praskovya Pctrovna, it scemed that the brothel 
had moved into her home, this night. Glancing 
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at her husband, still motionless on the bed, she 
wondered dully how he could sleep through it 
all. 

As the night drew on, the merriment gradual- 
ly ceased. At length, the house was completely 
still. 

Opanasenko got up, and threw back his 
shoulders sharply. Now, looking into his face, 
Praskovya Petrovna realized that he had not been 
asleep, that he had been wailing tensely for this 
moment. 

“Bundle up as warm as you can, Praskovya 
Petrovna,” he said, turning his face away. “Let’s 
get out of here.” 

When she was ready, in a warm coat and 
shawl, he opened the door for her, and whispered: 

“Wait for me by the gale.” 

A good manager, Opanasenko. Ilis house had 
always been well supplied. And, safely hidden in 
the depths of his locked and bolled storcroom. 
there was slill a goodly supply of kerysenc. 

A goodly supply, in a tall conlainer —no easy 
load to carry. But Opanasenko did not find in 
heavy. 

Softly opening the door to the parlour, he 
ncered in at the Germans sprawled haphazard 
over the floor and the furniture. Soon he found 
what he was seeking. The fair-haired Hitlerite lay 
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fast asleep among his gucsts. Decp, long, scratches 
disfigured his unshaven checks. Opanasenko shud- 
dered violently. Stepping cautiously forward with 
his burden, he began to drip kerosene onto the 
rug. 

A stout, red-haired German sniffed in his 
sleep, and sneezed. But he did not wake. 

Opanasenko laid the container down on_ its 
side, Ielling the kerosene pour oul freely. Return- 
iny to the hall, he sct fire to a kerosenc-soaked 
towel and threw il in at the parlour door. Swift 
sircaks of flame went darling across the rug. 
Opanasenko shut the parlour door, turned the key 
twice in the lock. and Ieft the house, locking every 
door behind him as he went. His wife was wailing 
at the gate. He took her arm and led her quickly 
away, without a backward glance. And she went 
with him, as she had always done, asking no 
guestions and making no complaint. 


CHAPTER FIFTY-ONE 


Vladislav Sm kovsky was up agaiust it. 

At first he waited, in the hope that von 
Wechter might recall him to the works. But the 
baron showed no inclinatien to change his mind. 
At length, Smakovsky began to seek employment 
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elsewhere. This, however, turned out to be quite 
a difficult matter. No posilions of any consequence 
were offered him. He might have received some 
petty clerking job at the town council—as_ hook- 
keeper’s assistant, say, in the ulililies department. 
But that was clearly far beneath his dignity. 
Only in one place was he well received: police 
headquarters. where he was offered an appoint- 
ment as chicf of the political department. This, af- 
ter some vacillation, he declined. It was flattering. 
but dangerous. He had no desire to risk his life 
a sccond time. 

Completing his round of the town organiza- 
tions, Smakovsky realized clearly that he had 
nothing to look forward to. Day after = day. 
after breakfasting on whatever Trina had been 
able to get at the market place in exchange for 
clothing or houschold goods, he would hurry 
away from home to avoid questions and reproaches. 
Nor did this do him much _ good. His own 
thoughts were no more pleasant than her biting 
words, 

For, looking back over his life, Smakovsky 
began to understand, clearly as never before, how 
mistaken he had been in altempting to hase his 
carecr on lies and deccit. 

Yes, Dmitri, his elder brother, had been wiscr. 
On getting out of school, Dmitri had immediately 
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broken with his family. Later, on learning of his 
father’s defection to Germany, he had promptly 
and publicly condemned it. 

Vladislav, on the other hand, had sought 
refuge in concealment. To hiinzelf he had pretend- 
ed, not altogether succcssfully, that he loved his 
father too dearly, respected him too highly, to 
resolve on public condemnation, Love, indeed! It 
had been nothing morc than cowardice—than 
mortal terror lest this deplorable development 
hinder his carcer. He had dropped his studies, 
and later, under a slightly altered name, enrolled 
in a different institute. In his last year, however, 
this deception had been brought to light. Arriving 
at one of the Donbas works for student practice. 
Smakovsky had been recognized by the seerctary 
of the works Party organization, Gayevoi, who had 
worked with his father in Siberia. A general 
student mecting had demanded Smakovsky’s expul- 
sion; but, after much pleading, he had been al- 
lowed to complete the year and earn his diploma. 
On graduation, he had been assigned to a position 
at the same works where he had been exposed. 
Then life had nroceeded normally enough, until 
the war broke out and turned everything topsy- 
turvy. 

From the first day of the war, Smakovsky’s 
every action had been based upon the firm con- 
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viction that Germany would be the victor. He had 
hoped great things from friendship with the “con- 
querors’; but his hopes had been bitterly disap- 
pointed. 

Thoughts of the past were painful; of the 
present—unbearable; of the fulure—terrifying. Hf 
one could only manage not to think at all! But 
somcthing had to be done, some way found of 
varning his bread, Take a pick and go to work 
wilh Opanasenko’s crew, in the open-hearth shop? 
Endure their mocking smiles and caustic sareasms? 
No. There seemed no solution lo his diffieul- 
ty. Why had he stayed here to meet the Ger- 
mans? Again. as in his youth, he had chosen the 
wrone path. Again he found himself in’ a blind 
alley. 

Yet he had been warned. 

Gayevot hed scat for him, during the evac- 
uation. 

“Tm sorry to disturb you after hours,’ he 
had begun, “but right now all hours are more 
or less the same. Draw up a chair, | want to 
talk to you.” 

Silling down, Smakovsky had lit a cigarette 
aud waited silently for the Party seccrelary to 
go on. 

“I wonder,” Gayevoi had asked, “were you 
very much surprised at being assigned to this 
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particular works, when you graduated? I sup- 
pose you were. Surprised and, probably, dis- 
pleased.” 

Smakovsky had shrugged noncommittally. 

“It was done at my request,” Gayevoi had 
continucd. “And I can tell you why I made that 
request. I knew your father, knew him only too 
well, and I hoped you might be prevented from 
following in his footsteps. I’ve taken some interest 
in you, these past years. At Limes it has scemed to 
me thal the works environment was doing its job, 
was providing the training your parents deprived 
vou of by keeping you out of school. But at 
other times I’ve been worried and upscl by the 
sort of things P’ve heard you say. And just 
now [I'm very neh afraid... .” 

“That Fil follow my father? That the apple 
falls near the tree?™ Smakovshy had put in 
harshly. 

“No. I have no faith in such theories. Theyre 
suficiently disproved by vonr own brother, What 
worries me- -whal has always bothered me —is a 
different thing: your dislike for everything Rus- 
sian. What's the cause of it? Your diploma thesis. 
for example —vou didnt mention a sinele Russian 
authority. Bul) we needn't dwell on that. The 
point is, your general altitude. There was a con- 
versalion one day-—perhaps you remember it-—in 
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the course of which you remarked that the Rus- 
sian character, to you, remains an unknown 
quanlity. Other national characters, you said, have 
their specific, clearly outlined traits: vivacily in 
the French, practical common sense in the British, 
pedantry in the Germans. That seems to be your 
conceplion of nalional character: some one clearly 
oullined trait, more conspicuous than others. And 
the Russian character appears to you indefinile, 
amorphous, lacking specific trails of any kind. 
Right? Isn't that how you put it?” 

“Yes, that’s so.” Smakovsky had been com 
pelled to admit. 

“And [ suppose it’s never occurred to you,” 
Gayevoi had continued, “that the Russian character 
is not to be summed up in any one traits that it 
must be seen ftom all ils many aspects, like an 
intricately cul gem, to be properly appreciated. 
Nor. T suppose. have you ever noticed that) the 
most glorious of all these many aspects is —self- 
abnegaling love for the Soviet Motherland. You've 
never stopped to think about these things. L know. 
Give them a Title thought.” 

But his advice had fallen on barren soil. 
Smahovshy’s mind had been occupied with only 
onc thing, at the moment: uneasy surmise; as to 
what might he the purpose of this inlerview. 
Gayevoi had procceded: 
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“You made a grave misstep at one time. It 
was forgiven, and never cast up against you. You 
received every opportunily to rehabilitate your- 
self, to earn trust and confidence. Today, it’s up 
to you to pass the political test: to evacuale with 
the works, to work and defend your Motherland— 
Russia. Russians have only one Motherland. 
They can have no other, ever. And another thing: 
it was the Soviet state that made vou an engincer. 
You have that debt to pay. There, that’s all 
[ wanted to say. I won't delain you any longer. 
Think it over.” 

Inwardly fuming, Smakovsky had thanked 
Gayevoi for his atlenlion, and at the same time 
expressed a cerlain surprise thal, in days like 
these, the Party secretary should have found time 
for such a conversation, [fe was very grateful for 
this solicitude, of course, but, nonetheless, pro- 
foundly and undeservedly injured. How could 
the Party secretary doubt for an instant his, 
Smakovsky’s, uller devolion to the Motherland? 
Was this, perhaps, the result of slander? 

But Gayevoi had only shrugged and, looking 
deep into Smukovsky’s eyes, dismissed him. 

Had Smako- sky’s career under the Germans 
turned out as successfully as he had hoped, this 
conversalion might never have recurred to mind— 
except, perhaps, as something to make mock ‘of. 
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Now, however, every word then said came back 
as clearly as though it had been but yesterday. 

“Gaycvoi was right,’ he mused. “I should 
have evacuated and kept on working. That was 
the only thing to do—in any case, for those 
who had faith in their country, for those who 
loved it.” 

But Smakovsky had neither faith nor love. All 
his life, he had admired only that which was not 
Russian—had looked up to foreigners, of what- 
ever nalionality, considering them wiser, stronger, 
and more highly organized than his fellow coun- 
irymen. Why, then, should he have evacuated. 
when at last opportunity offcred of merging with 
these superior beings? 

Worst of all was his feeling of guill towards 
Irina. It had been his persuasion that had made 
her slay; and now she was condemned lo mis- 
ery. 

Only one hope remained: if Irina could he 
persuaded to go to von Wechter and plead for 
her- husband, then, perhaps.... It was some time 
befure Smukovsky could key himself up to this 
request. At length, however, over a_ particularly 
meagre breakfast, he atlempted a roundabout 
approach to the subject. 

Irina understood immediately what he had in 
mind, and what he was counting on. She nodded 
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agreement, without a word. Noting the barely 
perceptible twilch of her lips, however, he real- 
ized that he had lost al! remnant of her esteem. 

Von Wechler received Irina very cordially, 
heaping her with elaborate compliments; but he 
refused to hear a word about her husband. 

“Its purely a man’s” affair.” he told _ her, 
smiling. “A situation for you, now—thal’s a dif- 
ferent story. That I can discuss with pleas- 
ure,” 

And he offered her a place as his scerctary. 

Irina accepted without a moment's hesitation. 
This talk had made it very clear to her that she 
had no one to rely on but herself. 

After work one day, as she was preparing to 
leave for home, von Weehter called her into his 
office. 

“Frau Irene,” he said, “I have a favour to ask 
of you. Help me arrange the furnishings in my 
apartment. A woman’s dainty tasle is so essential 
in such matters,” 

An unexpected request, and, perhaps, not alto- 
gether a tactful one. But Irina agreed. 

The baron’s apartment was a verilable furni- 
ture warchouse, filled to overflowing with large 
and ill-assoried articles collected from many differ- 
ent homes. There were two grand pianos, and 
half a dozen sofas. Several paintings stood about, 
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with their faces to the walls. Irina’s heart sank. 
Only by dint of long and strenuous effort, with 
the aid of four sturdy soldiers who shifted the 
heavy things about from place to place at her 
bidding. did she succeed in transforming this dis- 
play of loot into something more or less reminis- 
cent of a human dwelling place. 

On the third evening she pronounced the task 
completed. The baron, highly pleased, asked her 
to play hostess at his housewarming. 

A brilliant company assembled, the very eream 
of local socicty: Pfaul, Gestapo chief Sonnewald, 
the commander of the local garrison, and several 
officers. The festivities continied until morn- 
ing; for it was not safe to walk the streels at 
night. 

Irina did not return heme that day, or on 
any of the following days. 

She never looked back. Having once set her 
foot on the ladder, she advanced lightly from 
rung to rung—upwards, she was convinced. She 
felt no regrets, no vacillalion. No shadow of 
remorse stirred in her paltry soul. Life was form- 
ing itself after her dreams. Some day, von 
Wechter would take her to Germany, She could 
see it all so vividly! Riding through Berlin, she 
would recognize the streets—had she not read of 
them, in so many novels!—with the air of one 
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returning to familiar scenes after a protracted 
absence. 

“Ah, yes, this is Unter den Linden,” she 
would say to the baiun as they drove along that 
handsome avenue. 

The past scldom came to mind, and aroused 
no qualms of conscience, Who, in her place, 
would have acied differently? No one! OF that 
shi had no doubt. Given the same good luck, 
who could have turned it down? Why, even 
Krainev, who had sincerely wanted to evacuate, 
and had tried to persuade her, too, to leave—even 
Krainev, when by some incomprchensible turn of 
fate he remained in town, had changed front fast 
enough and gone to work for the Germans, And 
besides, what could she be reproached with? She 
had done no one any harm. If people were suf- 
fering, that was not her fault. And as to her 
privale life, surely that was her own, to direct and 
order as she might please. 

There were times when she missed her little 
boy. But after all, she told herself, she was better 
off without him. He might have annoyed von 
Wechter. 

The days flowed on, in soothing monotony. 
Her hours at the office over, Irina would hurry 
home io set the table. Exactly at five, von 
Wechter would arrive for dinner. 
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Accustomed to his punctuality, she felt a vague 
uneasiness when, one day, he failed to appear at 
the usual hour, Six o'clock passed, and seven; 
and still he did not come. At length, the tele 
phone rang. Von Wechter’s voice sounded in the 
receiver, 

“T have unpleasant news, Jréne,” he murmured 
smoothly. “My wife is arriving tomorrow morning. 
You'll understand, of course, that you and | 
must part. Oh. temporarily, only temporari- 
ly! I'm sending a car around, and the orderly 
will help you pack your things and move to 
olher rooms. We'll) meet there, in) time. my 
angel.” 

As he spoke, the receiver seemed to grow 
heavier and heavier in Irina’s hand, until sh« 
felt that in another moment she must let it 
fall. 

An hqur Ister the orderly, loaded with va- 
lises, Icd her upstairs in a house she had nev- 
er seen before, and ushered her into her new quat- 
ters-—a room in some apartment occupied by utter 
strangers. ~* 

The night passed in dreary reflections. Next 
morning, as usual, Irina set out for the works. 

At the gates she was stopped by the politsai 
on duty. Spreading his arms to bar the way, he 
told her mockingly: 
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“No go, my girl. You're not to be let in. The 
baron’s orders.” 

Irina turned sharply on er heel and hurried 
away. Afler a while, however, she turned back. 
Yes, she would wail at the gates until von Wech- 
ter came, out. She would slup his smooth-shaven, 
aristocr mug. She would spit inlo his muddy 
blue cyes, under the heavy lids. 

But five o'clock was far away. Too long, too 
humiliating. to stand about and wait. She dvaewed 
herself home ond dropped into bed. Alarmed 
by her condilion, the misircss of the apartinent 
ran off to fetch a doctor. 

Trina recognized the dorlor when he came: a 
little old man, known as the town’s best physician. 
He sank into a chair, panting for breath. He had 
heart trouble, and walking tired him. Before the 
war, the clinic had always provided a car to take 
him to his patients. 

When he had rested a few minutes, he got out 
a pair of glasses, raised them carefully, in trem- 
bling fingers, to his cyes, and glanced at the pa- 
tient. He was on his feet immediately. 

“I beg your pardon,” he exclaimed. “There's 
been some misunderstanding. I don’t treat adults. 
I’m a children’s doclor.” 

Irina knew that he was lying. She did not 
answer, but Ler eyes flashed hate. 
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The old man moved slowly towards the door. 
Pausing at the threshold, he said inlo space: 

“The Germans hanged a young girl yesterday. 
She worked in the machine shop. They hanged her 
because she struck a German soldier when he tried 
to molest her. Yes, she struck out, knoygjing the 
penalty, rather than.... Mmm.” e 

He flung open the door and left. 

Trina bit her lip to the quick. 


Somehow, she must live, must find means of 
subsistence. The contents of her valises soon melt- 
ed away at the market place. It was little enough 
that she could get for her pretty clothes, Peoplo 
had no need of such things, nowadays. Clothing 
was bought for utility and warmth. 

Irina decided to try her luck with Pfaul. 

The Kommandant received her warmly; but his 
insinuating gallantry put her al once on her guard. 
Ife heard out her request for employment with an 
air of the ulmost readiness to understand and assist. 

“Why, nothing could he simpler,” he declared, 
smiling. “We have an establishment in town- well, 
a pleasure resort, one might call it, exclusively 
for officers. ...” 

Irina sprang to her feet. 

°“No, no, don’t think any evil!” Pfaul ex- 
claimed reassuringly. “You will be simply the 
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hostess, the adornment, you see, of the drawing 
room.” 

“You're forgetting,” Irina flared. “You're for- 
getting that I... that I...” 

He met her fury with a mocking smile. 

“You're forgetting a great deal yourself. my 
little sweetheart,” he returned. “Hadn’t we bet- 
ter forget about memories?” 

Irina turned and ran. 

When she got outdoors, the day was damp 
and fogzy. and she could see nothing ahead. 


When Trina left him for von Weehter, Sma- 
kovsky sought solace in drink. Like all people 
of his type—insolent when fortune smiles, but 
losing balance at the first sign of trouble he 
began to go lo pieces rapidly. Flis rooms grew 
daily barer, the furnishings going in exchange 
for vodka. 

Then, one dav, Pivovarov came to sce him. 

Drink had not improved Smakovsky’s appear- 
ance. His face was bloated, his eyes clouded 
over, his clothing rumpled and stained. Pivovarov 
hedged about fur some time, debaling with him- 
self what help he might expect from such a 
deplorable wreck. In the end, however, he blurted 
out his story, concealing only the visit he had 
paid to Valsi y. 
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Smakovsky’s intoxication vanished instantly. 
He had always disliked Krainev, and of late 
this dislike had developed into a mixture of fear 
and invelcrate hate. To avoid meeting Krainev, after 
the latter's reappearance at the works, Smakovsky, 
despite his dutics as works manager, had entirely 
excluded the machine shop from his daily rounds 
of inspection, And now. if all that Pivovarov 
said was true, Krainev could be done away with, 
and the Germans’ favour regained, al one swilt 
hlow. 

“Your proofs?” Smakovehy demanded  tersely. 

“What do you mean— provfs?” flared Pivo- 
varov, “Lubachoy was waiting impatiently for 
the Germans. He didn’t stay here to wreek, Why. 
he had a hundred thousand marks, all safe, in 
a Berlin bank! He told me so limself” 

Lobachov, it seemed, being sent to Germany 
rome years hefore to purchase needed equip- 
ment, had switched an order from the Demag to 
the Bamag concern in return for a bribe received 
from the latler. 

“And anyway,” Pivovarov continued, “the 
thing’s as clear as daylight. What proof do you 
need? Look—I.obachov knew [’d been a White 
officer in the Civil War, and not the Red Guard 
fighter I made mysclf out to be. He knew it for 
years, and yet he never blabbed.” 
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Smakovsky’s elation grew with every word. 

“There’s only one thing,” Pivovarov con- 
cluded. “I’m afraid to go to the Germans. They'd 
believe you, though, if you told them about it. 
Help me out, won't you, Vladislav Grigorye- 
vich?” 

“Yes, Pl help you,’ Smakovsky answered firm- 
ly; and, having shown his guest to the door. 
he sat down to think over the best course of ac- 
tion. 

He could not make up his mind to go to 
the Gestapo. The very memory of Sonnewald’s 
frosly eyes scent a shiver up his spine. In the 
end, he went to Pfaul, at the Kommandantur, and 
set forth in full detail all that he had learned 
from Pivovaroy, Pfaul heard the story out with 
an air of complete indifference; but as soon as 
Smakovsky had left he hurried to Sunnewald’s 
office. The Gestapo chief was oul, however, and 
did not return unlil late in the evening. 

When Pfaul had made his report. Sonnewald 
called in the head of his information department. 
who soon appeared with a folder labelled “Krai- 
ney.” 

Sonnewald Icafed the folder altentively. There 
were several informers’ reports, describing Krai- 
nev’s active work duting the evacuation period 
and the manner of his little boy’s departure for 
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the Urals. Another report, signed by the chief of 
the guards at the power stalion, described the 
strange conduct of the chief of the Russian guards 
during his visit to the station. 

“Have him arrested at once, and bring him 
here to me, tied hand and fvot,* Sonnewald com- 
manded. shuiting the folder. 

The head of the information department 
hurried out. Turning to Pfaul, Sonnewald re- 
marked: 

“Big game, that prolégée of vous, Herr Kom- 
mandant.” 

Pfaul hung his head, but insisted elanly: 

“Well, but, lock here: you’ know yourself 
they tried to kill him.” 

“Play acting.” 

“Never! You eant act a thing dike that!” 

Plaul’s voiee rang with convietion, Te did 
not care about Kraineyv: it was himself he was 
defending. 

But Sonnewald replied. with ao erim= smile: 

“Its easily explained. There were several 
parlisan groups In town al thal time, and--- for- 
tunately for us—they were sill unconnceted, 
didn't know one anothers plans. Henee. the at- 
temp! on Krainev. Simple enough!” 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-TWO 


The Hitlerite officer examined the bomb, then 
gave some order to one of the soldiers. The 
soldier went off, and did not return for quite 
some time. Settling down to wail, the workers 
began to roll “horseleg” cigareltes, Krainev, too, 
felt in his pocket; but his supply of cigarctles had 
ended, He went up to the workers and asked for 
a smoke. Nobody moved to comply with his 
request, They did not even seem to sce or hear 
him, 

Krainev turned away. He had grown used 
to this atmosphere of hatred, The more the work- 
ts hated him, the more highly he respected 
them. 

The soldier returned, carrying a sct of wrenches. 
With elaborate care, he removed the deto- 
nator from the bomb. This done, the officer nod- 
ded carelessly, as though to say that now the 
Russian chief of guards might dispose of the 
bomb as he pleased, and slrode away, followed 
by the soldicrs, 

Greaily relieved, Krainev ordered his men 
back to work, They loaded the bomb onto the 
wailing cars, and rolled the cars to a nearby 
siding. By a mere shift of the switch, this siding 
could be connected with that part of the line 
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which led downhill into the boiler room of the 
power station. 

Evening was gathering by the time the work 
was done. The men all left. Now it remained 
only to wait for darkness. 

Noticing a few stubs among the cval, Kraincv 
picked them up, crushed them in hig palm, and 
rolled himself a cigarette. The hitter smoke made 
him cough, but he noticed neither taste nor odour. 

More than once, he put his watch to his ear, 
thinking it must have stopped—so slowly did 
the moments drag. Time ilsclf seemed to have 
come to a standstill. Would it never end, this 
dreary winter day? 

The last light faded. Krainev peered intently 
through the darkness. Nothing suspicious, [lo 
circled the coal yard, Nothing. He waited, listen- 
ing. Not a sound came through the night but 
the rattle of furnace doors being opened and shut 
in the hoiler room. He walked down the track, 
and shifted the switch. 

All at once, his firm restraint collapsed. With 
furiously beating heart, he ran back to the bomb 
and set to work, stufling ammonile inty the space 
where the detonator had been and adjusting his 
own detonalors and fuses. He worked with fever- 
ish haste; yet it seemed to him that he was 
losing far too much time. 
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Now all was ready. He set a match to the 
fuses, They caught. 

Running to the back of the cars, he tried to 
set them toving. They did not budge. He pushed 
with all his might. They did not budge. The 
grease in the axle boxes had frozen. 

[fis knees buckled, and he sank to the ground. 
Bul he was up again immediately. pushing des- 
peralcly, 

The fuses burned steadily, closer and closer to 
the delonators, It was as though the fire licked at his 
wn Tiinbs, The cars did nol move. 

Suddenly, a door creaked. Two figures emerged 
fiom the shanty in the corner of the coal yard, and 
cata runnin towards Krainev, 

Familiar figures, both of them. Now they were 
cose enongh to recognize: Serdyuk. and Pyotr 
Prasolov, Serdyuk, coming up first, immediately 
pul his shoulder to the cars. They moved. They 
were off, down the slope, bouncing slightly over 
the joints of the rails. Krainev ran behind, still 
pushing. Then he let go, but did not turn back 
until he saw the bomb go in through the boiler 
roon door. 

“Come back!” Serdyuk was calling. “Come 
hack, you crazy fool!” 

Watching Krainev from the shanty, he had 
glanced at his watch when the fuses were fired. 
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a 
They had been timed to burn cight minutes. Only 
three remaincd. 

Krainev turned back, and all three ran up 
the tracks, following the line that led away from 
the town. 

“Down!” Serdyuk cried, dtopping to the 
sround., 

Krainev and Prasolov dropped beside him. 

The earth shook under them. Deafencd by the 
explosion, they did not hear the clatter of fying 
sheets of iron, the tinkle of broken eliss, the 
crash of falling bricks, But, siting up, they saw 
a hnge black column of smoke rising over the 
power station. 

Krainev sat motionless, a happy smile play ine 
on his lips, 

“Lets go,” Serdyuk said, jogging his shoul- 
der. 

They left the tracks and ran straight across 
the drifted snow. Soon they were over the works 
wall and out in the open sleppe. 

*“Well, now your work behind the lines i. 
over,’ Serdyuk told Krainev. “But ours is just 
bezinning. Give our greelings to our people over 
there. Good luck fo you. If we come through 
alive, well meet again.” 

He embraced Krainev, and turned away. 
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“We'll come through, all right. And we'll be 
expecting you with the Red Army,’ said Prasolov 
confidently, enclosing Kraincv’s proffered hand 


in a firm, comradely grip. 
And so they parted. 


Krainev strode on across the sicppe, towards 
the faint line of light at the horizon. His heart 
was full to overflowing with a poignant, long 
unknown happiness. 

The boundless spaces of his Motherland lay 
before him. : 


